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THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE FAITH 
REGARDING DEATH 


By ALFRED FARLOW 


. EATHis mentioned inthe Script- 
ures as an “enemy” and the 


“last to be overcome. An enemy 

does not mean necessarily a per- 
son or thing, but whatever militates 
against or -is opposed to life. The 
Scripture teaches that “In Him (God) 
we live and move and have our be- 
ing. The life of man is thus identi- 
fied with the being of God, and is there- 
fore an eternal fact. Death is not a fact 
which is interchangeable with life; it is 
but the outcome of a false sense of life, 
and can do no more than dispute the fact 
of God-given and God-sustained life. 
Death tends to obscure the truth of being, 
and seems to have been so apprehended 
by Solomon when he counseled ‘Seek 
not death in the error of your life.” 
There can never be error in divine Life 
and its manifestations since God is for- 
ever true; hence death can be no more 
than a false belief which has nothing to 
do with everpresent life. The Great 
Teacher of Christianity said of the dam- 
sel, “She is not dead but sleepeth.” This 
denial of death may be taken as equiva- 
lent to the statement that there is no 
death, and the Master’s added words, 
“but sleepeth” points to the fact of his 
realization that she could be awakened 
by the power of God, the apprehension 


of the truth of being and the process by 
which this was to be effected is clearly 
set forth in his declaration, “Ye shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall make 
you free.” 

In “Science and Health” the textbook 
of Christian Science [page 584] we find 
the following definition of death, ‘“That 
which frets itself free from one belief 
only to be fettered by another, untilevery 
belief of life where life is not yields to 
eternal life.” Death is the result of a 
false sense of existence, theclimax of ma- 
teriality wherein a mortal concept of life 
reaches the point of seeming self destruc- 
tion and this may be repeated again and 
again until a full consciousness of the 
unending spiritual life is attained. It is 
not a divine appointment, but an enemy 
which must eventually “be no more’”’ al- 
though centuries may pass meanwhile. 
Successive generations will improve in 
thought until the false material sense of 
life which ultimates in what is called 
death, gives place to the recognition and 
manifestation of Life divine. Since 
death is the result of a false sense of life, 
it follows that its disappearance will be 
brought about by increasing one’s un- 
derstanding of real life which is God, 
and the fact is emphasized by our Sav- 
iour’s words, “And this is life eternal to 
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know Thee, the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ whom thou hast sent.”’ Perma- 
nency of being is to be established by a 
true knowledge of God who is Life, and 
a consequent knowledge of His “express 
image” as distinctive from mere opinion 
or false belief about cause and effect. As 
a matter of course one’s deportment 
must be in keeping with spiritual under- 
standing in order to insure progress. In 
divine science as in the science of music 
or any other science, one must practise 
his added knowledge in order to go for- 
ward sufficiently to attain more. One’s 
ability to comprehend ideas which are 
in advance of him is increased by the 
spiritual strength acquired by his im- 
provement. As one looks across the 
prairie he can see only so far. His 
vision is cut off by the horizon, but after 
advancing, he not only finds the horizon 
advanced by the forward movement, but 
he also finds the extent of his vision in- 
creased by development. Even though 
our present realization of the true life 
may not be sufficient as yet to banish this 
human experience, it is sufficient to re- 
move all fear of it. As St. Paul has 
said, we know that “whether we live 
therefore, or die, we are the Lord’s.” 
Mortal experience can make no change 
in the facts of immortal being. As in- 
dicated by the Master’s words, death re- 
fers to the dream of life which is ended 
by awakening to the truth about God and 
man. The Scriptural illustration “As a 
tree falleth so shall it be” makes this 
point. If it leans toward the east its 
fall will constitute a forward movement 
in that direction. If it leans toward the 
west its fall will be an advancement in 
that direction. The tendency of the in- 
dividual consciousness is not at all ef- 
fected by the experience nor is the op- 
portunity to think and improve _inter- 
rupted. The story of Dives and Lazarus 
illustrates the fact that whatever of spir- 
itual advance one makes in this life lives 
beyond the grave and affords even in- 
creased comfort while previous material 
gain affords no advantage, but on the 
contrary becomes a source of torment 
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when one wakens to the consciousness of 
misspent time and effort. Christian 
Science does not teach that death is an 
advantage and therefore a friend. It 
demonstrates the truth that God, Spirit, 
is ever present and all-powerful, and 
hence that death has only a seeming sig- 
nificance, it neither interrupts nor hast- 
ens one’s spiritual progress. 

The Scriptures teach “It is the spirit 
that quickeneth ; the flesh profiteth noth- 
ing,’ that which gives and sustains exist- 
ence is God, Spirit, and since the real 
life of the universe is of God and hence 
eternal, it follows that life cannot end 
or be suspended. Those who pass 
through the transitional experience 
which is termed death are still conscious 
of individual existence and _ continue 
their spiritual advance. Death will prob- 
ably make no more change than the cross- 
ing from one state to another, save for 
what may be learned in the transition. 
Life is continuous and the progress of the 
individual will continue beyond the grave 
until perfection is reached. 

The Scriptures teach that it is “Ap- 
pointed unto all men to die and after that 
the judgment.” This, however, does not 
refer to death the enemy, but to the death 
or end of sin as is indicated by the term 
judgment. In the ratio that one over- 
comes his willful and ignorant mistakes 
he is judged fit for promotion and thus he 
continues even unto the degree of perfec- 
tion. St. Paul evidently had this in mind 
when he said, “I die daily.” His mysti- 
cal statement could not be explained in 
any other way. Even while alive he was 
“putting off mortality” and “putting on 
immortality.” 

To die in such a manner and thus 
“fight a good fight” removes in large 
measure the present fear of death and 
leads eventually into the full conscious- 
ness of Life that knows no death. On 
such as die in this manner the “sec- 
ond death” can have “no power.”’ When 
the false sense of life is destroyed by an 
awakening to the reality of life it is per- 
manently overcome. It cannot come a 
second time. 














THE Boston ART CLUB 


By RALPH DAVOLL 


HE Boston Art Club has lately 
installed several model dining- 
rooms and suites of chambers in 
its handsome and_ hospitable 

Back Bay home, making this one of the 
most modernized and inviting clubs in 
the country, as Vice-President Sherman 
and other recent guests will testify. 
From this innovation, no one will gather 
that the members do not prefer to in- 
dulge the finer intellectual pleasures than 
the grosser gratification of creature com- 
forts. They are merely conforming to 
contemporary demands of club-men in 
making this long-deferred expansion. 
The Radical Club was said to be the only 
club in Boston to pass through its exist- 
ence without a kitchen. But they were 
Transcendentalists living somewhat 
above the inner man. This introduction 
of the cuisine may lead some camp-fol- 
lower of Art (that sort of near-artist 
who frequents studios always in jocular 
frame of mind) to precipitate a discus- 
sion of High Art and its relation to 
Three Square Meals. Story books de- 
light to picture genius munching a crust 
in a garret. This very morning, Decem- 
ber 3,,1910, the following item appears in 
a Boston newspaper under the unhappy 
caption, “Starving to death for Art’s sake 
is selfish not heroic.” 

“A woman’s death in Philadelphia within a 
day or two was due to starvation, and it was 
all for art’s sake, so it is claimed. Never 
would she consider anything but work of the 
highest art type. and that she could not make 
remunerative. She preferred to remain stead- 
fast to her ideals patiently waiting the recog- 
nition and the reward which she was sure 
must follow such effort and _ faithfulness. 


Even in the face of death by starvation, she 
persisted and refused work of lesser merit 
that would have insured 4 livelihood.” 

One familiar with the inner realm of 
the Fine Arts can readily conceive a 








woman of superior temperament, whose 
life might flicker out in such a tragedy. 
The facetious near-artist, always tracing 
some intimate cosmic relation between 
Art (as a profession) and the alms- 
house, would interpret the current ex- 
pression “rather paint than eat” as in- 
dicating not so much a devotion of an 
artist to his trade as philosophic resigna- 
tion to his compulsory Fast. 

But now comes Vedder with the claim 
that art began on a full stomach, pointing 
out that the cave-dweller who sketched, 
with a piece of flint, a reindeer on a bone, 
had just enjoyed a satisfying meal of 
venison off that same bone. The modern 
artist, very human as a rule, will heartily 
uphold the Vedderian theories in regard 
to well-fed genius. In fact, one of them 
has gone so far as to express a hope that 
the new and much-praised chef at this 
Club, will be the last of the artist-mem- 
bers to expire. 

So much for gastronomic pleasantry. 
Now to the serious theme: what service 
is rendered the community by the Boston 
Art Club? First, let us consider the 
delicate influences and springs of tradi- 
tion of which it is a product. When we 
analyze what the name “Boston” stands 
for in the minds of American people, it 
appears to be not so much proverbial 
esthetic culture as a moral earnestness. 
Boston is a cradle of duty more than of 
beauty. The cumulative influences of in- 
tellectual vigor and moral force lie most 
strongly in the direction of a demand for 
soul liberty and civil rights. Winthrop, 
Cotton Mather, Sewall, Sam Adams, 
Emerson, Garrison, Philips and_ their 
kind have placed most powerfully their 
stamp of individuality upon the city, 
overbalancing such gentle natures as 
Copley, Stuart, Bulfinch, Lowell Mason, 
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THE BOSTON ART CLUB 


Harvey M. SHEPHARD, PRESIDENT Boston Art CLUB 


Greenough, Richardson and other crea- 
tive artists who have contributed to the 
cultural assets. The clarion call of the 
“New England Conscience” has carried 
the name of Boston farther than her so- 
called zsthetic aspiration.. Lowell once 
said that he hoped Harvard College 
would never teach anything useful. The 
other day, a clergyman, over-emphasizing 
the lapses of Bohemia, referred to the 
“rotten burrow of the arts” as if there 
were not holiness of beauty. 

The Greeks have a word “ethos” which 
expressed this characteristic feeling and 


dominant thought of a community. When 
we review the history of Boston, we find 
this “ethos” has expressed itself in 
various forms at various times. There 
was the theological era when the Mathers 
were ascendant, and the Quakers were 
hung; then came the political era, when 
Sam Adams was the  master-mind 
demanding home-rule for America; then 
a period of Transcendentalism of which 
Alcott and Channing were exponents, 
during which Unitarianism sprung up, 
and Brook Farm was in its glory; later 
the subjective mind of the community 
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expressed itself in the anti-slavery cry 
for equality of man by Garrison and 
Sumner ; after the war the literary emin- 
ence was stamped with‘the personality of 
Longfellow and Hawthorne; and to-day ? 
Is it “coppers,” or Christian Science, or 
Music? The Symphony orchestra, 
Kneisel quartette and Apollo Club have 
made Boston famous as a musical center. 
There are 1000 teachers of music, to 100 
teachers of painting. Why has music 
surpassed her sister art of painting? Why 
do we find a long rush line waiting to 
pay admission to Symphony Hall (where 
Art runs to millinery) while there is al- 
ways elbow-room in the various “gal- 
leries” ? You may answer, because Henry 
L. Higginson and Eben Jordan, by their 
liberal patronage, have made music the 
fad. The fine arts must have a root in 
State Street. It requires a Maecenas to 
produce a Horace. Carnegie, by his 
munificence, has made the unpicturesque 
city of Pittsburg the Art center of the 
country. When some magnificent en- 
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Room 


dowment, like that of Stephen Salisbury 
to Worcester, is left to Boston, the 
Golden Age of art will arrive. 

The musician achieves a_ personal 
triumph. He challenges the attention of 
his audience upon himself for a fleeting 
second and leaves no chance for sober 
second thought the day after. The 
Theosophists of San Diego place a high 
bank of flowers across the platform to 
conceal the musicians in order to “kill 
out the desire for sensation.” These 
Theosophists also reduce life to a scale of 
color much as Professor Zeublin has 
classified the newspapers, designating the 
Transcript as Royal Purple. 

The painter puts as much of his soul 
as he can affix upon canvas, and places 
his effort before the public for leisurely 
comparative, analytical criticism in his 
absence. Music is chiefly interpretive. 
The player renders the works of great 
masters for which the audience pays. 
The painter interpreting nature through 
himself creates new pictures from his in- 

















dividual point of view. Of the two voca- 


tions, music seems to be the easier 
medium of popular distinction. Why 
does the sense of ridicule, so strong with 
Americans, choose to make a butt of the 
painter's efforts more than the musi- 
cian’s? When a prominent New England 
artist held an early exhibition of his 
works, and sales were very far between, 
he remarked to a friendly visitor to the 
gallery, “What would you say if I told 
you you could have the pick of these 
paintings to take home with you?” The 
friend, taking a parting glance around the 
gallery, nonchalantly replied, “I should 
say | wasn’t going right home just now.” 
Thus the sensitive, shrinking soul of the 
painter is rasped by an unappreciative 
world. The musician is let off more 
easily. 

The early annals of the Puritans do 
not suggest rich nourishment for the 
flowering of the fine arts. They were < 
trifle too introspective. Art appears after 
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material necessity is overcome, and 
flourishes on the turning verge of decline. 
Music and literature, painting and sculpt- 
ure must be free from demands of 
utilitarianism. A few itinerant portrait 
painters from England, France and Italy 
strayed to America, and several home- 
grown artists, with best intent, copied 
their technique, and have handed down 
to posterity, amusing portraits, “hard as 
Pharaoh’s heart,” of Divines and Gov- 
ernors of their day. Newport had blos- 
somed into culture at the time of Bishop 
Berkeley’s appearance in 1730, while 
Boston was still debating the “Half Way 
Covenant.” Thus, Gilbert Stuart, brought 
up under Newport influence, was a finer 
colorist than Copley,sprung from Puritan 
Boston. 

About 1760, the West India trade pro- 
duced a wealth and leisure from the mar- 
riage of which, art appreciation is born. 
Theological shackles were loosened. 
After the death of Dr. Watts, “hymns by 
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mere human composers,” began to be 
fugued through the nose. The violin and 
organ were heard in meeting. Ambitious 
youths went to England to study painting. 
Architecture was notably beautiful in the 
dignity of its simple lines. A style of 
architecture, from English foundations, 
arose as illustrated in our finest colonial 
buildings which seem as fitting to New 
England as the Swiss chalet to the Alps 
or the Taj Mahal to India. When the 
Tories took French leave, they carried 
most of the Boston culture and refine- 
ment with them. Copley was one of them. 
After the Revolution, new families from 
the country came to weave new strands 
into the social fabric, create a patriotic 
aristocracy and gain insight into zsthetic 
mysteries. These old Revolutionary 
heroes and magistrates were painted by 
Stuart,the finest portrait painter America 
has produced. The tenderness of his 
flesh tones and luminous color indicate 
that he followed Leonardo’s maxim: 
“One color is brilliancy, two colors is 
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tone, three colors is mud.” 

During the first half of the 19th cen- 
tury, the humanities radiated from the 
Boston Atheneum which held exhibitions 
by foreign artists and purchased paint- 
ings of local talent. Audubon’s birds 
were first shown to the public there. 
Education of Americans was up-hill work 
at this time when Andrew Jackson said 
in one of his state papers, “Artistic taste 
was the attribute of overbearing aristo- 
cracy,” and even the polite and travelled 
John Quincy Adams remarked that he 
wouldn't give fifty cents for all the 
sculpture of Phidias and Praxiteles. 
Refinement was at rather a low ebb if we 
may believe Mrs. Trollop, at the time 
when Washington Allston became the 
lion of the small circle of art-lovers in 
Boston. He had studied under both 
Copley and Stuart, and was the last 
American of the English school. When 
he was painting Belteshazzar’s Feast, it 
was eminently de rigeur to take dis- 
tingued visitors to his studio, where 
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Webster, Judge Story, Choate or Emer- 
son might be found. Belshazzar’s Feast 
was purchased by the Atheneum and in 
1831, Stuart’s famous Washington and 
Wife were obtained from his widow for 
$1500. A prominent professor, reverting 
to days on the farm, thought Washington 
wore a muttony look. Copley was the 
master in 1775, Stuart in 1800, Allston in 
1830, and by 1850, a group of artists fol- 
lowed, of whom no one was facile prin- 
ceps. Ames, Harding, Hoit, Page, T. B. 
Reade, Ordway, Channey, Cole, made a 
coterie of painters in the studio building. 

When we review the art conditions of 
1854, in which year the Boston Art Club 
was formed, we find that the English 
point of view was passing and native 
artists had created what was called “The 
Hudson River School,” many of whom 
lived in Boston, and painted the White 
Mountains which were the main-stay at 
every exhibition. The purpose of the 
Club was to “elevate the feelings, refine 
the manners and increase the sensibility 
to exalted beauty.” 

The original founders were A. G. Hoit, 
Edward A. Brackett, Benjamin Champ- 
ney, Walter M. Brackett, E. L. Brown, 
Alfred Ordway, C. F. Sleeper, F. S. 
Frost, Moses Wright, Edward Pressy, 
S. L. Gerry, William Lee, S. W. Griggs, 
F. D. Williams, M. G. Weelock, A. C. 
Hamlin, Gilbert Attwood, C. A. Barry, 
Joseph Ames, H. H. Moses. These 
twenty men laid the foundations of 
modern art appreciation in Boston. 
Joseph Ames was the first president. The 
Club met in the studio of Mr. Williams 
in Tremont Row and at Russell’s music 
store. 

Soon the plan of the Club was enlarged 
to include men in various walks in life, 
who wished to derive benefit from asso- 
ciation with artists and sculptors. Poten- 
tial might-have-been artists were these, 
who liked to loaf in the atmosphere of 
studios—critics, connoisseurs, amateurs 
and patrons, who, artists sometimes com- 
plained, were more ready to admire art 
than encourage it by purchase. These 
lay members were taken in, no one can 
deny, to provide the sinews of war. 

Alas, that the pretty fable of the rain- 
bow and its elusive Pot of Gold at the 
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end should be such a pitiless satire on the 
artist who follows ideal beauty in ex- 
pectation of gaining an ample and as- 
sured income. The finances of the or- 
ganization were of course precarious, and 
once when some light-fingered visitor 
stole a dozen paintings from an exhibi- 
tion, Fanny Kemble, the actress, saved 
the Club from utter bankruptcy by giving 
a benefit reading. 

During the Civil War, the Club 
languished, and at a meeting when but 
eleven active members could be mustered, 
the suggestion was made of throwing up 
the sponge. But the sturdy spirit of men 
like Walter Brackett, still a lively mem- 
ber at 88 years, kept it alive, and after the 
War, the old guard pulled themselves 
together and held an exhibition in Horti- 
cultural Hall. George Fuller and Morris 
Hunt became the new leaders. When 
Hunt appeared upon the stage, he made 
things lively with his unharnessed genius. 
When he was spoken of for President, 
he said “he’d be hanged if he would be 
President of any institution which had 
by-laws,” proving his true irrepressible, 
artistic spirit. Coming back from Europe, 
he educated the public taste up to the con- 
temporary French masters at the time 
when Millet was discredited and un- 
discerning critics were accusing Corot of 
rubbing cigar ashes on a canvas and call- 
ing it a picture. 

By this expansion of membership 
among the laity, an anchor was placed in 
State Street. The sun of prosperity 
shone brighter and in 1871, the Club was 
incorporated, as follows: 


Chas. C. Perkins, Horace H. Moses and 
George D: Russell, their associates and suc- 
cessors have hereby made a corporation by 
the name of the Boston Art Club, to be 
located in the City of Boston for the purpose 
of advancing the fine arts by the establishment 
of an Art Gallery and Library, and by other 
kindred means; to promote social intercourse, 
and to afford the conveniences of a Club 
House to its members; with all the powers 
and privileges, and subject to all the duties, 
restrictions and liabilities. set forth in all 
general laws which now are, or hereafter may 
be, in force applicable to such corporations. 


The Club rented rooms on Boylston 
Street, constantly growing in grace and 
worldly estate. During these years, Bos- 
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ton was in the hey-day of her esthetic 
glory when the old lady, visiting from the 
West, thought she could see exhalations 
of genius steaming up from the heads of 
every other citizen. While the literary 
coterie held the floor, the strength of 
painting lay in men of the calibre of 
La Farge, Vedder, Sargent, Champney, 
Hunt, and Innes. 

A French critic, coming from the con- 
tinental studios, wrote a book after visit- 
ing the local studios in 1894 to announce 
that the word “genius” could not be ap- 
plied to any Boston artist. 

Here seems a good place to raise the 
question of what constitutes Boston Art. 
We hear the frequent remark that Bos- 
ton is provincial. What is the peculiar 
type of provincial Yankee Art? Or if it 
is only in the making, what direction is 
it taking? Is there a Yankee hall-mark? 
lf there is a “Boston manner” in paint- 
ing, it emanates from the museum school. 
But the question refers now to the out- 
of-door art of city building. 

\When you stand upon the Acropolis in 
the Ancient Athens and look about 
upon the Temple of the Maidens, the 
Columns of Jupiter, the Theseum, Thea- 
tre of Dionysius, the gateways, statues, 
hermae, one spirit seems to breathe 
through them all. There is a unity in 
these ruins which is peculiar to Greece 
and seems to belong there. When you 
ascend the lantern above the gilded dome 
in the “modern Athens” do you not find 
an assortment of brick and stone monu- 
ments as diversified as the witches’ broth 
in Macbeth, reminding you that this is a 
cosmopolitan many-rooted nation? As 
samples, there is the Bunker Hill obelisk ; 
the Library, patterned after” the St. 
Genevieve of Paris, its “litter” at the 
gateway entrances on the Common; the 
Christian Science Mosque; the Old State 
House with Lion and Unicorn; the Fen- 
way Synagogue ; the Old South Building, 
Ericisson Statue, Shaw Memorial, and 
if your eyesight is equal to the test, the 
Pilgrim monument at Provincetown with 
its Italian ancestry which should be 
Anglo-Saxon. These indicate that art is 
heterogeneus, hybrid. The various orders 
have filtered through the Yankee mind 
but not yet assimilated into any distinct 
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provincial type. The nearest approach 
to an indigenous architecture is in the 
Colonial period as exemplified in Craigie 
House or the Old South Church. 

Athens grew up in Slavery, Boston in 
Freedom. 

In speaking of Boston as a conserva- 
tory of art, mention must be made of the 
Copley Society, Fenway Court, the 
Museum, the Tavern and St. Botolph 
Clubs, which contain distinguished artist 
members, and such schools as the Normal 
Art and Eric Pape. The Copley Society, 
originating in 1879, has devoted much 
attention to masquerades, revels and 
pageantry, and has brought together 
many notable collections of paintings 
open to the public for a consideration. At 
an early exhibition of the Society, the 
first President relates that the paintings 
were being arranged according to the 
size of the frames when a member of the 
Art Club appeared and suggested that 
some regard to tone relations might make 
a more harmonious display. The advice 
was followed with success, and since then 
the Art Club has kept a brotherly eye 
upon the younger society. 

As in other days, Thomas G. Appleton 
and C. C, Perkins were liberal patrons of 
art in Boston, so to-day is Mrs. John L. 
Gardner. At her sumptuously appointed 
galleries of Fenway Court is a rare col- 
lection of old masters, which the owner 
generously opens to the public at stated 
intervals. Paintings to which men gave 
their life devotion are the heritage of the 
human family, and should not be sequest- 
ered in private galleries by wealthy citi- 
zens unwilling to admit the public. There 
was a gleam of truth in the saying that 
the ancient monasteries protected art 
from the dark ages and modern million- 
aires from the enlightened ages. 

The new Art Museum is a refrigerator 
of art. Criticism has been made that 
there is discrimination against local 
artists in the matter of displaying pic- 
tures. In its more spacious quarters its 
policy will undoubtedly be more liberal 
with regard to encouragement of local 
talent. Its galleries are frequented espe- 
cially by Italians, who display a spon- 
taneous and refined appreciation of paint- 
ings. Three of the teachers of the 
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Museum school are among “The Ten 
\merican Painters.” 

To go back to the Club the outlook was 
so good in 1881, that plans were made for 
a new Club House of handsome architec- 
ture, which was erected at the corner of 
Newbury and Dartmouth Streets at the 
cost of $85,000. At the first exhibition 
in the new building were paintings by 
Childe Hassam, Enneking, Alder Wier, 
Bruce, Twatchman, William M. Chase, 
Carrol Beckwich, George Maynard, Will 
H. Low, George Innes, Jr., and many 
others of distinction. 

As a representative of the esprit de 
corps of the Art Club we might take Mr. 
Enneking who is the third longest mem- 
ber, but as filled with enthusiasm for his 
profession as when he joined in his youth. 
His jovial personality and deep-rooted 
convictions draw about him an apprecia- 
tive circle of listeners. A visitor to his 
studio bathes in a gorgeous sea of color. 
A devoted disciple of Monet, he suggests 
rather than explains his meaning, pictur- 
ing a fairer earth than any we are quite 
acquainted with. His atmospheres, 
luminous, shimmering, vibrating with 
light, mark him as an idealist. The scarce 
figures or animals are utterly subordinate 
to the great natural world of landscape. 
He lingers over the warmer tones, pale 
yellows and Indian reds, which express 
the tender melancholy of autumn fading 
into winter. He is always at work laying 
tone after tone upon his pictures. “.\ 
painting is never finished,” he says, in 
contrast to the old French master who 
observed that two persons must co-oper- 
ate to paint a masterpiece; one with a 
brush, the other with a beetle to knock 
the artist down at the psychological mo- 
ment before the canvas is spoiled. [En- 
neking feels that the last note of color 
harmony is never attained. 

Thus the Club has passed through 
three eras; from its founding in 1854 to 
1871 when it was a travelling institution 
with no permanent abode ; from 1871, the 
year of its incorporation, to 1882, when 
it rented rooms in Boylston Street ; from 
1882 till 1910, domiciled in the Back Bay. 
During this latter era, the Club has had 
several exhibitions annually without 
charge for admission (a policy of few art 
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clubs) ; has loaned its galleries to other 
societies at nominal fee, and has taken an 
interest in promoting legislation to 
beautify Boston and the State. The cen- 
tennial exhibition of 1876 gave a great 
impetus to art in America. This in- 
creased interest is shown in the school 
curriculums, endowments to museums, 
art collections in public libraries, popular 
art lectures and increasing attendance, 
particularly among girls, at the schools. 

The new era, now inaugurated, changes 
the spirit of the Art Club and places it 
on a new footing with splendid accom- 
modations for social intercourse. The 
changes include an additional story to the 
building in which a modern, well-lighted, 
well-ventilated gallery is placed, contain- 
ing a portable stage for platform enter- 
tainments. There are seventeen bed- 
rooms papered in old-fashioned style; a 
large richly appointed gentlemen’s dining- 
room; an exquisite ladies’ and several 
private dining-rooms ; kitchen and buffet ; 
reception rooms, elevator, card-room; 
and every facility for making this the 
most desirable club in Boston. The 
dining-room is furnished entirely in 
inahogany ; the silver and glassware were 
designated for the club and bear its 
monogram. The accommodations for the 
women of the members’ families are es- 
pecially serviceable and appreciated. The 
cuisine is in charge of a distinguished 
chef, Emil Bangratz. The location at 
Copley Square is the most desirable in 
town; the lodging rooms and sanitary 
appointments of latest pattern; the table 
to satisfy the most exacting connoisseur 
at very reasonable rates, (the table-d’hote 
luncheons and dinners on Thursday and 
Saturday have orchestral accompani- 
ment); the long-accumulating library 
and multitude of periodicals ; the billiard 
and game rooms; the Sunday concerts 
and Saturday evening entertainments; 
the magnificent assemblage of paintings 
upon the walls, added to the nimbus of 
artistic aspiration which hovers over the 
Club, makes it one of the most attractive 
in the country. 

There are at present about 500 mem- 
bers, of whom 100 are artists, including 
musicians, sculptors, architects and paint- 
ers, Harvey N. Shepard is the presi- 
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dent, Hendricks A. Hallett and Henry 
Hornblower, vice-presidents; George H. 
Worthley, secretary; Harry M. Aldrich, 
treasurer. 


The large number of lay mem- 
bers comprises leading doctors, law- 
yers, business-men and poilticians, for 
Governor Rice and Governor Ames were 
presidents of the Club and Governor- 
Elect Foss is a member. But the art in- 
terests predominate and shape the policy 
of the club. 

These lay members are always ready to 
act upon the suggestion of such pro- 
fessional men as John J. Enneking, the 
landscape painter, H. H. Kitson, the 
sculptor, and Walter Dean, the marine 
painter, who are conspicuous in the social 
life of the institution. They plan to have 
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the next public exhibition one of national! 
importance, to reflect the best ideals oi 
American art. Only paintings of highest 
recognition will pass the jury. They feel 
that the public will be best educated by 
a few masterpieces rather than a melange 
of all comers. 

A continual prosperity is assured to an 
institution rooted in the traditions oi 
members having such strong personality 
as the Inneses, father and son, John S. 
Sargent, William M. Hunt, F. D. Millet, 
George Fuller, Albert Bierstadt, Emile 
Carlson, Tom Hill, Gaugengigl, Martin 
Millmore, the sculptor, Frederick Vin- 
ton, Mark Fisher, E. L. Weeks, W. E. 
Norton, Marcus Waterman, Appleton 
3rown, F. S. Tuckerman, to mention a 
few of the former members. 
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By JAMES BRANNIN 


The silver light cf eventide 

Slips from the ever glooming pines; 
The threads of light, in fading, glide 
As ii a ladies hair of gold 

Her loveless heart made pale and cold. 


The beams would lose themselves in sleep 
But that they very faintly smile; 

And smiling, make a feint to weep, 
And almost hide their charming guile. 
—lI quit the moonbeams from the blame, 
And sign them for another name— 


So doth the moon of time and change 
Go, after the dying of the day! 

The light so warm and sweet and strange 
Charmeth my gladness all away ;-- 
Asleeping in a latticed grange, 


The moon gave her a heart of change. 
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HE collection of American paint- 

ings formed by Harry Newton 
Redman, Esq., of Boston, attests 

both the influence of French im- 
pressionism on American art and the 
originality, the personal enthusiasm, the 
ever growing feeling for refinement, 
delicacy and distinguished design, with 
which many of our best men have reacted 
upon impulses received in France at a 
time when the quest for essential truth to 
the facts of the world’s illumination was 
at its. keenest. Works secured by Mr. 
Redman in the seven or eight years since 
he began collecting are by Edmund C. 
Tarbell, Willard L. Metcalf, Charles H. 
Davis, Edward H. Barnard, Theodore 
Wendel, George L. Noyes, William M. 
Paxton and Louis Kronberg, most of 
whom are represented by several can- 
vases; all by good and characteristic 
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New ENGLAND IMPRESSIONISTS IN THE 
REDMAN COLLECTION 


By F. W. COBURN 


works. The collection is _ singularly 
homogeneous. No American connoisseur, 
it is safe to say, has more consistently 
confined his attention to the painting of a 
single school. Enough works have been 
brought together to make the exhibit 
thoroughly representative, if not neces- 
sarily of every one of the artists named, 
at least of the common spirit which, 
despite individual differences, pervades 
their productions. 

Its essential Americanisin, implying 
refinement, taste, freedom from bombast 
and salaciousness, and a very consider- 
able technical attainment, makes this 
school of New England painters—no 
looseness of language, I believe, is in- 
volved in calling it such—one that merits 
the respectful, considerate attention of 
collectors. Merely as a matter of 
historical record, of reminiscence of a 
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distinct phase of the artistic development 
of this country, these pictures of Mr. 
Redman’s, if kept together, will have 
value. But personal enthusiasm for the 
work of these so-called Boston impres- 
sionists tempts one to commend much 
more strongly this Boston musician’s 
sagacity in gathering at this time a num- 
ber of characteristic canvases of these 
painters—now, while most of them are at 
the acme of their achievement. The 
successes of the past half decade, their 
record of medals and prizes won at great 
art exhibitions, the purchase of their 
works by leading museums give color to 
a conviction that their reputation may 
prove not to have been local and ephem- 
eral. When many aspirants with a like 
purpose stand outside the Hall of Fame 
the doors usually open to receive a few 
of them. Out of the stirring literary 
activities of New England in the middle 
nineteenth century have emerged several 
names to be accounted as classic. May 
not some of the New England painters of 
the early twentieth century eventually 
stand on a level with Emerson and 
Lowell and Whittier in critical esteem? 
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Literature expressed very adequately the 
transcendentalism of 1840; the beneficent 
materialism of 1910, which is transform 
ing a collection of provincial villages into 
one of the most magnificent of metropol- 
itan cities, has found its finest expression 
in the paintings of Tarbell and Benson 
and De Camp, in the sculptures of Pratt 
and Kirchmeyer. 

Mr. Redman’s object in forming this 
collection, he tells me, has been two-fold : 
his personal pleasure and the desirability 
of establishing a precedent. He enjoys 
the paintings and he believes in them. 

The right to like art produced in ac- 
cordance with the inspiration that came 
to Edouard Manet half a century ago 
still has to be argued with a surprising 
number of otherwise intelligent persons, 
amongst them many university savants 
and some art critics. The most effective 
argument, in outline, claims that respon- 
siveness to many of the finer harmonies 
of nature has been quickened, not dead- 
ened, in our time. Musicians say that ex- 
quisite harmonic combinations which 
once would have been deemed unintel- 
ligible or barbaric even in the profession, 
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STRING OF PEARLS. 


to-day delight audiences of intelligent 
amateurs. Sculpture has progressed from 
the affected idealism of a century ago 
toward a subtle rendering of structural 
and superficial facts which reveals char- 
acter, individualism, life, as these have 


not before been disclosed in sculpture 
since the Renaissance. Since Manet, 
feeling that the current practice of paint- 
ing within an arbitrary scale of values 
made every picture false to the essential 
state of the light in which objects are 
seen, threw over the age-honored con- 
ventions of chiaroscuro and began paint- 
ing things as nearly as possible in their 
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actual values, a new sensitiveness toward 
the elemental truths of illumination has 
appeared. The custom of endeavoring to 
represent nature not as in a conventional 
world lighted by a sun that never was, but 
as viewed in this our world under a 
luminary at whose unshadowed bright- 
ness earlier artists blinked, this disposi- 
tion to follow nature as closely as pos- 
sible in setting the key for pictorial and 
decorative harmonies, has affected not 
merely the practice but the temperament 
of many professional painters, of some 
even among those who still follow the 
ancient formulas; and of the general 
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public a considerable section have kept 
apace with the artists in this quest for 
beauty along the highway of truth. In 
Boston, as it happens, the dominant 
group of painters for some years past has 
been composed of men who were at 
school when the impressionistic move- 
ment was at its height in France and who 
have during their professional careers 
steadily advanced in technical proficiency, 
combining in works of great charm and 
distinction the impressionist’s feeling for 
truth to the very essence of moonlight, or 
twilight, or night light, with the regard 
which every competent artist has for the 
principles of design, delineation and 
characterization. The resultant art ap- 
peals to contemporary laymen variously, 
according to their tastes, prepossessions 
and prejudices. It has infected Mr. Red- 
man with an all but overwhelming en- 
thusiasm—as one easily appreciates in 
surveying, with him, his admirable col- 
lection, housed for the present at the 
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By THEopoRE WENDELL 


New England Conservatory of Music of 
whose faculty he is a member. 

Of the painters represented in the Red- 
man collection there is a particularly im- 
pressive showing of works by the late 
Edward H. Barnard, not absolutely the 
greatest of the New England painters 
who derived their early inspiration from 
French impressionism, but one of the 
ablest, most conscientious and most con- 
sistent. Mr. Barnard, after a life whose 
later years were clouded with mental 
troubles, died about a year ago. To Mr. 
Redman, who had enjoyed his friendship, 
he confided a brief autobiographical 
sketch, portions of which have been pub- 
lished in the Boston Evening Transcript. 
These data show that Mr. Barnard, who 
had previously studied architecture at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
entered the school of the Museum of 
Fine Arts about the time of its founda- 
tion in 1877, had four years’ work as a 
stained glass designer, and then, with the 
























money he had saved, continued his 
studies in Paris. 

The effect made upon the young Bos- 
ton painter when he first became well 
acquainted with the pictures of the great 
leader of plein air impressionism is thus 
described : 

“The last winter I was there I was 
fortunate enough to see an exhibition of 


Monet’s. I had seen some of his work 
before. I thought it good but rather 
queer. However that room was filled 


with outdoor nature and it filled me 
chockful. I sat down at once and wrote 


to Hayden, Davis, etc., to come up and 


see the show of Monet’s, and they came. 
I had the pleasure of seeing their eyes 
opened also.” 

Mr. Barnard’s career after his return 
from France was one of practically unin- 
terrupted devotion to outdoor painting, 
mostly about his home in Belmont and at 
Mystic, Connecticut, where his life-long 
friend Charles H. Davis, has lived and 
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worked. The man’s philosophy of art is 
summed up in these words: 

“A landscape painter, it seems to me,” 
he writes, “must be happy, and we find 
many portrait and figure painters taking 
it up for the fun if not seriously. It is 
the power to paint out of door light which 
Monet has shown us that makes it so 
fascinating and lures us out of our stuffy 
studios. And also with M. Zola I believe 
that Truth (with a big T) is IT. It 
seems strange that we must assert this 
fact not only in art but in politics, busi- 
ness, religion, and almost every other 
branch of human work. But thus are 
human beings made, or rather make 
themselves.” 

In accordance with his creed and his 
temperament Mr. Barnard worked out 
the problems of his art with sober faith- 
fulness to the facts of the illumined 
world. He painted nature rather than 
from nature, rarely rearranging or elim- 
inating, and he avoided the trite or ready- 
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made subject. Working as is best in 
presence of strong light, with patches of 
contrasting colors, juxtaposed for the 
sake of the vibratory effect, he attained a 
pale but resonant greyness of total effect 
which is palpably true to the usual at- 
mospheric conditions under which New 
England landscape is displayed by day- 
light. On account, perhaps, of his early 
training as a draughtsman he always 
modelled the forms in his foregrounds 
with excellent competence, and even in 
the distant passages, where the “values” 
sometimes threaten to run out in chalk- 
iness, there are interesting suggestions of 
form. 

Among the Barnard pictures in Mr. 
Redman’s collection which are recalled 
with especial pleasure are ‘Forenoon, 
Mystic,” a wide expanse of pasture, river 
and distant hills, as grandiose in scope 
and composition as a picture of the Hud- 
son River School, but infinitely truer in 
its gentle gradations and carefully studied 
half tones; “Looking Over the Oaks,” a 
setting of great trees into scintillating at- 
mosphere; “The River Weeders,” a 
brilliant handling of a genre subject; 
“Morning After Rain,” a shade more 
sophisticated in arrangement, but not on 
that account less pleasing than some of 
the others; “The Night Sky,” a lumin- 
ous cloud-filled heaven, bodied forth 
over a sombre tract of earth on whose 
outer edge gleam the lights of a distant 
city; “Blue Haze,” enveloping a tangle 
of woods as seen across a pasture. These 
and other canvases, which were seen col- 
lectively in the memorial exhibition of 
Mr. Barnard’s works at the Saint Botolph 
Club, Boston, in the spring of 1910, must 
have confirmed in most observers an im- 
pression of the painter’s single-minded 
truthfulness and undoubted technical 
powers. No other collector has so many 
of Mr. Barnard’s works as Mr. Redman 
has; they constitute an inestimable life 
record of a painter who followed a single 
impulse whole-heartedly, enthusiastically. 

While Mr. Barnard followed a straight 
course, preserving down to his death con- 
victions formed in young manhood, his 
life-long personal friend, Charles H. 
Davis, has left a record of changing 
“manners” which have doubtless resulted 





from profound shiftings of the view- 


point. Contrast his exhibitions of the 
past two or three years with those of 
fifteen years ago and you appreciate that 
the Davis of to-day is working away 
from naive literalism and that he is at- 
tempting, by processes of synthesis, to 
capitalize his residual visual experiences. 
In plain English he seems to be painting 
from memory—de chic—more than for- 
merly. The Redman collection does not 
contain a record of the development of 
this very strong landscape painter. It 
has, however, one of the most notable 
works of the period in which he was por- 
trait painter in extraordinary to all out- 
doors. “The Great Oak,” studied ac- 
curately as to its construction, sympathet- 
ically as regards its appearance in the 
enveloping atmosphere, is a model of 
descriptive painting, well phrased, simple 
and yet sufficiently subtle. It is an 
analogue, in pure landscape painting, to 
some of the charming figures which Mr. 
Tarbell and Mr. Benson do out of doors. 

Numerically considered, the paintings 
by George L. Noyes, sometime instructor 
in the fine arts at one of the universities 
in California and lately returned to Bos- 
ton to practise his profession, constitute 
the largest group in the Redman collec- 
tion. They have been chosen sagaciously 
to represent an artist whose style is thor- 
oughly modern, piquant and at the same 
time scholarly. 

For Mr. Noyes always paints crisply, 
vigorously. He affects somewhat wider 
intervals between his values in dark and 
light than some impressionists find it 
practical to use and hence, while his com- 
positions often glow with pure strong 
color, they may lose a little in the lumin- 
osity. 

In essential respects Mr. Noyes is a 
painter of high competence, one who, face 
to face with nature, knows what he wants 
and gets it. His technique has altered 
considerably since he painted in Mexico 
some years ago—producing at that time 
genre pictures that were harder and drier 
and browner in tone than his later works. 
Of this earlier manner Mr. Redman has 
an excellent example in “Mexicans 
Washing Pottery.” Of late years Mr. 
Noyes has painted mainly at Cape Ann 
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and in western Massachusetts. The 
lserkshires have sometimes been regarded 
as unpaintable. Mr. Noyes thinks other- 
wise. He has maintained his thesis in 
such brilliant and decorative canvases as 
“Cumington Valley,” with its well 
modelled foreground ; “Pinacle Pasture,” 
“Cumington, Late Afternoon,” and “The 
Westfield River,” rippling deep blue un- 
der an intense sky amidst the greenest of 
forests and warmest of rocks and sand- 


MEXICANS WASHING POTTERY. 


bars. Again the dashing execution which 
is justified by consistent values, clearly 
thought out, has hardly ever been more 
delightfully exemplified than in “A 
Meadow Tangle, Annisquam,” a well or- 
dered riot of weeds and wild flowers sub- 
inerging a stone wall which runs back to 
a clump of trees in low relief. Behind 
the tangle is a hill whose sleek smooth- 
ness is in picturesque contrast in texture 
as well as tone to the luscious medley of 
the foreground. To have become con- 
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fused in the jumble would have been the 
amateur’s fate, but Mr. Noyes established 
his main values sharply, distinctly, and 
then painted into them, with apparent 
ease and unconcern, yet with every stroke 
counting toward an end foreseen from 
the beginning—an impressive exhibition 
of the artistic imagination. Another 
work in the Redman collection, “Hay 
Cocks,” seen warm and glowing in a sun- 
lit meadow from such an angle that no 





By Gerorce R. Noyes 


sky appears, gives an equally favorable 
impression of this painter's aptitude. 
Willard L. Metcalf, who began life as 
a wood engraver in Boston, who studied 
landscape with the late George L. Brown 
and who is now one of the New York 
members of Ten American Painters, is 
among the sublest and most skilful of 
living landscape painters, a man singu- 
larly responsive to suggestion from the 
outside world, and quick to find an 
original way of following the suggested 
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course. He has something of the marked 
ability to simplify and explain which is 
often characteristic of the complex and 
sensitive personality. He seems to find 
the very things he is looking after in the 
most unexpected places. His art is 
artistry in the highest sense, based upon 
nature and yet dependent, for its effec- 
tiveness, upon the moods and tenses of a 
temperament. Technically he paints with 
moderate breadth and always with dis- 
tinguished color. 

Mr. Redman has four of this painter’s 
works, purchased several years ago from 
a one-man show at the St. Botolph Club 
—an exhibition which marked the begin- 
ning of the remarkable vogue Mr. Met- 
calf’s pictures have had of late. 

Least spectacular of these canvases, 
from the standpoint at least of subject, 
and the most bewitching and romantic in 
motive, is the ‘Partridge Woods,” a work 
which, from its having been loaned for a 
long time to the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, has become very familiar to New 
England people. The scene is merely an 
opening in a scraggly wood, viewed un- 
der the strong light of noon. There is no 
rippling brook or bosky dell or shady 
nook to allure the Philistine or the semi- 
cultivated who thinks with Ruskin that a 
landscape subject is arid if it contains no 
water. In this pictorial epic of an oak 
thicket appeal to literary sentimentalism 
is conspicuously absent. But it contains 
something better ; it fixates a touch of the 
beauty of the illuminated world. On the 
brush covered ground falls the warm 
sunlight that has filtered from a blue 
green sky through an opposing screen of 
trees, each trunk carefully differentiated 
from every other, each bough seeming to 
sway in atmosphere. The cutting of such 
edges as appear, the accurate delimitation 
of the shapes of openings in the foliage 
and the observation of the effects of sun- 
light upon the local color were necessary 
to the processes by which through ex- 
ercise of high imagination the painter 
arrived at this outcome, one of the best 
wood interiors ever painted. Similarly, 
“Flying Shadows” as they pause for a 
minute in their sweep across a New Eng- 
land pasture, have been caught and placed 
with a convincing competence which only 





a fellow landscape painter is likely 
thoroughly to appreciate, though the 
picture, now hanging in the Library of 
the New England Conservatory of Music, 
is one which everybody likes. 

Wherever “Johnny Cake Hill” is, it 
has given Mr. Metcalf a motive for a 
very effective composition, an uphill road 
twisting amidst plantain and wire grass 
to the brow that darkens against a sky 
precisely harmonious in tone with all 
below. The name was well chosen, as 
every visitor at the Conservatory re- 
marks: the theme so much more so that 
this hillside, composed within the four 
sides of a gold frame, seems to have been 
destined from its creation to inspire in 
some painter a chromatic lyric of earth 
and air. 

William M. Paxton, a painter of in- 
quiring disposition and consummate 
technical skill, who has pushed an art 
founded originally on impressionism far 
in the direction of completeness and 
fidelity to the details of the aspects of 
nature, is represented in Mr. Redmar’s 
collection by a single large and sumptuous 
canvas, “A String of Pearls.” In this a 
young woman, seated, holds a pearl neck- 
lace up toward which she looks. It 
reveals Mr. Paxton’s technique at its 
best—searching, thorough and founded 
upon profound knowledge both of the 
effects of light and the facts of construc- 
tion. It is perhaps a little less remin- 
iscent of Vermeer than some of the 
recent works of this artist. 

Edmund C. Tarbell did for the annual 
exhibition of Ten American Painters in 
1907 a very beautiful landscape, “By the 
River,” which Mr. Redman was fortunate 
in securing. It has since been shown at 
the Museum of Fine Arts and elsewhere. 
It exhibits very adequately those qualities 
of tempered enthusiasm, of high sensitive- 
ness to impressions and well nigh perfect 
control of the medium of expression 
which have made Mr. Tarbell one of the 
foremost painters of this age. Represent- 
ing some trunks of our New England 
black birches in partial silhouette against 
a bluish river it was painted, since it was 
a Tarbell, with clearness, crispness and 
elegance. Those characteristics and many 
of more serious import, have dis- 
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tinguished the long line of masterpieces 
that began with “The Opal” and has in- 
cluded ‘The Venetian Blind,” ‘The 
Breakfast Room” and “A Girl Crochet: 
ing.” With these this landscape may 
certainly be mentioned in the same 
breath. By comparison it makes, truth 
to tell, several works by famous masters 
in the same gallery at the Museum seem 
a bit vulgar and parvenu. This is art of 
aristocratic simplicity, untinged by os- 
tentation, affectation or evidences of loss 
of self control. In producing a very ad- 
mirable degree of likeness, even of illu- 
sion, Mr. Tarbell not only resorted to no 
trick or artifice; he seems rather to have 
understated than overstated the contrasts 
by which a more common-place artist 
would have told his story. Emphasis has 
heen placed naturally, on the poignant 
portions of the picture, as notably about 
the roots of the trees where a young 
woman is seen reading, but the difference 
in pitch between the modelling of the ac- 
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cented and the unaccented passages is 
neither forced nor dramatically exagger- 
ated. Complementary colors have been 
played against each other, as is realized 
on close examination. Yet the spots of 
pigment are drawn together sufficiently 
to fuse into an agreeable and unob- 
trusive color tone. The whole perform- 
ance is in medium high key, poignant, 
lively, modern, and with never a dis- 
cordant note. Mr. Tarbell of late years 
has been so busy with figure painting that 
he has only rather infrequently turned to 
landscape. Because this picture in Mr. 
Redman’s possession is of a kind that 
rarely comes from his studio, it is excep- 
tionally valuable and significant. 

That an art amateur who is a musician 
by profession should have been interested 
in Louis Kronberg’s “La Loie Fuller” to 
the extent of acquiring it is hardly sur- 
prising. The painter, sometimes called 
the American Degas, because of his fond- 
ness for theatrical subjects, made studies 
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of Miss Fuller when she was first play- 
ing at Folies Bergere, endeavoring to 
reproduce on canvas something of the 
brilliancy of pure colors and the bewilder- 
ing swish of draperies which captivated 
Paris. Mr. Kronberg’s technical success 
with a difficult motive was very consider- 
able; it explains the undoubted popular- 
ity of his picture which has been evident 
whenever it has been exhibited. 

The foregoing, with other works of art 
not specifically mentioned, constitute a 
collection, whose owner is to be con- 
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gratulated not so much because he has 
gathered pictures whose financial wort) 
is likely to increase—though they un 
doubtedly represent a good investment— 
as because of the canvases he has not 
collected. For after all, it is 
supreme test of connoisseurship to buy 
pictures. Anybody can do that—although 
unfortunately for the artist, most peo 
ple nowadays prefer to buy automobiles. 
The pictures that he does not buy ar 
those by which the collector's calibre is 
known. 
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THE Eves Or THE PortTrRAIT 


By KATHARINE ROOF 


did not have that feeling about the 

portrait. Indeed of that house in 

which I was born, and from which 
we moved I believe in my fifth year, I 
seem to remember little else but the por- 
trait standing out from the gloom of a 
back parlor that opened upon a green 
lawn barred with the diagonal gold of 
late afternoon sunlight. I suppose the 
parlor must have been a light room in the 
middle of the day, yet I see it always as 
dim and full of shadows with the portrait 
the one definite thing among unremem- 
bered pictures and vague black-walnut 
furniture. 

It was the likeness of a young priest— 
the Abbé, mother called him,—with his 
eyes bent upon his devotional book. A 
peculiar, scarcely perceptible, smile 
hovered about his lips and his lowered 
eyelids. Almost all imaginative people 
must at some time have had the illusion 
of being followed by the eyes of a por- 
trait. My experiences have been stranger 
than that. Some friends of mine have on 
their walls the portrait of an aunt that to 
every one else seems to exhibit the serene 
placidity characteristic of feminine por- 
traits, of a certain period, yet to me it 
wears an expression sinister and evil. 
And the mysterious part of it is that I 
have recently heard something about the 
original of the portrait that explains the 
face I see upon the canvas in a manner 
little short of startling,—another Jekyll 
and Hyde story not generally known to 
the world. But that is not the story I 
started to tell. I quote it to show why I 
believe that in a way we are unable to 
explain some subtlg essence of personal- 
ity, of the self, can be incorporated in a 
portrait. A college professor who had 
spent many years in the east and pursued 
occult studies with an old Buddhist priest 
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once told me that some inexplicable force 
or power seemed to exist in the temple 
pictures of the deities by the old Chinese 
and Japanese artists. But to return to 
the Abbé: I can assure you that no sen- 
sation that can come to you from the 
direct gaze of the eyes of a portrait is 
comparable to that breathless sense I had 
of waiting to see the lowered eyelids of 
the priest rise, or to the shock of the 
inconceivable thing that actually hap- 
pened. Yes, although I could not have 
been more than eleven years old at that 
time I know that it happened, and not all 
the affectionate ridicule of my parents 
could make me disbelieve it. One day I 
sat reading toward twilight—in another 
house, not the one with the dark back 
parlor—curled upon a large old-fashioned 
sofa that faced the wall upon which the 
portrait hung. All at once I felt impelled 
to look up in the way one is compelled by 
the eyes of another upon one, and when 
I raised my eyes and looked at the op- 
posite wall for one breathless mintue 
the eyes of the portrait looked into mine. 
After that first shock my sensation was 
not so much one of fright as of fascina- 
tion, then suddenly the terror of it swept 
me and I rushed in a panic from the 
room. And nothing would induce me to 
go in there again until my mother, 
although protesting at my folly, had the 
picture taken down and put in the attic 
with its face turned to the wall. And 
even then my feeling about it was such 
that I would never go in the place where 
it stood alone. 

It had not occurred to me for some 
time to question the identity of the Abbé. 
There was a portrait of my grandmother 
and also one of a great aunt in the same 
room and one day, they tell me that a 
visitor stopping before the Abbé’s picture 
asked me who he was and I replied, “My 
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grandfather, I think,” and the old gentle- 
man who had asked me, much to my sur- 
prise, laughed until he was obliged to 
wipe his glasses. But when I came in 
later years to ask about the portrait I 
found that nothing was known in the 
family about the Abbé’s identity beyond 
the fact that my mother’s father had 
brought the picture with him from 
France together with his other belong- 
ings. But my grandfather was dead and 
my mother never recalled hearing him 
mention the picture. Mother was an un- 
romantic and incurious person who had 
apparently inherited only the practical 
qualities of the French with no trace of 
what we hear referred to as their tem- 
perament, and her imagination had never 
been excited by the idea of the portrait. 

Well, the Abbé remained in oblivion in 
the garret until we were all grown up and 
was not brought to light until my young- 
est sister’s marriage. At that time our 
home circle being so reduced and broken, 
father and I had decided to take a long 
trip to Europe. When we were sorting 
out our belongings Susie, my older mar- 
ried sister, remembering an_ excellent 
place for the Abbé on her own walls, took 
possession of the portrait. Recalling the 
unconscious joke of my childhood she in- 
sisted upon referring to him as “Grand- 
father,” to the obvious discomfort of her 
conventional husband who had neither a 
French strain in his blood nor an Amer- 
ican sense of humor. But a month or so 
later when I was paying her a little visit 
I looked in vain for the Abbé upon her 
walls. 

“Where have you hung grandfather ~”’ 
I inquired and Susie hesitated and 
laughed. 

“Why we had him up in the library 
but I took him down.” After a moment 
she added, “Little Frances was afraid of 
him.” 

I had a distinctly shivery sensation 
when Susie said that. “She had the most 
absurd fancy about it.” I knew before 
Susie explained it what Frances’ absurd 
fancy was. “The child insisted that one 
afternoon toward dark .when she was 
alone in the library getting a book from 
her little shelf, the Abbé opened his eyes 
and looked at her. She was so fright- 
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ened we could hardly get her to sleep that 
night.” 

“Yet it was not a malignant look ex- 
actly,” I reflected. 

I remember the expression of Susie’s 
face after I had said it. “Jane Ordway, 
what are you talking about!” 

I knew there was no use in discussing 
the subject with materialistic Susie so I 
merely replied, “Don’t you remember I 
had the same illusion—if you call it that 
—when I was a child?” 

“Well, for Heaven’s sake don’t let 
Frances hear you make any such idiotic 
remark!” was Susie’s sisterly and mat- 
ernal comment. 

A little while after that father and | 
went abroad and in the course of the 
summer spent a week with a cousin of 
ours living in a wonderful old chateau in 
Normandy near the Breton border. It 
was a dream place with a carved facade 
dating back four centuries, great rooms 
with carved marble mantels, rich old fur- 
niture and fine old portraits. Then there 
was a garden with a box-bordered walk 
encircling it. Our French cousin was a 
severe looking old lady with that mas- 
culine adornment so frequently displayed 
by French ladies of all classes upon her 
upper lip, and a hawk-like expression of 
the eyes. She did not seem in the least 
severe or hawk-like, however, and re- 
ceived us with all the hospitality possible 
to her moderate means and frugal habits. 

I remember as I stood the day of our 
arrival studying the portraits of my an- 
cestors that she pointed out one of an at- 
tractive young girl with her hair done in 
the curls and puffs of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

“That is the mother of your grand- 
father who emigrated to America,” she 
said. “It is curious how strongly you 
resemble her.” I murmured that I was 
flattered, while father agreed that bar- 
ring the difference in what he called “get 
up,” it was a very marked resemblance. 
“T will dress up like her some day,” I 
suggested, and Cousin Eloise smiled 
peculiarly. “If you.do, don’t go in the 
chapel,” she said. “Why not?” I asked 
but she only smiled again and shook her 
head. 

Later in the day I visited the chapel. 




















It was small and rather bare except for a 
fine old altar-piece and the remains of 
some fifteenth century carving over the 
door, but while I was in it, I had the 
strangest sensation of there being some- 
one there. It was obviously impossible, 
for there was no available spot that could 
have concealed the smallest child, but the 
feeling grew upon me to such an extent 
that I turned and hurried out of the place 
without examining the rich old triptych 
over the altar, and as I did so I had that 
panicky feeling of some one behind me. 
I recalled Cousin Eloise’s remark and 
wondered, as one considers such things 
without believing them, if the chapel 
were haunted by the ghost of my great- 
grandmother. 

I think it was our second evening—a 
wonderful moonlight night and warmer 
than French evenings often are—that I 
felt a sudden desire to go up in the west 
tower which reminded me of all the tales 
of adventure I had ever read. “TI feel 
sure one would get a sensation there!” 
I exclaimed, and father prophesied 
reprovingly, “Some day you will get more 
sensation than you want on these wild- 
goose expeditions of yours.” Neverthe- 
less he consented, grumbling amiably, to 
go with me, and even father, although as 
I have said of a practical American turn 
of mind, admitted that the sight of the 
garden in the moonlight,—the mysterious 
shapes of the yews and the tall hedges, 
the strange shadows in the angles of the 
gabled roof,—was worth the trouble of 
the precarious stairs. It was a peculiarly 
brilliant moonlight. I noticed as we 
picked our way down the curving stairs 
how it fell in sharp white patches upon 
the stone, making the shadows black by 
contrast. 

We must have been two-thirds of the 
way down, and I was ahead, when I be- 
came aware that some one was coming up. 
I did not realize until afterwards that the 
approach was accompanied by no sound 
of steps or of rustling garments. I 
wondered who the visitor to the tower 
could be, knowing that the house con- 
tained no occupants besides ourselves 
but the servants who could hardly have 
an errand to the tower at this hour unless 
possibly Cousin Eloise were sending for 
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us. A cold draught seemed to come from 
somewhere as he passed; it was a priest 
with his eyes bent upon his breviary. 
That struck me as odd,—an excess of 
devotion although it might be possible to 
read in the strong moonlight. I waited 
upon the landing for father to come up. 

“Did you know Cousin Eloise had a 
priest on the place?” I asked him. “It 
seems curious we have never seen him 
before. He must have come from the 
chapel at the foot of the stairs.” 

‘What are you talking about?” father 
replied a little testily. He disliked 
descending winding stairs in an uncertain 
light. 

“That priest we passed on the stairs,” 
I said. 

“Priest? We didn’t pass any priest,” 
father replied. 

I felt that unpleasant sensation that is 
described as having the hair rise upon 
one’s head and a strong desire to get into 
the light. 

We went back to the great room only 
partially lighted by the candles and a 
single lamp, and for the moment I wished 
ardently for a strong crude American 
electric light. Cousin Eloise spoke no 
English and father not more than a 
dozen words of French, so the burden of 
conversation rested almost entirely upon 
me; and as my own French was a little 
unwieldy from lack of use, it -was rather 
an exhausting process. Father, however, 
interested himself in a Tauchnitz, and 
after some preliminary compliments to 
the chapel and the tower I asked Cousin 
Eloise if there was a priest in the house- 
hold. I thought she started and looked 
at me oddly. Certainly she did not 
answer at once. 

“There is one who comes sometimes. 
Why do you ask?” 

“We met one just now on the tower 
stairs,” I replied watching her face. I 
could not translate her expression. It 
was akin to a smile yet it was not a smile. 

“Ves, he is fond of the tower,” she 
replied. Then she added, “But do not 


mention this before the servants.” 

Her curious and unexplained request 
while it left me in doubt was not reassur- 
ing, and I admit I felt distinctly nervous 
when I went to my room which was in 
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the same end of the chateau as the tower. 
It was a very large room whose corners 
remained unaffected by the pale light of 
the candles. While I was hunting about 
in my luggage for a book to distract my 
thoughts I was sure I heard a sound of 
footsteps in the vicinity of the fireplace, 
as if behind the wall. Someone in the 
next room, of course. But was there a 
room there? I stopped to think. No, 
the tower was there. Footsteps on the 
tower stairs? The thought sent a shiver 
along my spine. I listened with every 
nerve strained. No, they were not 
descending steps. They had rather a 
stealthy sound as if the person were 
anxious not to betray his presence. A 
burglar? There was almost a warm 
comfort in the thought. But ought I to 
investigate, alarm the house? There, the 
sound had stopped. It was nonsense— 
overstrained nerves. There were always 
sounds about a house, especially an old 
one. I brought my candles over by the 
hed and read until I was sleepy. The 
footsteps did not come again. 

The next afternoon IT was walking by 
mvself along the rather damp path that 
bordered the garden. It was one of those 
sray davs that come so frequently in the 
France that we are accustomed to think 
of as “sunny,” and the walls of the hedge 
were considerably higher than my head, 
so that the lieht was that of twilight. As 
IT was strolling along wondering ahout 
the love stories of the past that had 
centered ahout that path. and thinking 
that the chill of French chateaux might 
conceivably have put a check upon 
romance, IT looked up and saw a priest 
coming toward me from the extreme end 
of the path. For fhe first instant I did 
not connect it with my experience upon 
the tower staircase. When T did T stopped 
with an almost uncontrollable impulse to 
turn and run, checked in its turn by a fear 
of turning my back uvon the figure. So 
I stood still and waited for it to approach, 
my heart beating to suffocation. TI was 
prepared to see it disannear at any mo- 
ment. I was prepared in a chaotic way 
for any catastrophe; but instead the 
figure came slowly, steadily nearer, with 
the rhythmic unmasculine walk of the 
priest, his eyes bent upon his book. I 
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felt a whiff of cold air—and he had 
passed. Yet in that breathless instant 
the thing flashed into my mind,—the 
Abbé, the Abbé of our portrait with the 
lowered inscrutable eyelids, the Abbé 
with the strange eyes behind those eyelids 
which I believe, preposterous as it may 
sound, little Frances and I had seen! 

As I stood later that same afternoon in 
the drawing room trying to while away 
the hours before it was time to dress for 
dinner the portrait of my great grand- 
mother suggested to me that it would be 
fun to dress up like her as I had proposed 
doing. I set about it at once and in a 
short time with a little readjustment and 
manipulation of a pale gray evening gown 
I had with me I contrived to produce a 
really striking similarity to the effect of 
the portrait. 

Cousin Eloise seemed amused by my 
prank. “Now you are comme une Fran- 
caise,” she said laying her wrinkled hand 
on my arm, “in spite of the American 
blood.” 

In the childlike excitement of “dress- 
ing up” I temporarily forgot my after- 
noon’s experience in the garden, but a 
little later after dinner when father was 
enjoying a solitary cigar on the terrace, 
T told Cousin Eloise about the portrait 
my grandfather had taken with him to 
America and asked if she knew anything 
about it. Her manner showed the same 
hesitation she had shown when I spoke 
to her of my meeting with the priest upon 
the tower stairs, but finally she said, 

“T know the portrait you refer to, al- 
though of course I have never seen it.” 

“Whose portrait is it?” I asked then 
breathlessly. “We never knew.” 

“He was an Abbé. a young Abbé who 
was our priest and lived here in the 
chateau.” 

“What do you know about his life? 
Was there anything special about it?” 

She gave me a glance from under her 
fierce eyebrows. “About his life—no,” 
she replied. Her emovhasis was peculiar. 

“His death then?” T whispered. 

Cousin Floise’s nod was sinister. 

“Vou mean hedid not die a—a—natural 
death ?” T pushed the question against her 
uncommunicativeness. Again she nodded 
but added no details. “Won’t you tell me 














about it?” I urged. 

“There is not much to tell,’ Cousin 
Eloise answered then. “He was in love 
with your great-grandmother, the one 
whom you have dressed yourself like to- 
night.” 

“A priest!” I exclaimed, startled, “In 
love!” 

Cousin Eloise smiled. “It has been 
known to happen. Priests are men.” 
Then she rose observing with a glance at 
the ormulu clock that it was her bed hour 
and excused herself, leaving me to 
meditate in some agitation upon what she 
had told me. 

If one were going to attempt to explain 
the preposterous thing, was it not con- 
ceivable that the ghost had noticed my 
resemblance to the woman he had un- 
wisely loved in life? If so to-night, 
dressed up in the actual semblance of her 
portrait—I did not finish the thought. It 
sent a shiver down my spine. * 

As I started slowly upon my prepara- 
tions for the night I wished I had not 
dispensed with the services of Felise, the 
inquisitive, talkative French maid my 
cousin had offered me. Felise’s society 
would have been preferable to solitude 
at that moment. That creepy feeling I 
had had in childhood of fearing to turn 
my hack returned to me. I was afraid 
to cover my face as I washed,—a feeling 
for once weirdly justified, for as in the 
act of drying my face TI turned with a 
sudden terrifving sense that someone was 
lehind me. it was to see him standing 
there heside the fireplace in his black 
Abhé’s robe with the square white collar. 
and his eves not covered by his lowered 
lids stared straight into mine. 

T cannot attempt to describe that look. 
If I feared it. it was not the ordinary fear 
that is inspired by the idea of a ghost. 
Beyond any terror of the supernatural it 
was the fear of a comnelling force, some- 
thing that drew irresistibly. T recall tak- 
ing a few steps toward the figure instead 
of fleeing from it. I have often won- 
dered what might have happened if it had 
not been for the accident that occurred 
at that moment. As I moved I struck 
against the edge of a table upon which 
the candlestick stood, jarring it so that it 
overturned against the light muslin dress 
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which I had taken off and thrown over a 
chair. It flared up in a brilliant flash of 
light and in that light the Abbé vanished. 

Without mentioning the incident to my 
skeptical father who would probably have 
proposed a lunatic asylum in jest and a 
sanitarium in earnest, J suggested to him 
the desirability of receiving a peremptory 
letter calling us to Paris the following 
day—a proposition which he, being very 
much bored, received with alacrity. I 
had no mind to spend another night in 
my great-grandmother’s apartment. But 
before we left I had another conversation 
with Cousin Eloise upon the subject. 

“Tell me how the Abbé died,” I asked 
her. 

“It is said that your great-grand- 
mother’s father had him thrown down the 
staircase, which broke his neck,” she 
replied more calmly than seemed quite 
compatible with the idea—yet after all it 
had happened over a century ago and 
Cousin Eloise had probably not been as 
closely in touch with the Abbé as I had. 
She was more communicative this time. 
“He was discovered entering your great- 
grandmother’s boudoir—the room where 
she had her lessons with him—by a secret 
passage leading out to the staircase. It 
was the room you have been occupying.” 

With a shiver I recalled the stealthy 
footsteps I had heard that first night. 
“Where is the secret panel?” I asked in 
excitement. 

Cousin Floise glanced at me curiously 
as she replied, “On the left side of the 
fireplace. Tt is still there.” 

The left side of the firenlace! The spot 
where the Abbé stood! “Was she 
sunnosed to he in love with him ?” T asked. 

Cousin Eloise shrugged. “She was a 
young girl. He was her tutor—no doubt 
the only man she had seen. He was 
handsome I believe. Her father married 
her off at once. Put a year or so after- 
wards she died. The Abbé apparently 
had some influence over her. They said 
he had only to look at her and she fol- 
lowed him.” 

“T know.” T said. 

Cousin Eloise stared. 
know about it?” 

Perhaps that time my answer was un- 
satisfactory. “It was his eyes,” I said. 
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St. OswALD AND A RUSHBEARING 


By CHARLOTTE ROBERTS 


“Our fathers to the house of God, 

As yet a building rude, 

Bore offerings from the flowery sod 
And fragrant rushes strewed. 


May we the children ne’er forget, 

The pious lesson given, 

But honour still together meet, 

The lord of Earth and Heaven.” 
Old Rush-bearer’s Hymn. 


The charm of rural England, to an 
American is most effectively illustrated 
in the strict observance of quaint rustic 
customs, heirlooms of past ages. The 
expression “Old England” finds complete 
justification in these celebrations. 

The history of America is too short to 
commemorate many fete days, for we 
have not, in this respect, a rich heritage, 
the possession of all older countries. Per- 
haps a more prominent reason lies in the 
fact that the Church of England is not 
“The Church” in America. If Great 
Britain were deprived of this stronghold 
and all attendant ceremonies, she would 
be destitute of features that help make 
her as a nation so united and picturesque. 

Professor Henry Van Dyke in a recent 
lecture before The Sorbonne has illus- 
trated environment with a quotation from 
Emerson’s poem, “Each and All.” 


“The delicate shells lay on the shore, 
I wiped away the weeds and foam: 
I fetched my sea-born treasures home ; 
But the poor unsightly, noisome things 
Had left their beauty on the shore 
With the sun and the wind and the 
wild up-roar.”’ 


St. Oswald taken from his lawful niche 
and transferred to foreign surroundings 
will doubtless follow in the path of the 





sea-treasures. The shells, however, 
have served a far-reaching purpose; so | 
hope an account of a Grassmere rush- 
bearing in honor of the old Northum- 
brian king and saint may meet with some 
interest. 

Rush-bearing is a rural religious cus- 
tom dating back to ancient times and now 
in England almost obsolete. There are a 
few local survivals in Lancashire, York- 
shire and the Lake District. In early 
days the churches were strewn with 
rushes for a flooring; even the castles 
were so carpeted. In the churches it be- 
came the custom to renew the rushes 
once a year, usually the Saturday after 
the patron saint day. Grasmere, in the 
Lake Country, is the only place in Eng- 
land that can claim the preservation of 
this ceremony is unbroken record, from 
its origin to the present day. 

The poet Wordsworth, in his earlier 
years, lived in Grasmere and has im- 
mortalized the region in verse. The 
church there is dedicated to Oswald, the 
Christian king and saint, whose memory 
is dearly cherished for having firmly 
planted Christianity in the north of Eng- 
land. . 

3ede in his ponderous Anglo-Saxon 
history has an interesting account of this 
saintly king’s rare and _ beautiful life. 
The father of Christianity to Durham, 
York and Northumbria was Columba, 
the war-like abbot of Iona. St. Augustine 
and his followers had made little impres- 
sion in these places, so this Anglo-Saxon 
prince beseeched the monks of Iona to be 
more persevering and convert the Saxons 
of the North. 

Oswald was the second son of Ethel- 
fried “The Ravager,” conqueror and 
dread enemy of the Scots. The rightful 
heir to the Northumbrian throne was his 
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wife’s brother Edwin, whom he had 
deposed and banished from his kingdom. 
The friends of the lawful monarch realiz- 
ing the treacherous plans made for his 
death, by his brother-in-law, rallied 
around the young prince and defeating 
Ethelfried, enthroned Edwin their legit- 
imate ruler. He ruled well over North- 
umbria and tried to propagate the 
Christian religion through his domains, 
for by his wife’s influence, he had been 
baptized in that faith. During his reign, 
Oswald with his brothers and some sons 
of the nobility were sent to Scotland, 
where they remained in exile for seven- 
teen years. The Scots and Picts under 
the apostolate of Columba had become 
Christians and among them Oswald, 
though only a child had learned the truths 
of this religion and had been baptized in 
the Celtic church, which is different from 
the Roman Church. Edwin being over- 
thrown by two fierce out-law chiefs, 
Penda and Cadwallon, Oswald’s brother 
Enefried was sent for and made ruler. 
He renounced his Christian religion and 
the country relapsed into paganism. Cad- 
wallon defeated Enefried in battle; then 
treacherously killed him. 

Oswald had a far finer and braver 
nature than his brother and at the head 
of a small Christian band undertook to 
conquer his country against immense 
forces of formidable barons. The un- 
equal army met near the Severn Wall, 
built by the Romans and which divided 
Northumbria into two parts. On a 
height now called St. Oswald’s field, the 
young warrior, on the eve of battle 
erected, with his own hands, a large 
wooden cross. Kneeling before it he 
prayed, “Let us implore God in his mercy 
to defend us against the pride and fierce- 
ness of our enemies. God knows our 
cause is just. We fight for the salvation 
of the Nation against the Britons, whom 
our fathers gloried in challenging, but 
who now prophesy the extirpation of the 
race.” That same night he saw in a 
dream the holy Columba, patron saint of 
the church of his baptism. The war-like 
abbot of Iona, who had been dead for 
forty years, appeared before him in shin- 
ing angelic beauty. Erect he stood and 
stretched his resplendent robe over the 
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whole small army, as if to protect them 
and thus addressed the prince: ‘As God 
said to Joshua, “be of good courage and 
play the man. At break of day march 
to the battle. 1 have obtained tor thee 
from God, the victory over thine enemies 
and the death of tyrants. ‘hou shalt 
conquer and reign.” 

The prince in the morning told his 
dream to his Anglo-Saxon followers and 
they all promised to be baptized, if he 
returned a conqueror. Early in the day 
the battle began and Oswald gained a 
complete and remarkable victory. Cad- 
wallon the last hero of the Britons, victor 
of forty battles and sixty single combats 


was slain. The Britons were driven 
from Northumbria, never to return. 
Those north of the Dee came _ under 


Northumbria rule; south of the Severn 
Wall they remained independent until 
conquered by Oswald, whom they after- 
wards called, “He of the Shining Sword 
or Liberal Hand.” 

In 634 Oswald became Emperor of 
Britain. He was sixth of the great chiefs 
who had the title “Bretwalda.” Before 
him a tuft of feathers, ‘“Tufta,’” emblem 
of supreme authority was carried and 
after this used only by Northumbria 
kings. He reconciled two tribes, always 
in deadly conflict and made of them a 
real nation. Thus the Angles, Scots, 
Picts and Britons were given one com- 
mon language. Lede says “He learned 
to possess in hope the Heavenly kingdom, 
which his fathers knew not and in this 
werld God gave him a kingdom vaster 
than that possessed by any of his an- 
cestors.” 

As soon as he was firmly established 
upon his throne, his first thought was to 
bring his religion into the country; for 
this end he had to procure missionaries. 
Instead of applying to the Roman mis- 
sions, in England, founded by St. 
Augustine, he turned to the monks of 
Iona. The Celtic church therefore 
brought the first light of the Christian 
religion into Northern Britain. 

The first leader, Coman, sent by the 
Ionian monks made a sorry failure of his 
mission and returned to Iona disgusted 
saying, that he could not tame stubborn, 
barbarous savages. Aidan, a_ gentle 
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monk, hearing this report said that he 
thought Coman was too hard on ignorant 
people. This reproof was justly ac- 
cepted by the monks and Aidan chosen 
as Coman’s successor and sent with some 
Celtic monks to Northumbria. Oswald 
was delighted with the change for Aidan 
proved to be a true, brave friend. To- 
gether they worked for the good of the 
kingdom. Aidan’s dialect not being un- 
derstood in some parts of the country, 
Oswald acted as interpreter, but this task 
proved to be a hard and dreary one, as 
they could find few traces of the old 
Roman missions. 

Aidan chose for his Bishopric a barren 
island and erected there the first Chris- 
tian church, for until Oswald planted his 
cross on the eve of his tirst great victory, 
the people had never seen a church altar, 
or any Christian symbol; therefore 
|Landisfarne became the religious capital 
of Northern Britain. It is an island only 
at certain tides, being connected a part of 
the time, by a bar, to the mainland. 

Bede praises Aidan more than any 
other apostle and according to his -ac- 
counts Oswald and Aidan are rivals in 
their good deeds, for they were both 
saints upon earth. The good Bishop was 
the first priest to give, in alms, all that 
he received from the rich and to practise 
what he preached. The education of 
children always interested him and event- 
ually all the churches and monasteries, 
founded by him, became schools. His 
journeys from town to town were made 
on foot, for he mingled with rich and 
poor alike; though sowing broadcast 
seeds of charity, he was in the justness of 
his rebukes a second John the Baptist. 
He was Prior of Melrose and died an old 
man while on one of his missionary pil- 
grimages. The adoring people carried 
him to his favorite Landisfarne, where 
he is buried. After many years he was 
enrolled as a saint. 

Oswald was too young and energetic 
not to make his influence felt beyond his 
own domains. After the conversion of 
Wessex, a small but powerful kingdom, 
he sought in marriage, the king’s daugh- 
ter. Meanwhile Penda was still alive 
and all powerful in Mercia, his pagan 
stronghold. He had never had an op- 
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portunity to avenge Cadwallon’s death 
but when he found the Northumbriari 
hero had crossed the river into his pagan 
country and was converting the people, 
he became furiously enraged and declared 
war. 

They fought for two years, but at the 
battle of Masserfield, August 5th, 642, 
Oswald gallantly met his death. This 
saintly king died at the early age of 
thirty-eight, mourned and beloved by all 
his countrymen. His last thoughts were 
for others and the words, “God have 
mercy on their souls,” as Oswald said 
when he fell, have passed into a proverb, 
signifying those who pray in life and 
death. Penda not satisfied with his 
his rival’s death, ordered the body to be 
brought to him and the head and hands 
severed and put on stakes. The head 
was removed by the king’s brother and 
received at Landisfarne by the faithful 
Aidan and there interred. The hands 
were carried to Bamborough and sacred- 
ly deposited. Some years after his death, 
King Alfred’s daughter had the body 
buried, with great pomp, at St. Oswald in 
Glouceshire. Gradually he became canon- 
ized as a saint. 

Many miracles and legends are attrib- 
uted to him. On the site of the cross on 
St. Oswald’s field wonderful miracles are 
said to be performed and men and cattle, 
to this day, are brought to Masserfield 
to be cured. The most popular legend 
related is that one Easter, while at din- 
ner, a silver dish of meat was set before 
him, and as he was about to ask a bless- 
ing, the servant whispered that beggars 
were clamouring outside; whereupon 
Oswald ordered the meat to be taken to 
them and the dish to be broken and 
divided among them. Aidan, who sat 
next to him took his right hand and said, 
“May this hand never wither.” The 
prayer was granted, for the: hands 
brought to Bamborough remained free 
from decay. 

Surely the Grasmere church has made 
a wonderful choice in their patron saint. 
We were so fortunate as to be in Amble- 
side, the next town to Grasmere, at the 
time of the annual rush-bearing festival, 
on Saturday, August 7th, 1909. We 
drove over early in the afternoon and 
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found the village filled with strangers 
from all the surrounding districts. The 
church there, where Wordsworth wor- 
shipped for so many years, is not an old 
structure though well covered with the 
beautiful English ivy. On this occasion 
a flag was flying from the church tower 
and through the open door could be seen 
the floor strewn with the rushes gathered 
by the villagers. 

The church with its natural surround- 
ings would lend grace to any scene. It 
faces the blue waters of Grasmere lake 
and on one side rushes a mountain stream 
while hovering above is Helm Crag, cast- 
ing over all far-reaching and ever moving 
shadows. But the crowning element was 
the perfect day, a rare event in rainy 
England. The colour of the mountains 
peculiar to this lake region is indescrib- 
able, for the atmospheric effects cause 
wonderful variation of shades changing 
from a green bronze tint to the richest 
of purples, while the soft haziness in the 
landscape envelopes all in_ ethereal 
beauty, very different from the defined 
clearness familiar to most mountain dis- 
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tricts. 

Encircling the church is the graveyard 
where all the Wordsworth family are 
buried and not far away stands Dove 
Cottage, the modest home of the poet and 
his sister Dorothy. Reverend Stopford 
Brooks, by untiring zeal and interest, has 
had their home opened to visitors and 
converted into a memorial for the poet. 
An aged dame, who remembered Words- 
worth and his sister, was in charge and 
showed us all over the lower floor, but 
was too feeble to ascend the stairs. As 
we entered the pleasant rooms above, we 
were greeted by a brilliant flood of sun- 
shine and we felt we were breathing an 
atmosphere of hospitality and genial 
frugality, that seemed to come from the 
hovering spirits of the former inmates. 

As we re-approached the church the 
bells rang forth in joyous tones. The 
children, all the week, had been prepar- 
ing their garlands, and now heavily laden, 
clad in stiffly starched frocks, they ap- 
peared from every direction and placed 
their offerings on the stone wall, around 
the church. At half-past six the band 
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played the rush-bearer’s hymn and mar- 
shalled the procession into line. In the 
glow of the setting sun the children took 
up their wreaths and marched to the 
church door. Two boys with St. 
Oswald’s banner, of royal purple and 
gold, led, followed by a full vested choir 
and clergy. The band preceded six 
maidens, who bore the rush-bearing sheet 
filled with rushes. Formerly this sheet 
was always spun by the village maidens. 
After them were the children who added 
joyousness always to these fetes. Among 
them we spied a dainty little American 
girl. her face wreathed in happy smiles 
and we felt great pride in having so 
charming a representative. 

St. Oswald’s hymn was sung, as they 
entered and continued until the maidens 
dropped the rush-sheet before the altar, 
then followed a full even-song service, 
at the close of which the largest garlands 
are taken to a neighboring field and 
placed on a pole around which morris 
and country dances are enjoyed by the 
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youths and maidens. 

Wordsworth was always much in- 
terested in this merry-making and offered 
prizes for the best wreaths, so that the 
festival was looked forward to all the 
year with great joy by the children. [n 
the following lines the Lake poet has 
perfectly described the charming pastoral 
ceremony :— 


“This day when forth by rustic music 
led 
The village children, while the sky is red 
With evening lights, advance in long 
array 
Through the still church-yard, each with 
garland gay, 
That carried sceptre-like o’er-tops thie 
head 
Of the proud bearer. 
To the wide church door 
Charged with these offerings our fathers 
bore 
For decoration in Papal times, 
The innocent procession softly moves.” 








CHAPTER III. 
THE DEPARTURE 


During the weeks that followed, the 
red-coat kept his promise and the gray- 
gowned Deborah kept hers. Day after 
day, while the homes of the Friends were 
unmolested, the two met in the woodland 
path, a path held by most to lead to fear- 
some things; yet Deborah boldly took its 
leading. 

One day when the wind of summer 
was high and tempestuous beyond its 
wont, the two sat on a mossy log, side by 
side, a little away from the narrow path. 

The man spoke: “We are ordered 
off.” He watched her closely to see her 
start or color, but she did neither; she 
was ever a surprise to him. 

“Whither and how soon?” she said 
smiling as calmly as if he had spoken of 
the rising wind. 

“Soon, very soon. We are making 
ready now. I fear I shall never be able 
to return hither, or at least not for many 
months—or years—who knows when this 
war will end, despite the confidence of 
some ?” 

“Methinks ‘twill do thee good to meet 
an open foe in field and not depend on 
disturbing peaceful folk.” 

“Thank you;” he rose, half frowning 
and bowed mockingly. “This then is 
gratitude.” 

She in turn rose quickly and dropped 
him a little courtesy. “Pardon, sir. I 
meant by thee, not thee,’ shaking her 
head, “but the men, the army. But doubt- 
less thee did know what I meant.” 

“T seldom know your meaning,” said 
the man as she seated herself again. She 
opened her great eyes in wide innocence. 

“Why? And I know thee so well. I 
can ever read thy meaning.” Which was 
true. ‘Now, I see in thy heart that thee 
is glad to go.” 
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“You do not see all,” he returned, “or 
else you would see I should be glad but 
for one thing.” 

“Thee must have known our friendship 
was not for long,” she spoke tranquilly. 

“You are glad it is over?” there was a 
note of bitterness in his voice. 

“Nay, not glad, but it seems best so.” 

She leaned back in her place now, and 
there was a silence broken by a blue-jay’s 
harsh, protesting note as a fiercer gust of 
wind rose and swept deep down the 
forest aisles unearthing withered leaves 
that had lain dead in the mould for many 
years. Mixed with new green growths 
and tiny twigs, they swirled about the 
couple and one brown, blotched, broken 
leaf fell into the girl’s lap. 

The rising passion of the wind stirred 
the man. He seized Deborah’s hands, he 
leaned toward her. “No, no,” he cried. 
“It is not best, I need not leave you so. 
Deborah! Come, come with me dear! 
Oh, Deborah, you know, you know how ~ 
I love you.” 

Then he lost power of speeeh as he 
looked at her, her beauty transfigured by 
a greater glory, by the joy of his confes- 
sion, by the power of her love. The wind 
beat one strand of her blue-black hair 
against her deep pink cheek and fanned 
to a glowing heat the flame of her eyes. 

“Oh!” she cried, as if with the pain of 
joy, then she paused and was silent, list- 
ening; for above the uproar of the wind, 
her quick ear had caught the sound of 
footsteps. 

’ Something like a sob passed her lips, 
opened for her sweet, passionate reply. 

“Some one is coming, Friend Ephraim, 
I fear. Farewell. I will see thee again 
—perchance—yes, to-morrow—go.” 

In a moment she was out from beneath 
his hand, beyond his encircling arm, 
through the twisting, straining trees and 
in the now well-trodden woodland path. 
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Here she stepped on slowly, with eyes on 
the ground, striving to kill the joy from 
her face. When at last she looked up, 
she stood face to face with John Wil- 
liams. 

He looked reproachful sadness. “I 
have seen thee with thy British lover, 
Deborah,” he said gravely. “I know now 
why thee cannot marry me, and why I 
would never marry thee if I could” 

She stood still in the path smiling at 
him, undaunted and with a lingering of 
that former radiance. “John Williams,” 
she said steadily, “thee cannot fright me 
so.” 

There was added to his sadness a touch 
of irritation. “I would not frighten thee 
Deborah, thee knows I would not frighten 
thee. And only yesterday thee did speak 
so nobly in meeting.” 

“T am sorry, John, I cannot marry 
thee,” she sighed, a calmly resigned sigh 
and moved on unconcernedly. “Think 
thyself deceived in whatever way seems 
best to thee, so thee troubles me no longer 
with thine importunities.” 

“Deborah Stebbins,” cried John Wil- 
liams, now angrily. How he longed for 
an inch or two of added height! “Does 
thee not know I have thee in my power— 
if it were not for the love I once felt for 
thee ?” 

“John Williams,” Deborah’s changeful 
voice had that ominous heavy note, her 
sisters knew but too well. “I would have 
thee know I am in no man’s power, no 
man’s.” 

She stamped her foot. “Does thee 
hear me? Thee knows not the first letter 
of love. Now, go and leave me. Go, I 
say!” The wind burst over them with 
renewed fury, it swirled her modest gray 
skirts about her ankles, and cast her once 
smooth hair in wide disarray. 

“No,” a smile curled John Williams’ 
livid lips. “TI leave thee not here.” 

“Then I leave thee and hope I may 
never see thy face again.” She swept 
down the path in the gusts of wind, her 
strong, young figure maintaining its 
supple dignity despite the buffeting. 

At the Stebbins’ gate stood Martha 
with Reuben Bennett at her side. He 
was a rosy-cheeked youth, with a line of 
down on his lip and the soft blue eyes of 


a girl. Martha’s red cheeks were un- 
prettily streaked with tears. Deborah 
looked at her curiously but would have 
passed them, had not Reuben Bennett 
spoken to her. 

“Deborah, wait but a moment! I have 
been telling Martha that I would go to 
the war. I cannot stay at home and do 
naught but furnish food for the stealing 
Britishers that are murdering braver men 
than they. Deborah, I must go, will thee 
not speak a good word for me?” 

Deborah laid her slender hand on 
Martha’s arm, the touch was not received 
over graciously. ‘Why not let him go, 
Martha?” she said. 

“He will be denied in Meeting,” sobbed 
Martha. 

“Yes, resistance is unholy, Reuben.” 
Then Deborah finished daringly. “But 
why not on the King’s side?” 

“On the King’s side!” cried the boy, 
“he is no King of mine.” 

Deborah laughed, the wild wind sent 
a wild pulse beating in her. 

“Thee is a foolish boy,” she said, “but 
weeping will not mend it Martha.” She 
shook her head _ half-mockingly at 
Reuben. “Stay at home and mind thy 
farm.” 

“That it may feed more Britishers!” 
he cried, “T thought thee would be with 
me, though a Friend, thee is so brave, 
Deborah.” At his note of admiration 
Martha peeped through her moist fingers. 

But Deborah had turned up the path: 
with her old habit she flung words over 
her shoulder. ‘Were TI a man and not a 
Friend, IT might go to the war myself,” 
then she added too low for them to hear. 
though she laughed between her words. 
“But not on the rebels’ side, Reuben, not 
on the rebels’ side!” 

Deborah seldom saw the rising of the 
sun and it was the sisters’ habit to save 
for her the best of the breakfast. She 
slept by herself in the unfinished half. 
story above, her two sisters shared the 
small hed-room opening off the kitchen ; 
none of them would desecrate the fore- 
room, also opening from the living-room, 
by using the great testered bed. 

On this morning, the third after the en- 
counter with John Williams, after wait- 
ing longer than customary for Deborah’s 





























rising, Patience climbed the stairs to her 
sister's chamber. The wind of two days 
before, had not lessened in strength and 
had been doing terrible havoc at sea and 
along the coast, scattering the rival fleets 
and spoiling the rival camps. Some of its 
fury was felt in this inland spot, so that 
the upper windows rattled as Patience 
mounted the stairs, and the staunch low 
house quivered to its very rafters. 


“Thee is a hard sleeper, Debby, to 


dream in this gale,” muttered Patience. 

It seemed but a moment when her foot- 
steps were heard coming down the stairs 
again; she turned into the living-room 
and faced Martha who was at her work 
there and scarcely looked up until her 
sister’s dry lifeless voice fell on her ears. 

“Deborah is not there.” 

“Where?” Martha looked up dully; 
she had her own burdens now. Then 
quickly she pushed past Patience and up 
the stairs to the attic and across the floor 
to Deborah’s bed. Patience followed, 
creeping as if half afraid along the 
broad planks. 

“She has not. slept in her bed,” she 
whispered behind Martha’s shoulder. 
Then she made a sudden dive past 
Martha and snatched something from the 
smooth coverlet. 

“Methinks that is writing,’ said 
Patience, holding it close to her nose and 
squinting at it. “Read it, Martha.” 

For Deborah who was a determined 
scholar for the times, had insisted on 
teaching Martha to read. Then Martha 
took the paper and moving close to one 
of the rattling window-panes where the 
wind, beating through the crack would 
have blown the paper from her hand, had 
she not held it fast, read to Patience. 

“Say to all I am gone to visit relatives 
in Conn. When I return I will be of help 
to thee. Fare thee well, Patience, work 
not too hard, Martha, read each day, so 
that thou wilt not forget thy letters. 
Deborah Stebbins.” 

“T know of no kin in Connecticut,” said 
Patience blinking at Martha. 

“There are none,” said Martha, turn- 
ing and going down the stairs. Patience 
came slowly after her; when she reached 
the room below, Martha was sitting on the 
settle, with tears in her dark eyes, and 
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her listless 


the 
hand. 

“Oh Marthy, Marthy,” Patience cried, 
and she sat down close beside Martha and 
put her thin arms clad in dull home-spun 
about her sister. 


note hanging from 


After a moment, she_ whispered, 
“°Twas a fearful night to go in,’ and 
again, ‘she hath no mother.” 

But somebody was at the outer door. 
It scarce needed a touch when it was 
flung open with a bang, and the wind 
swirled in, bringing in its wake, leaves 
and dust, and Sarah Ward, breathless 
and beaten. She struggled with the door 
to close it once again, and the sisters 
whispered to each other: 

“Remember, she has gone a-visiting, in 
Connecticut, our relatives.” 

“°Tis a high wind, Sarah,” said 
Martha rising suddenly and with no other 
greeting, bending over the hearth. 
Patience went toward the small corner 
cupboard. 

“Ts Deborah still sleeping?” Was there 
a strange note in Sarah Ward’s voice? 

Martha straightened suddenly from the 
fire. “Deborah has gone to visit relatives 
in Connecticut.” 

“She said naught yesterday of it. 
what hour did she go?” 

Patience gulped and swallowed and 
hastily glancing at the tall old clock across 
the room, spoke the hour: 

“At the tenth hour.” 

There was silence. The weakness that 
lingered about Sarah Ward’s soft mouth, 
and that lay in the depths of her liquid 
eyes was shown now in the very attitude 
of her small figure as she forced herself 
to say, ‘““Why I saw her after that hour. 
‘Tis passing strange.” 

“Patience has it wrong,” said Martha 
appearing boldly to the rescue of the 
family honor. “Deborah did not depart 
till late in the afternoon almost at eve.” 
Martha’s cheeks were a purple red from 
the excitement of this moment. 

Patience choked and coughed and with- 
drew somewhat. 

“Who was it went with her?’ ques- 
tioned Sarah. The words came out jerk- 
ingly ; she looked as if she longed to leave 
the house, but something held her. 
“Some Friends we knew were passing 
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and they besought her to keep them com- 
pany.” 

“I hope they escaped the storm. How 
long will Deborah stay?” 

“| cannot tell, perchance a week, or a 
month—” 

“It may be a year,” suddenly spoke up 
Patience. ‘‘’T would not surprise me did 
she stay a year.” 

“Prithee, sit down, Sarah,” 
Martha with tardy hospitality. 

“Thank thee,” said Sarah, she seated 
herself suddenly, ‘‘I did come to tell thee 
and Deborah some other news. Reuben 
Bennett has gone to the wars.” 

“Reuben Bennett!” Martha’s voice was 
fierce, suddenly it rose to a shriek. “Did 
he go last night and Deborah—” She 
clinched her hands and shook them at her 
side. “Sarah, what does it mean?” Then 
without pause still screaming, “She was 
ever thus, she must lead men after her, 
wherever she goes. Oh, I hate her though 
she be my sister—.” 

Sarah Ward’s gentle mouth stiffened, 
she came across the floor and stood 
directly in front of Martha’s convulsed 
figure. Patience crept up behind with a 
troubled face. 

“Thee is not thyself, Martha,” said 
Sarah steadily. “Thee is foolish. 1 know 
Deborah Stebbins ; | know that she knows 
naught of Reuben Bennett. Didst thee 
not tell me but yesterday that Reuben 
asked thy consent to go to the war?” 

“But I did not give it,’ Martha was 
sobbing now. “I would not have him 
denied in Meeting, but Deborah would 
not care.” 

“Martha Stebbins I have never told an 
untruth. I know that Deborah knew 
naught of Reuben Bennett’s going and 
went not his way. Why, did thee not tell 
me but now that she went to visit rela- 
tives in Connecticut?’ There was a 
triumphant note in Sarah’s voice. 

“Ske did, she has,” cried Patience lay- 
ing her rough hand on Martha’s crooked 
elbow. Martha’s hands were now before 
her face. ‘Twas but Marthy’s wildness. 
Think naught of it Sarah.” 

“T love Deborah as well as thee, her 
sisters,” said Sarah. “I will help thee 
bear her going if I may. But thee must 
not speak so to others, Martha, or 
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Deborah, herself, will be denied. Let 
me help thee. I did tell thee this ot 
Reuben and come hither to see thee first 
of all, Martha; the Lord will send 
Reuben back to thee, if thee does deserve 
His goodness and does not revile thy 
sister ; but if not, I tell thee Reuben will 
never be thine.” There was a prophetic 
ring in Sarah’s voice. 

“I am sorry,” said Martha between her 
fingers. 

“And to think thee should dream 
Deborah would look on a beardless lad 
when she might have many an older man. 
Nor is her heart so fixed on carnal things. 
She cannot help her beauty.” 

Then Sarah went. As the door banged 
after her. Martha seated herself by the 
table and throwing her arms across it, 
laid her head upon them. 

“She meaneth John Williams, by an 
older man,” she muttered. ‘Sarah has 
no will of her own, she is but a child.” 

“She does love Deborah,” cried 
Patience. 

“Deborah hath dazzled her as she doth 
all, save those who know her well.” 

“Thee is a wicked girl. The Lord will 
punish thee,” cried Patience. Then her 
tone changed. “Oh Marthy, let us not 
revile one another. We are all that be 
left, thee and I. Let us make together an 
agreement as to what we shall say to the 
inquiring Friends for Deborah’s sake.” 

Martha lifted her swollen face drearily. 
“°*Tis I have lost the most,” she said. 
“But never again will I speak so of 
Deborah. Sarah Ward did catch me un- 
awares. But Patience does thee think 
Deborah will return?” 

“Methinks when she does ‘twill be in 
pomp and pride. She was ever one who 
longed to be great and mighty.” 

Meantime Sarah Ward fought her way 
down the road against the wind and 
presently, breathless, faced John Wil- 
liams. She stopped him with her news. 

“Deborah is gone,” she panted. 

“Gone!” echoed John Williams, stand- 
ing in the centre of the road. He seemed 
dazed but not surprised. “Know you 
where she has gone?” His voice sounded 
like one who asks for the pleasure of 
answering himself. 


“Mary and Marthy say she hath gone 

















to Connecticut to visit relatives,” Sarah 
ventured tentatively. 

“Relatives, forsooth!”’ John Williams’ 
lips curled in a scornful smile. 


Sarah was aroused. She steadied her 
small figure. “John Williams,” she cried, 
“speak out thy meaning. I like not thy 
hints.” 

“Sarah, I know where Deborah Steb- 
bins is gone.” 

“Where?” Sarah bent forward. Into 
her soft widened eyes came a strange far- 
away look. ‘Tell me,” she breathed it. 

“She is gone away with a British 
officer. She has met him in the wood 
each day. The soldiers left last night.” 

Sarah nodded at him. “Yes, thee is 
speaking the truth.” 

“How did thee know?” He was dis- 
appointed as well as surprised. 

“T dreamed it last night,” Sarah whis- 
pered, with her eyes on his. “Deborah 
can make me dream of others, but this I 
dreamed of Deborah herself.” 

“Then if thee did know, wherefore 
ask me?” 

Sarah answered his question by asking 
another : 

“Do others know of the Britisher? 
Why she is gone?” 

“T do not know. 
thee.” 

“And thee will tell no other, John.” 
Sarah smiled on him appealingly. 

“Why dost thou love her so, Sarah?” 
cried John. Then he touched her arm. 
“Let us walk on, not against the wind, 
‘tis more sheltered this way,” and so they 
walked toward the woodland path. 

“Why did thee love her so, John?” 
Sarah smiled tranquilly. 

“Because she drew me on, she lured 
me. No man unless he loved and were 
loved by another woman could withstand 
her wiles, or draw away if she called. I 
know not why I once loved her, but this 
I know, that I love her now no more and 
nevermore. 

Sarah Ward said, “Because thee did 
love her once, thee will do her no hurt 
now.” 

“She hurt me many times,” answered 
John Williams, but his eyes were on the 
sweet face by his side. “And methinks 
when she can she will hurt me again.” 


I have told none but 
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The Cassandra-like power in Sarah 
Ward would only let her say. “Perchance 
she will, John; but ‘Love thy enemies, do 
good to them that persecute thee.’ ” 

“Is that why thee would keep her name 
pure, Sarah?” 

“The first reason is because I love her,” 
answered Sarah. 

“How can thee love her? Does thee 
not know that but for her, the heart of 
many a man would have turned toward 
thee? But when she saw them drawn to 
thee, she drew them her way.” 

“T should be no woman did I not know 
that her beauty and power are greater 
than mine,” answered Sarah’s gentle 
voice. 

“T said not that,” protested the other. 

“But it is with me as with thee,” per- 
sisted Sarah. ‘When she speaks to me 
and looks at me, I love her and forgive.” 

“Forgive!” with a contemptuous ac- 
cent. 

“Thee is no true friend, John Williams, 
if thee can not forgive.” 

“What would thee have me to do, 
Sarah?” he asked. 

They walked on in silence, sheltered a 
little from the wind’s blast. There was 
no supple gray-clad figure to meet them, 
no flash of scarlet to catch John Williams’ 
keen eyes. 

Suddenly he turned toward the woman 
at his side. 

“Sarah,” he said more gently, “me- 
thinks of late, I have forgiven her for 
myself, but not for thee. I am still 
jealous for thee. But for her I might 
have made thee love me, long since, but 
for her thee would be prized above any 
woman for thy fairness and grace, but 
for her thee would love me a little, I 
believe.” 

Sarah Ward stopped short in the path. 
The color beat up into her soft cheeks. 
“Thee is wrong, John Williams,” she 
said haltingly. ‘My life doth not depend 
on outward beauty or fulsome flattery or 
the following of men: I would rather 
live upright in the sight of the Lord with 
a pure heart not lifted up to vanity.” 
She twisted her fingers nervously and 
hesitated. “Yet—in some things perhaps 
thee is right—perhaps—I do not know— 
my heart might have inclined to thee; 
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but surely not if thee does cherish hard 
feelings and will not forgive her.” 

“But if I do forgive her—Sarah,” he 
spoke eagerly, “could thee forget how I 
followed her luring eyes? No man or 
woman shall ever know what I know of 
Deborah Stebbins if thee will but love 
me, Sarah.” He held out his hand to 
her across the green space, for she had 
moved a little away. 

She did not take his hand; she shook 
her head smiling faintly, “No, forgive 
her not for my love but for thyself, then 
mayhap I may love thee.” 

He dropped his hand, but smiled 
brightly. ‘Ah, Sarah, bless her flight, 
since it has given thee to me. I do for- 
give Deborah Stebbins, and none shall 
know from me whither she is gone. 

Again he reached ou his hand toward 
her, but she drew back again. 

“No, thy love must not be too quick 
put on and off. Thee must be patient and 
wait a little. I have been patient for 
long.” 

She paused. “Thee and I will keep 
Deborah Stebbins’ name free from re- 
proach and perhaps some day—some 
day—.” 

Then they fell into silence as they 
walked down the path and out into the 
open to meet the sterner buffeting of the 
wind. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE RETURN 

The summer passed into the fall, then 
came the usual long winter, until the 
weeks and months that Martha had 
hinted at, had lengthened into the year 
Patience had ventured to set as the limit 
of Deborah’s stay from home. Then 
came another winter, long, harder, fiercer 
than even that New England town had 
suffered for many years. The Stebbins 
sisters toiled early and late for the bare 
privilege of life in the old homestead and 
sometimes felt that Deborah had gone 
out of their lives, if not of all life, for all 
time. Yet with the stirring of spring, 
came back old hopes; and early one May 
morning, Patience said to her sister with 
a straightening of her weary back that 
had grown more bent in these two years: 
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“I know not how we can get on longer. this case, merely blinked reproachfully at 






If Deborah would but come now to our 
help.” 

“And what help would she be?” 
Martha was querulous; Reuben had not 
yet returned. “What did she ever do but 
read and meditate and talk with whoever 
would listen.” 

“Yet she said she would come to our 
help and surely we need her now if ever. 
Methinks Deborah will do some great 
thing some day and then thee will repent 
thy words, Marthy.” 

“Then she has taken a strange way to 
come to greatness,” said Martha still 
stepping back and forth before the loom, 
weaving busily. A lucrative business and 
a pretty occupation whose grace of mo- 
tion beautified her rather stout figure. 

There was a hand on the latch. 
Patience turned suddenly toward the 
door with a light on her face, as if her 
speech had brought its subject before her. 
But in answer to Martha’s “Enter,” that 
latch was lifted and there stepped into the 
room a sweet-faced matron with her arms 
about a child. Though Sarah Williams 
was plumper than Sarah Ward, with a 
more settled tread and more certainty in 
her features, yet there was still a slight 
hesitation in her movements, a weakness 
in her smile and the eeriness in her eyes 
that had belonged to Sarah Ward. 

“Welcome, Sarah Williams,” said 
Martha stepping forward, “so thee has 
brought little Ruth.” 

“Oh, the baby!” cried Patience, darting 
toward the mother. “Let me hold her, 
the beauty, how fair she is!” 

Sarah Williams smiled, shaking her 
head. “Take care, thee will stir my little 
daughter’s heart to vanity.” 

But Patience took the child in her small 
scraggly arms and cuddled her close. 
She carried her to the ingle-nook, untied 
the little cap and smoothed her own sal- 
low cheek against the downy rings of red- 
gold hair, and loosed the blanket about 
the small yielding form. She kept up 
meantime a strange clacking sound, nod- 
ding her head violently and twisting her 
always twisted features in a new ugliness 
in the way immemorially employed by 
women for the amusement of the infant 
mind, which, as ever unappreciative, in 
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Patience out of wide brown eyes. ; 

“She is sad, to-day, de dear little baby,” 
chirruped Patience, lifting the gown from 
the tiny pink curled feet and fondling 
them in her hands. 

“Has Deborah returned ?” asked Sarah 
suddenly. 

Patience’s rough hand opened from the 
soft foot. She gulped and swallowed 
violently; it was Martha who said 
placidly : 

“We were expecting her to-day, 
Sarah.” 

“She will return to-day,” said Sarah 
calmly. Even then a step was heard out- 
side and the three turned expectantly, 
one of them, at least, thinking to see De- 
borah’s form in the doorway. 

But instead, a short, stout, drab-coated, 
wide-hatted figure of a man came for- 
ward tapping his cane at each step. 

“The Lord’s blessing be on thee,” he 
said solemnly nodding his head at the 
three. 

“Thank thee,” said Sarah Williams. 

“T came to tell thee that the Lord has 
returned from her sojourning thy sister, 
Deborah Stebbins,” he spoke hesitatingly. 
“I did meet her as I be coming hither. 
Praise the Lord” He smacked his lips 
as if over some happy news, there was 
little enough excitement in this hamlet 
despite the ugly rumors of war. 

Patience sprang to her feet with the 
baby gathered close in her arms. “Friend 
Caleb, what did thee say?” she cried. 

“We are awaiting Deborah’s coming,” 
said Sarah Williams with a gleaming in 
her soft eyes. “She comes but now, we 
were expecting her.” 

A shadow fell on Caleb’s face at the 
anticipation of his news, even as now the 
door was flung open and another shadow, 
straight and splendid, fell across his 
chair and past his quavering notes went 
a voice like a bell: “I have returned to 
thee, my sisters.” 

Then irto the room walked she who 
had been known as Deborah Stebbins. 

“Deborah!” cried the three women in 
unison. 

Then Martha’s voice, mechanical and 
forced. “Did thee have a pleasant visit ?” 

The great black eyes flashed on 
Martha. “Most pleasant, Martha,” said 
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Deborah. 

“Did thee leave our relatives well?” 
jerked forth Patience. 

How many times the sisters had re- 
hearsed this pitiful scene, now done the 
better before Caleb’s round, wondering 
eyes and Sarah Williams’ observant ones. 

“Exceedingly well,” answered De- 
borah steadily. 

Patience was clutching the baby hard 
now; it gave forth a sudden little wail. 
Deborah’s eyes wandered to the child and 
fixed themselves there, her face con- 
tracted. 

“Patience? Married!” 

“No, she is mine, mine and John’s. 
Give her to me.” Sarah Williams caught 
the child from Patience’s loving hold and 
came toward Deborah with her sweet 
burden. Then suddenly Deborah spread 
wide her arms. 

“Where is my welcome?” she cried in 
a voice vibrant with hidden pain. 

Then past Sarah, pushed Patience 
She gave a sudden sob as Deborah’s arms 
met about her shoulders, and Deborah 
kissed her like a benediction on the fore- 
head. Patience stumbled back to the 
ingle-nook and sat down, blinking with 
wet lashes. Sarah Williams was still 
near Deborah, but she did not move to- 
ward her; she cast a quick glance at 
Martha and then Martha stepped stffly to 
Deborah, and said perfunctorily, “Wel- 
come to thee, Deborah.” 

Then was Sarah Williams’ turn; she 
came close to Deborah and smiled at her 
as she always must smile on Deborah. 
But she held the baby before her own 
face. “The child first, Deborah.” 

Then the baby with a happy gurgle, 
clutched with one small ineffectual hand 
at Deborah’s kerchief, for Deborah still 
wore the Quaker garb; and the child’s 
other hand, went with that wandering 
baby touch, as if seeking a resting-place 
over the beautiful face before her and 
last the pink palm rested on Deborah’s 
warm, red lips. A shadow passed over 
Deborah’s eyes, but her mouth, that 
swifter exponent of pain, was hidden, till 
Sarah drew the baby’s hand away and 
Deborah said softly, “’Tis a fair child.” 

Then Sarah lifted herself on tip-toe 
and kissed Deborah herself and thought 
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it strange that Deborah’s lips had turned 
cold. “I love thee, Deborah, dear,” 
whispered Sarah. 

Deborah stepped to a near chair and 
sat down in it wearily, then she saw 
Caleb Brown. “Ah, Caleb,’ she smiled 
on him with her old sweet smile. “Did 
thee too come to welcome me, and I over- 
looked thee till now.” 

“T hope the Lord hath prospered thee 
since thee has been distant from us, 
Debby,” he said in his uncertain accent. 
“IT have oft remembered thee in prayer. 
We will hope to hear thy voice soon in 
meeting. Thee did always testify clear- 
ly—” 

“Thank thee, Caleb,” answered De- 
borah, dazzling him with her smile so 
that at last he rose uncertainly and made 
for the door. 

“Fare thee 
going. 

Sarah Williams made as if to follow 
him. “I too, must go. I will come and 
see thee later, Deborah,” she said over 
the baby’s cap. 

But when she was just at the door, 
Deborah rose and followed her. She 
stepped outside upon the flat stone step 
and Sarah stood beside her. 

Then Deborah, from some pocket tied 
beneath her skirt, took a small oblong 
box, and held it out to Sarah, standing as 
she did so, to screen it from the eyes of 
her sisters in the house. Sarah looked at 
it curiously, it was such as she had never 
seen before, black and strangely inlaid as 
if by some foreign work ; there was a tiny 
key-hole by which the cover was fastened 
down. 

“T have no spot where my sisters have 
no right to look,” Deborah said, “but me- 
thinks a man has not prying eyes and 
thee can keep this safe for me. Can thee 
not?” 

“Indeed I can, Deborah,” answered 
Sarah, taking the box in her hand 
beneath the child, while the folds of the 
little dress fell over it. “I will gladly 
keep it fo rthee.” 

“And if aught should happen to me, 
thee must burn it. I can trust thee 
Sarah, I know well I can trust thee; 
thee is not like other women. Thee will 
keep it safe and secret for me.” 


well, Debby,” he said 
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“Yes, Deborah,” said Sarah, looking 
into those great eyes. “Thee can trust 
me. 

Then Deborah entered the house and 
Sarah went down the road to her hus- 
band’s home. There had been a swift 
rush of feet across the floor as Deborah 
turned into the room. 

Deborah stopped at the first chair and 
sank into it. “I am faint and weary,” 
she murmured. 

“Of course,” cried Patience running to 
the cupboard, and choking and swallow- 
ing and rattling the dishes. 

“Does life go well with thee?” asked 
Deborah moving her head as one weary 
against the high chair back. 

“Passing well,” answered Patience. 

“Indeed, Deborah, it is not so,” cried 
Martha suddenly, “it is not so. We have 
had but little to eat and wear. See, this 
is the same gray cloth I was wearing 
when thee did go away.” 

“But now that thee is come ’twill be all 
right,” said Patience. There was 
nothing more said while Martha pushed 
a chair to the table. Then, as Deborah 
rose from her seat across the room, the 
two sisters looked at her more closely. 
She had seemed so like the old Deborah 
in that first moment of greeting, they had 
been so surprised at her coming, that 
they noticed no change in her appearance. 
She wore the Quaker garb precisely as she 
had before going away, her smile and 
voice had seemed the same, but now they 
saw that there was no pink in her cheeks, 
that she was startingly white, compared 
with her black hair and eyes. Also she 
looked taller, because thinner than be- 
fore. But her beauty was undimmed; 
it was etherealized and spiritualized but 
was still vividly present. 

Martha, without coming near, looked 
at her with unpleasant scrutiny from the 
loom she had again started, ‘Well, De- 
borah,” she said presently, “what has 
thee brought us home?” 

“Much,” answered Deborah, eating 
tranquilly. 

“Praise the Lord,” said Patience soft- 
ly. “We need all that thee can give us. 
We are indeed in sore straits.” 

The loom whirred through the room, 
but Deborah did not speak. 
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Then Patience sat down at the table 
just opposite, and leaning her arms on 
the table bent forward, with her ugly face 
peering closer to Deborah’s. 

“Alas, Deborah, I fear we did not con- 
vince all with our tale of relatives in 
Connecticut. Sarah Williams, she who 
was here, but now, I think knows some- 
what further.” 

“What did thee give her but now in 
that box?” It was Martha’s voice above 
the whirring of the loom 

“Peace, Martha,” said Deborah, quiet- 
ly, “Whatever Sarah Williams knows 
and whatever she has is safe with her. 
How long hath she been wed to John 
Williams ?” 

“No,” said Martha coming up to the 
table beside Patience. “I will not speak 
of other things. Why should thee trust a 
stranger rather than thy sisters with thy 
wealth and name? If thee does not tell 
us of thy life during these two years, it 
will be hard for us to answer those who 
look curious when thy name is men- 
tioned.” 

“Commend the curious to me,” 
answered Deborah, still calmly eating. 

“That’s all very well,” cried Martha 
still beside Patience. “But what of 
Reuben Bennett ?” 

“Reuben Bennett,” echoed Deborah, 
her voice had lost none of its booming 
bigness since her departure. “Does thee 
think—Go back to thy work, Martha, 
Patience tell me, have any put my name 
beside that of the young boy, Reuben 
Bennett, who went to the wars?” 

“No, Deborah,” answered Patience 
hastily, pushing Martha back with her 
small vigorous elbow ; and Martha under 
Deborah’s look withdrew, wondering the 
while, why she must obey. 

“None indeed, I think, save Martha. 
Sarah Williams did say thee knew naught 
of him.” 

“Sarah Williams,” cried Martha, stilled 
for but a moment. “But her husband, 
John, has a look on his face. Thee can 
deceive us Deborah, but thee cannot 
deceive the overseers. If thee does not 
open thy lips the tongues of others will 
be wagging. I can tell thee for a maid 
to depart as thee has done is not seemly. 


John Williams—” 





“Peace Martha!” cried Deborah once 
again. “What hath John Williams said?” 
she turned to Patience. 

“Naught, Debby, naught. He hath 
been a kind friend to us. But finish your 
meal.” 

“TI am no more hungry,” said Deborah, 
pushing back her plate. She turned 
slowly and crossed the kitchen. She came 
opposite the outer door, just as Martha, 
reaching there before her, opened it to a 
man who stepped across the threshold 
into the kitchen. He stood now facing 
Deborah and started back as if he had 
seen an apparition. She stood in the 
sunlight that fell through the open door, 
straight and unwavering and smiling 
with that exasperating superiority as she 
had done when he had last seen her. He 
must look in her eyes but did it as if not 
seeing them; he bent his head gravely as 
if to remove their spell, then turned to 
Martha. 

“IT was passing and thought I would 
ask if Sarah were here still. She said 
she would stop here this morn.” 

“She has just gone,” John Williams,” 
said Deborah’s sweet voice; but he did 
not look at her, nor speak to her. 

“Farewell,” still to Martha. He drew 
back then and closed the door behind 
him. 

The shadow fell on Deborah as she 
stood there motionless. Suddenly she 
lifted her arms high over her head and 
fell forward, prone upon the floor, with 
the tips of her long fingers touching the 
threshold John Williams had just crossed. 

“Patience, Patience!” called Martha, 
moving forward and kneeling by the 
long figure and striving to turn its heavy 
weight. 

Patience came, and between them they 
tugged at Deborah until they had turned 
her. Her face, when they saw it, was 
white as the dead and set in the same 
lofty smile with which she had greeted 
John Williams. They poured water on 
her temples, they beat her stiff, cold 
hands. 

“Go for the doctor, Marthy, go,” cried 
Patience suddenly, “are we mad?” 

“Let us lay her on the bed first. I 
think she is dead even now.” 

By mutual consent the two women 
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with shaking arms carried Deborah to 
the great valenced bed in the sacred 
best-room and laid her on its unused 
counterpane. Although she was so heavy, 
yet they felt she was far more slender 
than two years before. Then while 
Patience unfastened the worn gray 
gown, whose thread-bare state she now 
first noticed, Martha, sobbing with 
remorse that adds a heavy weight to 
grief, flew down the road for the doctor. 

She soon came back to the best-room 
and she and Patience together undressed 
Deborah’s motionless form and laid her 
between the precious home-spun sheets. 
Within the bosom of Deborah’s dress 
was found a small bag of gold. Martha 
sobbed the more when she saw it. 

“T will not take it,’ she declared in a 
passionate whisper, “it is not meet.” 

“T will but use what I must,” said 
Patience, thrusting it into her own dress. 
They both spoke as if in the presence of 
the dead. 

Then th. ag at the beauti- 
ful face, pertect outline of the 
features, ac the waves of black hair and 
black lashes that lent ghastliness to the 
white cheeks. 

“She is dead,” wailed Patience. 

“Alas,” whispered Martha brokenly, 
‘and yet—I did never see death so lovely, 
so like life. I have seen those whose 
death they said looked like life, but never 
so to me, Deborah does still look like life, 
or if she be dead she is the fairest I ever 
saw. She could not help—p be—ing 
fair—” and then Martha tiptoed into the 
living-room sobbing. 

The doctor had come. He came into 
the best-room, and peered beneath the 
heavy lowered curtains, a relic of the 
Stebbins’ better days. He held a glass 
mirror before Deborah’s lips and thought 
there was on it a faint mist; and was 
there not a pale pink in her parted lips? 

““Perchance ’tis a faint or trance or fit,” 
he murmured, staring at the anxious 
Patience over his great horn spectacles. 
“Ts she often taken so?” 

“Never before that we know,” said 
Patience looking hard at Martha. 

And Martha as if to retrieve her for- 
mer doubt of Deborah, said quickly and 
stoutly, “She has but just returned from 
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a long visit to relatives in Connecticut. 

The doctor looked at her sharp'y an: 
then back again to the still beauty on thi 
bed. 

“| have some wondrous wate: her 
which is a certain help against faintzess, 
he said. 

“Her teeth are locked,” said Patience 
and so it proved, and a few drops of the 
wonderous water was lost as it trickled 
between Deborah’s lips to the cleft in he: 
chin. 

“T will bleed her,’ said the doctor; 
then there was a quick step across th« 
living-room and Sarah Williams was in 
the chamber. 

She did not seem over-startled at whai 
she saw; she stepped to the side of th 
bed and looked down on Deborah. 

“How fair she looks,” she said softly, 
bending over the white face; then she 
lifted herself and looked about the room. 
“She is not dead,” she said clearly and 
loudly for the still place. 

“So I said, ’tis but a faint,” said the 
doctor, getting his lancet. 

But Sarah laid her hand on his arm 
“No, no, doctor,” she said gently, “thee 
must not bleed her.” 

He stared at her more fixedly than on 
Patience. ‘‘What does thee mean, Friend 
Sarah?” he asked with a touch of im- 
patience. “Thee does not know of the 
healing art.” 

Sarah Williams’ soft chin quivered, 
she understood how small a thing she 
was, opposed to a spectacled doctor 
armed with a lancet. 

“T pray thee,” she breathed softly, ‘not 
to bleed her. She has not enough blood 
now, see how white she is!” The two 
unheeding sisters turned and looked on 
the bed. Was there some strange mag- 
netism about Deborah, even when help- 
less, that strengthened Sarah Williams 
and moved the doctor. “My mother,” 
said Sarah Williams, “was an excellent 
nurse, thee does remember her doctor; 
for her sake I pray thee, let me have my 
will.” 

He looked at her solemnly for a mo- 
ment. “TI will not bleed her, Sarah Wil- 
liams,” he said putting up his instru- 
ments, “but if she does indeed die, her 
blood be on thy head. 
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“Amen!” said Sarah Williams softly. 

Neither Patience nor Martha inter- 
rupted. But now when the doctor left, 
he gave orders to keep the chill body as 
warm as possible and to rub the cold 
limbs. Then the three women piled the 
hed high with all the bed clothing to be 
found in the house; they rubbed the 
clammy flesh until from sheer exhaustion, 
they came back into the living-room, 
leaving Deborah as still and cold as at 
first. 

“Alas,” sobbed Martha, “I reproached 
her the last I said to her, and now she is 
dead.” 

“She is not dead,” said Sarah stoutly. 

“How does thee know, Sarah, how 
does thee know ?” cried Patience. A far- 
away look lingered in Sarah’s eyes: 

“T know. Thee must not lay her away 
for seven days, remember, a week! Thee 
must keep her in that room until thee sees 
some signs of decay upon her. I would 
I could stay and watch with thee this 
night, but others will come and the child 
and John need me. Remember! Martha! 
Patience!” 

The two women nodded. “There is no 
need for thee to say so much,” Patience 
answered almost querulously. 

Then Sarah Williams went back to her 
home, to the pleasant white farm-house 
that stood near the meeting-house and 
the fork of the road. In the great living- 
room, more ample, in better repair, with 
more lavish furnishings than the Steb- 
hins, sat John Williams. 

He looked up and after a moment 
spoke: “Thee has been to the Stebbins’, 
Sarah? I was sorry when I saw that 
woman had come back, then I knew that 
I could not forgive her, that I had not 
forgiven her. I wanted you to have 
naught to do with her. But I have heard 
she is dead. I know well I could never 
forgive her living, but I should forgive 
the dead. I do forgive her.” 

Under the dark hood of the cradle, the 
baby stirred with a little cry. Sarah went 
toward it and bent over the child. “De- 
borah is not dead, John.” 


CHAPTER V. 
THE REVELATION 
For many days did Deborah Stebbins 
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lie in her sleep like death. The neigh- 
bors came in to sit by her and help the 
sisters in watching. Each woman, versed 
in old-wives’ remedies, suggested some 
new device to bring Deborah back to 
warmth and movement. But though 
they fastened split white herrings on the 
soles of her feet, burnt feathers beneath 
her nose and laid hot mal-odorous plas- 
ters on her chest, which Sarah Williams 
in her visits steadily removed, Deborah 
made no sign of returning life, and the 
good Quaker women confessed to each 
other an uncanniness in the doubt as to 
whether they were watching by a dead 
body or merely a sick woman. The 
doctor came daily to look on her beautiful 
face, came apparently for the pleasure of 
looking, for Sarah Williams still pre- 
vented the blood-letting and there seemed 
little he could do. 

“T tell thee, her fairness is not of this 
earth,” said Patience on the seventh 
morning since Deborah’s collapse. “De- 
borah is dead.” 

“But Sarah Williams still ~ays she is 
not dead. Though how she knows, I 
know not.” 

“There is still no spot or blemish on 
her. I will go and look on her once more: 
it is now the seventh day. Alas Marthy! 
tis all passing strange.” 

As the two sisters turned toward the 
bedroom, Martha, glancing toward the 
window, said, “There must be a storm 
coming up. Does thee notice how dark 
it has grown?” 

“Doubtless a cloud is passing over.” 
said Patience, opening the door into De- 
borah’s room, then lowering her voice. 
“Does thee think we should lay her 
away?” 

Martha did not answer as they stepped 
into the room darkened somewhat by the 
drawn curtains, and more by the new 
darkness in the sky. Patience. blinking 
and peering, with her head thrust for- 
ward, tip-toed to the bed: suddenly she 
gave a quick cry and stumbled over 
Martha’s toes. since Martha was pushing 
upon her, just behind. Patience slipped 
to the floor and sat there, peering un into 
the dimness with gaving mouth and star- 
ing eyes; for there in the centre of the 
room, clad in her simple gray gown, and 
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smiling on them like a beautiful spirit, 
stood Deborah. 

“Peace to thee, my sisters,” she said in 
her old voice only softer than ever before, 
“let me pass.” 

Patience scrambled awkwardly to her 
feet. ‘Then thee is not dead, Deborah,” 
she said lamely. She drew aside, shaking 
visibly, and looking curiously at the 
white, slim hand against the gray skirt 
as Deborah went past her. 

Deborah did not walk far. She seated 
herself in the first chair by the door,—an 
arm-chair covered with what had once 
been a bright flowered covering, but now 
was faded and worn. 

“Bring me food and drink,” com- 
manded Deborah. 

Martha and Patience both bestirred 
themselves,—Patience still shaking with 
surprise, and Martha, in a dazed state, 
moving as if in a dream. Deborah ate 
and drank and the two waited on her 
with eager affection. Then Martha bore 
away the dishes she had brought near the 
arm-chair, and Deborah leaned back with 
a tranquil smile. 

“Bring me the Bible on the stand, 
Patience, I would read and meditate,” she 
said. Martha brought the stand, but after 
a moment Deborah lifted the Bible from 
it. “In the solitude of my room I can 
meditate better.” With the Bible in her 
hand, she withdrew with a still sweep of 
her long skirt. 

“She does not seem like Deborah,” 
whispered Patience half fearfully. 

“T do not know.” answered Martha, “T 
could never tell what new thing Deborah 
would do.” 

The two sisters worked on silently for 
a snace, suddenly Patience straightened 
up from the fire. “’Tis strange T cannot 
see within this kettle. wherefore should it 
grow so dark. so early in the morn ?” 

Martha left the room and crossed to 
the window. peering out of the small 
rainbow colored panes with their waver- 
ing iridescent gleaming. 

“Tt is indeed growing dark. it is so 
strange outside. Come Patience and look. 

See. the sky looks somehow vellow, there 
is no sun, and the trees and grass have 
half turned blue. What can it be, 
Patience ?” 
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Patience stood beside her, and togethe 
they stared at the dull yellow of the sky, 
at the vivid green of grass and trees and 
the redness of the roadway. 

“Perchance it is the day of doom, 
whispered Patience fearfully. 

“Alas, alas,” cried Martha, “and I am 
so wicked. Thee will stay by me 
Patience, will thee not?” she clutched he: 
sister’s skirt fearfully. “I will ask De 
borah to pray for me, she has a prayer 
ever ready.” 

“Peace, Marthy! thou art foolish. See 
here is Friend Ephram and his wife and 
Friend Caleb and the doctor and Friend 
Bennett and his wife. They are over 
seers, they are coming hither. Think you 
they would walk so calmly did they ex 
pect to hear the trump sound ?” 

“Oh, but they are good and pious and 
pray and speak often to the Lord, they 
must be well acquaint with him; but I do 
not know him, and I think he will not 
know me and ’tis a fearful place to meet 
the Lord for the first time, at the Judg- 
ment seat.” 

“Peace, Marthy!” said Patience, she 
gave her frightened sister a little shake. 
“Thee is a Friend, and has always been 
one.” 

“But not a good one,” cried Martha. 
“Patience, listen! I sorrowed when 
Reuben went, not because he was denied ; 
‘twas that I did not want him to be dis- 
owned by his father and—to—leave 
me.” 

“Here they are at the door ;” Patience 
took the leading place and went toward 
the door to admit the overseers and 
elders. 

Friend Ephraim entered first, tall, 
large, with a heavy kindly face, a ponder- 
ous step and slow motions. His wife 
walked by his side, a small bird-like 
woman; behind them came Preserved 
Bennett who had disowned his soldier 
son and Mistress Bennett. 

Preserved was not so large nor so calm 
as Ephraim Strong; he cast a fleeting 
glance at the day without; but his wife, 
sedate and solemn, peered neither to the 
right nor left from her black silk card- 
board bonnet. Then came the doctor, 
with an anxious look in his eyes. 

(To be continued.) 
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By GEORGE W. FOX 


the editorial office of the New Eng 

land Magazine there would apply 

to you in the course of a day a great 
many people with ideas or pseudo-ideas, 
for sale, and these would range all the 
way from jokes and immortal verse to 
grave discussions of the gravest themes. 
But among your callers would be sure 
to be a number of persons with “His- 
torical articles” under their arms. “Oh! 
don’t you print historical articles?” is 
the inevitable question which follows the 
almost inevitable rejection of the pro- 
posed manuscript. Certainly we do. But 
there are different conceptions of history. 
Mere unlinked raw material from old 
record books is nothistory, nor is its value 
particularly enhanced by age. History 
is always inthe makingand, moreoftenthan 
not, that which is in process is of more 
value, as well as of greater interest, than 
that which lies with sealed lips in antique 
burying grounds. And of the past only 
that portion is valuable which is in some 
degree determinant of the present. And 
sanest possible study of history is that 
which is undertaken from the standpoint 
of a comprehension of the present. And 
all this seems to the writer to be pre- 
eminently true of such a community as 
that of Pawtucket, the busy manufactur- 
ing center of Rhode Island, which has so 
little time for dreaming and so many 
things to do. 

Pawtucket is the natural center for a 
present population of a little over One 
Hundred Thousand persons. To these 
her good old Indian name (signifying 
the place by the waterfall) is syn- 
onymous with Opportunity, Employment, 
Amusement, Society, Education,—Life. 


| F you were occupying a chair im 


How is she equipped to meet this de- 
mand? What manner of opportunity, 
employment, amusement, society, educa- 
tion, does she offer to these hundred odd 
thousands of human beings? For the 
number of those who are, by reason of 
wealth, lifted somewhat above local 
limitations is always small. 

An attractive little brochure issued 
by the Pawtucket Y. M. C. A. bears in 
its cover the legend, “Golden Oppor- 
tunities for Young Men.” And really, 
I know of no better way to get at the 
whole subject than to ask ourselves 
what has Pawtucket to offer to the 
young man? And this inquiring forces 
us at once back to the story of the past. 
For when St. Paul said, “I am a citizen 
of no mean city,” he touched on a force 
that in a very subtle but powerfully 
determinant way enters into every young 
man’s life. 

Pawtucket is situated on the Black- 
stone River, a picturesque little stream 
that winds its way through Colonial his- - 
tory, with a wealth of local traditions that 
would make a capital story if it were 
ever collected. It is quite sufficient to 
play the part of Avon to any budding 
genious that the city may produce. For 
all the purposes of imagination and 
inspiration, it abundantly fills the place 
of a Rhine or a Tiber, with Indian chiefs 
in place of Goths and Visigoths, and sel- 
ectmen in place of burgomasters. This 
stream, which isalsocalledthe Pawtucket 
and the Seekonk at different points in 
its course, rises near Worcester, in Mass- 
achusetts, and in its swift descent, flows 
through an almost continuous succession 
of manufacturing villages. This abun- 
dance of water power in spite of the 
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absence of great diversities of elevation 
together with the mildness of the waters 
of Narragansett Bay which penetrates to 
the heart of the state, are the leading 
physical characteristics of Rhode Island 
and lend to the physiography of the state 
a unique and interesting character. 

In all this Pawtucket shares, as it does 
also in the moral and spiritual qualities 
of the Providence Plantations which are 
so well 1eflected in the names of Prud- 
ence Island, Patience, Despair and Hope 
islands, and of Providence itself. And 
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this is the second inspirational asset 
which is the equal inheritance of every 
son of Pawtucket. Pioneer names are 
well represented in the city directory of 
today and the directness of fam‘ly trad- 
itions connects the present with the past. 

Constantly impressed upon his mind, 
also, are the lives and words of men of 
achievement, of enterprise, and of inven- 
tive genius. The story of Samuel Slater, 
“father of the spinning industry,” is too 
familiar to be retold here, and coupled 
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with his name are those of Oziel 
Wilkenson, Joseph Jencks, David Wil- 
kenson, William F. and Frederick C. 
Sayles, and others associated with the 
founding and development of New Eng- 
land’s industrial primacy. But of this, 
more further on. Physical health, oppor- 
tunity, incentive and preparation are the 
four corner stones of a young man’s 
success in life. Physical health is partly 
a natural endowment and partly a result- 
ant of environment and intelligence. As 
to environment, Pawtucket has carefully 


studied her water and sewerage prob- 
lems, and is supplied with modern and 
approved systems. The mills are thor- 
oughly hygienic; indeed no finer man- 
ufacturing property is to be found. A 
magnificent new public hospital offers the 
opportunity of the most scientific treat- 
ment and every necessity and comfort 
(luxuries, our forefathers would have 
called them) for the sick. The Sayles 
Memorial Hospital, erected by Mr. Frank 
A. Sayles in memory of his father and 
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sister, has been recently completed. The 
grounds are spacious and shaded and 
adorned by a fine grove of trees. In the 
Twin City Hospital the city enjoys the 
privileges of an institution framed on the 
Emergency Hospital plan. The Paw- 
tucket Dispensary, long an effective and 
useful institution is now a part of the 
Sayles Memorial. A District Nurse As- 
sociation, the Pawtucket Day Nursery 
and the Home for the Aged of the Little 
Sisters of the Poor, are other institutions 
doing earnest philanthropic work for the 
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physical welfare of the community. 

Perhaps of more importance to the 
growing boy, next to the wisdom of his 
parents, is the attention paid to physical 
health of the pupils in the public schools. 
In this matter Pawtucket, under the 
leadership of Superintendent of Schools, 
Frank O. Draper, has opened a progres- 
sive program. No better evidence of this 
could be given than the conduct of the 
Open Air Schools. 

“The children came to the school 
languid, nervous, without appetite, and 
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apparently with little interest. «rter less 
than two months of fresh air, abundant 
sunlight, enjoyable physical exercise, a 
regular, if limited, supply of nourishing 
food well cooked and neatly served, 
diversified tasks, and, not least in im- 
portance, a happy school-room life, the 
change for the better is surprisingly 
great and confirms in every way the hope 
of those who worked for the establish- 
ment of the school. It is no longer an 
experiment.” 

The incidental value of this plan in the 
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education of parents to the importance 
of hygiene is also worthy of considera- 
tion. 

And now we reach a point where our 
story becomes more complex. The care 
of the physical man is in no small 
measure amoral and educational problem, 
and the work of uplift on all of these 
lines merge and blend. This is seen in 
the work of such institutions as the Paw- 
tucket Y. M. C. A. and the Pawtucket 
Boys’ Club. 

The Pawtucket Y. M. C. A. is housed 
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in a large, beautiful, new building, a 
memorial to the munificence of her 
citizenship. 

The present General Secretary is 
George H. Peabody, under whose ad- 
ministration the highly successful finan- 
cial campaign was conducted last fall. 
One hundred busy men _ representing 
almost that many professions and occupa- 
tions devoted themselves energetically 
and enthusiastically to a seven days’ cam- 
paign for $50,000 to liquidate the debt on 
the building. 

Here the young man of slender purse 
has a better club-house than his wealthy 
employer, unless the latter, as many of 
them do, also avail themselves of its 
splendid facilities ! 

The Pawtucket Boys’ Club, which also 
owns a well-equipped building, contain- 
ing, by the way, one of the finest and 
largest swimming pools in the east, is 
conducted for the benefit of boys between 
seven and sixteen years of age. It aims 
to reach a class who might not feel at 
home or be accessible to the Y. M. C. A. 
Of this splendid philanthropy Mr. Lyman 
B. Goff is president and Mr. Samuel B. 
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Conant the treasurer. Both of these 
gentlemen are actively interested in and 
generous supporters of its work; Mr. 
Goff having also given the building as a 
memorial to his son. The club has a 
membership of over 500 boys, who, un- 
der the direction of Mr. L. Arthur Fin- 
ley, learn the rudiments of cleanliness, 
good conduct and sane pleasures. The 
Basket Ball team of the club is one of the 
champion teams of the State, an evidence 
of the esprit de corps that pervades the 
organization. The charity ball annually 
given in its aid is one of the most brilliant 
functions of the city’s social season. In 
all work of this kind the part played by 
the churches is very important, but far 
more difficult to describe. Religious in- 
fluences do not lend themselves readily to 
statistical statement. There are many 
churches, each with its distinctive work 
of which not even an adequate mention is 
possible here. The early. ecclesiastical 
history of the town is of romantic in- 
terest. 

The first church in the town was the 
Quaker Meeting House, which now 
stands at Saylesville, which was not, 
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however, regarded as a place for worship 
for all of the inhabitants of the village. 
A marked strain of thrift and tendency 
toward prosperity has always character- 
ized the members of that faith, and its 
effects are evident in the development of 


Pawtucket. Ministering to the higher 
life and splendidly assisting in the work 
of laying the foundations of good citizen- 
ship, manhood and womanhood, is the 
Deborah Cook Sayles Library, the mag- 
nificent home of which is the gift of Mr. 
Frederic Clark Sayles and is a memorial 
to his wife. The design is by Crane, 





Goodhue and Ferguson of Boston, and 
displays the possibilities of classic sim- 
plicity and directness when handled with 
true insight, and carried out with good 
workmanship. The Sayles Library build- 
ing is constructed of “white” granite and 
ornamented with a portico supported by 
four fine Ionic columns and by panels of 
sculptured marble above the six front 
windows. It is, perhaps, the most dis- 
tinctive building in the city, and will long 
endure as one of its chief ornaments, 
as well as afford a spacious and con- 
venient home for the varied activities of 
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- 
a modern public library. 


Surrounded by such institutions, the 
young people of Pawtucket are afforded 
such advantages in the way of prepara- 
tion for life work as would have been 
beyond the fondest dreams of an earlier 
generation. If they have used their ad- 
vantages they may go forth unashamed 
of their mental and moral equipment and 
may, indeed, say with Paul of Tarsus, “I 
am a citizen of no mean city.” 

But equipment is for use. It is the life 
work that justifies all this costly prepara- 
tion. What can the young man in Paw- 
tucket do to earn his livelihood, con- 
tribute to the wealth and honor of man- 
kind and realize his ambitions? Of 
course, if his ambitions lie beyond the 
pale of commercial life he has the same 
opportunities and the same difficulties to 
be met anywhere. His career must 
depend almost entirely upon his own 
genius and power. He will find the sym- 
pathy of the citizens and as large a 
measure of helpfulness as could be ac- 
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corded to him anywhere. If, on the other 
hand, as in the vast majority of cases will 
be true, his inclinations are for a com- 
mercial career, few indeed are the com- 
munities which can do for him what 
Pawtucket can do. There he will find, 
not one, but many and diversified in- 
dustries, many of them world-leaders in 
their line, and under the management of 
men of the most sterling business qual- 
ities. Any one of these will furnish him 
with an adequate life-career within its 
own walls. And there are younger firms 
with history all before them in which he 
can make his name known and his 
abilities felt. ‘Within a radius of three 
miles of Main Street Square, the centre 
of Pawtucket, which includes a part of 
Central Falls, Cumberland, Lincoln, 
Seekonk and Phillipsdale, there are fac- 
tories employing over 40,000 people. 
Pawtucket’s history as an industrial com- 
munity is unique and unparalleled in the 
annals of civic development in America. 
It became a manufacturing centre over 
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two hundred and fifty years ago when 
Joseph Jenks, Jr., located here a few 
years after the landing of the Pilgrims at 
Plymouth.” The above quotation is from 
an enthusiastic little pamphlet issued 
from the office of Mayor Robert Kenyon 
of Pawtucket toward the close of his ad- 
ministration. He then lists fifty large 
manufacturing concerns and_ between 
sixty and seventy smaller ones, a “hive of 
diversified industries indeed!” In any 
mention of the industries of Pawtucket 
one expects to find some account of the 
origin and growth of the spinning in- 
dustry, which is Pawtucket’s imperish- 
able monument, and of the romantic and 
virile story of the struggles and successes 
of Samuel Slater and his companions to 
give to America the advantage of the 
revolutionizing inventions of Arkwright. 
One of the greatest events of general 
public interest in the experience of Paw- 
tucket as a city was the cotton centenary 
celebration in honor of the establishment 
of cotton manufacturing in the city by 
Samuel Slater. The exercises commem- 
orative of this event covered an. entire 
week and were most elaborately planned 
and admirably carried out. This event 
occurred in 1890 during the administra- 
tion of Mayor Hugh J. Carroll. But this 
story was recently told at length in the 
pages of the New England Magazine and 
is familiar to our readers. Suffice it to 
say here, that great as was this success, 
and justly honored as are their names and 
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achievements, not all of the glory belongs 


to the past. The development of Paw- 
tucket’s industries within the last score 
of years has been phenomenal, and is an 
evidence of the enterprise and ability of 
the business community of the present 
generation. 

Closely allied to these great industrial 
institutions and an important element in 
their growth and prosperity, as well as in 
that scope of opportunity for the young 
man, which is our guiding star in this 
brief survey, are the banking institutions 
of the city. 

The Savings Banks of Rhode Island 
and their magnificent showing in per 
capita deposits, are celebrated wherever 
economic interests receive attention. One 
word spells the secret of this success— 
Confidence. This confidence, so far as 
the savings banks of Rhode Island are 
concerned, is based on sound legislative 
enactment and careful state supervision. 
The procedure of bank examinations and 
reports is such as to amount, practically, 
to five thorough examinations each 
year, including one by an expert account- 
ant. The confidence bred by this and 
similar legislation has been amply justi- 
fied by the history of the banks them- | 
selves, and the people have no incentive 
to revert to the traditional stocking as a 
repository of their savings. Of the 


banking institutions of Pawtucket two are 
savings banks and two trust companies. 
In spite of the somewhat inconsistent dis- 

















couragement of our national laws, which 
tax money issues by other than national 
banks at a prohibitive rate, these institu- 
tions find so many advantages in organ- 
ization under the trust companies laws, 
that they are among the most favoured 
and prospered of our financial institu- 
tions. It is doubtful if any other city of 
the size in the country is without a 
national bank. The four banks of the 
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modern banking buildings. The In- 
dustrial Trust Company is the Pawtucket 
branch of the larger institution of that 
name. The entire organization is the 
largest banking institution in the State. 
The Pawtucket branch occupies a hand- 
some and well-equipped building of its 
own in the centre of the business district. 
The two savings banks are also splendidly 
housed and equipped and are as sound as 
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city are the Slater Trust Company, the 
Industrial Trust Company, the Provi- 
dence County Savings Bank and the Paw- 
tucket Institution for Savings. The first 
named of these institutions is the direct 
successor of the Slater Bank organized in 
1855. It occupies its own building, a fine 
and substantial business block that is a 
credit to the city. On the walls of its 
office are many relics of earlier days that 
are full of interest and historic sugges- 
tion. All of the banks have done their 
full duty toward the beautification of the 
city in the erection of handsome and 


they are progressive in their methods. 
Altogether, the banks of Pawtucket im- 
press the stranger by their prominence, 
their strength, their evidences of progres- 
sive spirit and the beauty of their build- 
ings. 

Another financial institution of im- 
portance in the city and one opening yet 
another avenue to the young man seeking 
the highest and best in commercial life, is 
the Pawtucket Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company. This institution dates back to 
1848, and is the third in the State holding 
a State charter in point of age. It car- 
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ries risks aggregating nearly thirty mil- 
lions of dollars, has paid claims for losses 
amounting to over nine hundred thousand 
dollars and dividends to its patrons 
amounting to nearly six hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 

In the way of business organization 
there is the Business Men’s and Retail 
Merchants’ organization, the present 
officers of which are Giles W. Easter- 
brooks, president, John J. Hayes, secre- 
tary, and P. J. Murray, treasurer. The 
vice-presidents are: David T. Deahy 2nd 
Frank J. Farrell, and the clerk, Thomas 
P. Corcoran. The Association has been z 
factor in the accomplishment of such im- 
portant ends as the widening of Main 


Street, securing better postal and trans- 
portation facilities, etc. One of the ob- 
jects of its creation was to secure from 
Congress an appropriation for the widen- 
ing and deepening of the harbour. For 
Pawtucket is situated at the head of 
navigation on tide water, and its pos- 
sibilities in that direction are among the 
things of the future. 

It may well be supposed that a city of 
so great wealth and prosperity would find 
for itself numerous outlets for brilliant 
and attractive social life. The leading 
social club among the men is the “To 
Kalon” Club, usually spoken of as the 
“T. K.” This organization is about to 
erect a new and beautiful club house, and 
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it is in many ways a leading force in the 
social and civic life of the city. Among 
the women the leading organization is the 
Pawtucket Women’s Club. Of this or- 
ganization Mrs. Clovis Bowen is presi- 
dent, Mrs. Willis Tobie, vice-president, 
Mrs. W. J. Burton, recording secretary, 
Mrs. Howard Fitz, corresponding secre- 
tary and Mrs. T. J. Kiley, treasurer. The 
club has a membership of over three hun- 
dred, although organized but eleven years 
ago. It has been largely instrumental in 
the development of playgrounds and 
vacation schools, but its own peculiar field 
of usefulness lies among its own member- 
ship, to whom it affords enviable op- 
portunities of self-culture and social in- 
tercourse. It is regarded in the State as 


one of the most brilliant and successful 
of the Rhode Island women’s clubs. 

The Pawtucket Boat Club and Ath- 
letic Association was organized in 1874 
and while to-day it is more of a social 
organization than athletic, it has a history 
in aquatics that would be difficult to 
parallel. Some of the most noted 
amateur oarsmen in America were in- 
cluded in its membership, among them 
being Frank G. Holmes, amateur Ameri- 
can champion, who had no superior with 
the sculls. Mr. Holmes was not only 
supreme in watermanship, but his perfect 
form came from his manner of training, 
as he would often train for six months 
for a race that lasted fifteen minutes. 
Henry A. Kirby, amateur American 
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champion ; George J. Kirby, Edward F. 
Scholze, John Cattanach, Frank G. 
Appley, all brought fame to the club, 
as well as the invincible four-oared crew 
composed of Frank G. Holmes, Henry A. 
Kirby, John Cattanach and Frank G. 
Appley, which made a victorious tour of 
the country. Many regattas were held 
on the river, some of which were brilliant 
events, and when in its height of prosper- 
ity the club was the equal of any. 

Twice its boat-houses were destroyed 
by fire and the interest in rowing, one of 
the finest of sports gradually decreased. 
Now the members confine themselves to 
pleasure boating and canoeing. The boat 
house is located at the foot of School 
street, convenient to the centre of the 
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city, and easy of access. 

The Pawtucket Golf Club is one of the 
youngest, but one of the most popular of 
Pawtucket’s clubs. The club is now in 
its third season, has a membership of up- 
wards of one hundred and twenty-five, 
has a cozy and well equipped clubhouse, 
and the links is the pride of the players. 
While the course is somewhat less in 
yards than many others, it requires more 
skill to make good scores because of the 
numerous obstacles to open play. The 
players of the club are frequently seen as 
competitors in local tournaments and 
have maintained the standing of the or- 
ganization. The links is on what is 
known as the Daggett farm, partly in 
Rhode Island and partly in Massachu- 
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setts, and is convenient for the players. 

The Young Men’s Catholic Association 
was organized in April, 1892. This asso- 
ciation has accomplished an immense 
amount of good among the young men 
of the city. It has furnished a most com- 
plete set of rooms on the corner of Grace 
and George streets, and the games and 
contests which it has originated serves as 
a nucleus for drawing and holding the 
young men of the parish in which it is 
situated. The rooms are open until 10 
o'clock each evening. 

Other well known clubs are the Tokio 
Club, the Salon National, Laurel Club, 
Clover Club, Union Club, Knickerbocker 


Club, Jefferson Social Club, Club Pothier. 
Pleasant View Literary Club, Eintracht 
Singing Society, Eintracht Gymnasium 
Club, Fairlawn Association Football 
Club, Scotia Social Club, Howard-Bul- 
lough Football Club, Harrison Yarn and 
Dyeing, Athletic and Social Club, Lor- 
raine Social and Athletic Association, 
Hope Webbing Social, Smith Webbing 
Social Club, Woodlawn Wheelmen, 
Woodlawn Athletic Club, Laurel Hill 
Athletic Club, Lindsay Athletic Club, 
German-American Social Club, Young 
Men’s Catholic Association, * Jackson 
Democratic Club, Pawtucket Boys’ Club, 
all of which are flourishing associations 
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with good memberships and inviting 
quarters. 

Our times are rapidly bringing to the 
front municipal civic life as a career. 
The emphasis is on the need of expert 
service, and the field that is opened to the 
effective worker is a wide and inviting 


one. It opens out into state and national 
political life, and calls for the service of 
our best men. 

The civic history of Pawtucket is full 
of interest, and has been dignified by the 
willing service of her ablest citizens. 

Few cities have had so remarkable a 
municipal existence as Pawtucket. The 
west side of the city has enjoyed or 
suffered three separate town govern- 
ments in Rhode Island, the east side, 
three separate town governments under 
the laws of Massachusetts and one under 
the control of Rhode Island. Both were 
finally merged as a town and, later, in- 
corporated as a city. 

The utilization of the water power of 
the Blackstone River and the industrial 
growth of the city ‘as resulted in the 
development of the very considerable 
manufacturing community of Central 
Falls, now a city of 22,000 inhabitants. 
Although it has a separate municipal ex- 
istence, Central Falls is to all intents and 
purposes a part of Pawtucket. The same 
is true of the towns of Lincoln and Cum- 
berland, including Saylesville. Undoubt- 
edly destined to become absorbed in the 
growth of the central city, their separate 
municipal existence still serves many ex- 
cellent purposes and is carried on with 
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enthusiasm and much local spirit. Not 
until this separate existence has ceased 
serve its own ends and become a hi 
drance rather than a help to growth a: 
progress will they be abolished. T 
young men of Pawtucket have, in t! 
rich and abundant civic life a splendi 
school of political instruction and fic 
of political activity. 

The larger city is certain to come an 
with it many changes and improvements, 
but with them all, one perceives man 
things now existing that will have their 
place and function in the larger com- 
munity. Evidences of a growing city lif« 
are abundant. Pawtucket, long the hor 
ror of the travelling salesmen in the mat- 
ter of hotel accommodations, will, prob- 
ably, at no distant date, enjoy the use of 
a new and modern hotel property. The 
Benedict House under its new and effi- 
cient management, is a_ well-conducte:| 
house; but the new hotel is among the 
certainties of the not-distant future. 
Who will pick the plum? This and the 
e1ection of a suitable railroad station will 
give to the Twin City a front door 
worthy of its hospitality and wealth. 

“Golden Opportunities for Young 
Men,”—we find ourselves reverting to 
this catching phrase from the cover of 
an announcement by the Pawtucket 
Y. M. C. A. New England is full of 
such golden opportunities for young men, 
but nowhere are they more numerous o1 
more inviting than in this busy, prosper- 
ous, industrial city in the heart of Little 
Rhody. 
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HEARTS 


MUSICAL 


By STEPHEN BERRIEN STANTON 


Thou only tuner, Lord,.of hearts o’erstrung, 
Reduce these tones that treble to excess ; 

And, where in turn we fail for languidness, 
Key true again the strings that life has wrung. 
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MAETERLINCK’S SS‘ Mary MAGDALENE’’ 


By ETHEL SYFORD . 


HAVE _ borrowed from Paul 
| Heyse’s drama, ‘Maria von Mag- 

dala,’ the idea of two situations in 

my play, namely at the end of the 
first act, the intervention of Christ, who 
stups the crowd raging against Mary 
\agdalene with these words, spoken be- 
hind the scenes: “He that is without sin 
among you, let him cast the first stone” ; 
and, in the third, the dilemma in which 
the great sinner finds herself, of saving 
or destroying the Son of God, according 
as she consents or refuses to give herself 
to a Roman. 

“Before setting to work, I asked the 
venerable poet, whom I hold in the 
highest esteem, for his permission to 
develop those two situations, which, so to 
speak, were merely sketched in his play, 
with its incomparably richer plot than 
mine; and I offered to recognize his 
rights in whatever manner he thought 
proper. My _ respectful request was 
answered with a refusal, none too cour- 
teous, I regret to say, and almost threat- 
ening. 

“From that moment, I was bound to 
consider that the words from the Gospel, 
quoted above, are common property ; and 
that the dilemma of which I speak is one 
of those which occur pretty frequently 
in dramatic literature. It seemed to me 
the more lawful to make use of it inas- 
much as I had happened to imagine it in 
the fourth act of Joyzelle, in the same 
year in which ‘Maria von Magdala’ was 
published and before I was able to be- 
come acquainted with that play. 

“T will add that, excepting the principle 
of these two situations, in all that con- 
cerns the subject of the play, the conduct 
of the action, the persons, the characters, 
the evolution and the atmosphere, our 
two works have absolutely nothing in 


common: not a phrase, not a cue of the 
one will be found in the other. 
“Having said this, I am happy to ex- 
press to the aged master my gratitude 
for an intellectual benefit which is none 
the less great for being involuntary. 
Maurice Maeterlinck.” 
This foreword speaks for itself. It is 
as well to accept Maeterlinck’s statement 
as to enter into a comparison. His drama 
and Heyse’s strike the same hour of the 
clock, but he has not crossed’ Heyse’s 
path in interpreting it Heyse is a 
very mortal soul. Therefore the ecstacy 
of the Biblical mystery is an easy ghost 
for him to summon. With the vision of 
an ecclesiast he has painted a multi- 
colored canvas, attended to the proper 
evolution of the scheme, given Judas 
more of a reputation than he ever had 
before, made Mary sufficiently repentant 
to be capable of a great sacrifice, 
and finally, having unpinned the points 
of tension, he has put the whole in an 
ornate gold frame and lit candles around 
it to keep Christ’s halo properly illu- 
mined. As acted by Mrs. Fiske several 
years ago it was a fairly playable drama. 
Albeit, the presentation of the character 
of Judas was much more forceful than 
Mrs. Fiske’s presentation of Mary. This 
may be because Mrs. Fiske is an electric 
personality rather than an artist soul. 
Heyse’s drama is distinctly a drama. 
Heyse understands the catechism of the 
drama and he can fling it with facility. 
Maeterlinck has never bothered himself 
about manufacturing a drama and he 
does not like the rattle of its machinery. 
Art is a much simpler and more natural 
thing to him. His perception transcends 
formulative processes,—the ordinary 
processes—His dramas are dramas none 
the less. His great concern is with the 
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strength of the greater vision as it en- 
ables the individual to act, to rise to his 


highest point. Someone has called this 
drama Maeterlinck’s departure from 
Shadowland, others speak of it as a 
variable in relation to his already given 
quantity of art. I would rather assert 
that it is only a full sister of the others. 
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those who have ears and hear not, as 
contrasted to the born vision, the 
crescence of vision. In fact his content, 
like his manner of thought, is tremend- 
ously simple. It seems possible to sa 
that almost everything he has written is 
concerned with and accomplishes the foi- 
lowing in interpretation. Given, th 
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Maeterlinck has an incalculable, unfail- 
ing grasp in discerning the vision or mis- 
vision or half-vision, as the case may be, 
from which the interpretation of the all- 
mystery suffers and upon which the 
tragedy and the exaltation of existence 
depend. To a certain degree, Maeter- 
linck, in “Les Aveugles,” sounded the 
keynote of his force. In all of his 


definitizing of this force he has dealt 
beat the air when the crisis comes. 


The 


symbols whose hypothesis and solution 
begins and ends in the man-made testifi- 
cations of mortality, the people who in- 
terpret existence entirely from the 
panorama of worldly life,—the unsee- 
ing, “Les Aveugles.” Given, the symbols 
of the greater, the unseen truths of ex- 
istence, the person whose nature is great 
enough to transcend the whole inter- 
pretation with which “Les Aveugles” 
with those who have eyes and see not, 

















contact of these two symbolic forces in- 
evitably creates a temporary inharmony, 


—a crisis in which a sacrifice is de- 
manded of the greater symbol, the larger, 
the more seeing nature. It is the power 
of vision, the potential force of it, which 
rises forth and’ achieves the act, the 
sacrifice demanded. And in every case 
this sacrifice becomes an exaltation of 
the one who achieves it and the worldly 
symbols, “Les Aveugles,’ seem to be- 
come mere crackling skeletons instead of 
humanity. Those whose fleshly orbs are 
blind often beat harder upon the door of 
Truth than those whose sight is unseeing. 
To grope for the Truth is to achieve it to 
some extent. This is one of the consum- 
mations reached in the “Blue Bird.” The 
virtue in miracles is not in miracles per 
se, but in the greater Self which rises 
out of the reversal of the persistency of 
human evidence. Thus in “Mary Mag- 
dalene,” when Appius relates his witness 
of the resurrection of Lazarus, Silanus, 
the Roman seer, says: “By awaking a 
dead man in the depth of his grave, he 
shows us that he possesses a power 
greater than that of our masters, but not 
greater wisdom. Let us await every- 
thing with an even mind. It is not diffi- 
cult, even for a child, to discern that 
which, in men’s words, augments or de- 
creases the love of virtue. If he can con- 
vince me that I have acted wrong until 
to-day, I will amend, for I seek only the 
truth. But if all the dead who people 
these valleys were to arise from their 
graves to bear witness in his name to a 
truth less high than that which I know, 
| would not believe them. Whether the 
dead sleep or wake | will not give them 
a thought unless they teach me to make a 
better use of my life.” Maeterlinck 
really continues these words when he 
later makes this living miracle, Lazarus, 
one of the shrinking cringing, possessed- 
-by-fear, sordid humans of the last act. 
The “miracle” accomplished nothing for 
Lazarus. 

Some one has called “Mary Mag- 
dalene” “Maeterlinck’s Miracle Play.” 
It would seem that the alliteration were 
the chief merit of the assertion. The 
only reason for the allusion to ‘‘miracles” 
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is to furnish the opportunity to de- 
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nounce their significance. The only 
miracle is the one which is not performed 
but which Mary Magdalene works for 
herself out of herself. Maeterlinck has 
no patience with the superhuman, and the 
divine and the human are, to him, so 
fused into the single truth, and‘all things 
are so fused in mystery that miracles are 
no more significant to him than is occult 
power or legerdemain. It is unnecessary 
to affirm their possibility and unphilo- 
sophical to deny them and in either case 
their experience would achieve nothing. 
“It should astonish us no more to see a 
man return to life than to see a child 
come to life or an old man leave it,” says 
Silanus. 

Heyse painted a panorama whose com- 
plications, interest and denouement hover 
about Mary Magdalene and Judas. 
Maeterlinck painted a soul awakening, a 
beatification, a woman’s soul that reached 
beyond itself; at times there is scarcely 
a background; when it is present it is 
entirely negative as compared to Mary 
Magdalene herself. 

The first act opens in the Roman gar- 
dens of the sage, Silanus. He and Verus, 
a Roman soldier, commander of the 
Roman forces in Jerusalem, converse on 
subjects quasi-philosophical. The con- 
versation turns to Mary of Magdala who 
has fled to the solitude of the country to 
get away from the fanaticism of the 
Jews. She is as lovely, as splendid as the 
Shulamite. But she is by no means a 
mere courtesan. Verus is in love with 
her. Maeterlinck does not comment 
upon her past. At the point at which he 
begins with her she is soul-sick; she is 
groping for the truth. Verus says, “You 
will always rate yourself less highly than 
I do. You will not succeed in degrading 
yourself in my eyes; and I see in what 
you say no more than the just rebellion 
of a deeply wounded soul struggling 
against pain....”” Mary answers, “You 
are wrong: it is not a soul struggling, 
but one that is finding itself.’ This is 
before she has seen the Nazarene. Heyes 
and others like to picture her as a lewd 
woman upon whom a miracle is per- 
formed instantaneously by Christ, 
whereupon she is changed from Mary the 
sinner, to Mary the repentant and 
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purged one. This is the version of 
mediaeval Catholic saint-lore. Maeter- 
linck is of a broader vision. He does not 
picture her in the languid satisfaction of 
sin, then plucked out of it as it were by 
a miraculous hand and set down in the 
ecstasy of righteousness. Salvation was, 
in the times of the Nazarene, as now and 
forever, primarily and ultimately of and 
within ourselves. She must be groping 
for the truth to recognize it when the 
Nazarene comes. It is a tremenduous 
stride into Maeterlinck’s philosophy of 
her, to realize that at the outset she is 
struggling to find herself. Then when 
the Nazarene is heard in the garden be- 
low, when the divine voice speaks the 
beatitudes, this woman’s soul that is rest- 
less with unrest says, “I want to see.” 
Here is a Maeterlinckian subtlety. Ever 
the symbol of vision. A groping soul 
searching for the realer sight. “J want 
to see,’—she does not say “I want to 
hear,’ and yet He was speaking. She 
goes down towards the hedge, despite the 
entreaties of her Roman companions. 
The Voice continues until the crowd 
spies her and cries of “The Roman 
woman!” rend the air. “Stone her! 
Stone her!” Tumult ensues. Stones fly. 
Verus stands in front of the others and 
brandishes his sword. Then out of the 
silence comes the divine Voice, calm, 
august, profound and irresistible. “He 
that is without sin among you, let him 
first cast a stone at her!” The stones 
are heard to drop to the ground. The 
crowd sways to and fro, abashed, and 
disappears gradually, in silence, through 
the hedge. Verus comes forward to sup- 
port Mary Magdalene, who has stopped 
and is standing erect and motionless in 
the middle of the walk. She rejects the 
proffered aid, with a harsh and fierce 
gesture, and, staring in front of her, 
alone among the others, who look at her 
without understanding, slowly she climbs 
the steps of the terrace. The dawning of 
the realer sight has been accomplished. 
The second act opens in Mary’s villa. 
A love scene between Verus and the 
Magdalene. In the first act she was 
struggling to find within herself the 
capacity for genuine pure love. Here the 
deeper vision achieved already has awoke 
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in her a half-fear, a half-ecstacy in tl 
love and tenderness which she feels f 
Verus. And even now it is co-mingl: 
with a spirituality which she herself 
yet does not quite understand. “But to- 
day I see: I am no longer the samc; 
I no longer know myself, because I am 
myself once more....All that used: to 
resist is broken within my soul....I no 
longer understand myself and I did not 
a 
t 


naa 


know that happiness is so strange 
thing....I1 who never wept in my wors 
moments of distress, am sobbing to-day 
when happiness awaits me....Verus is 
incapable of understanding her or this 
awakening in her. He is jealous of her 
attitude toward the Nazarene. Appius 
relates the raising of Lazarus from the 
dead. 

The Nazarene and his followers are 
coming. Among them is Lazarus, just 
brought back to life. In presentation this 
would be almost certain to lose much. 
The definitization of the revivification of 
a dead man is beyond the pale of the ex- 
perience which the human species has 
transmitted down its lineal succession. 
Also, when Lazarus summons Mag- 
dalene, saying, “Come. The Master 
calls you,” and she starts forward as 
though walking in her sleep, there is ex- 
treme likelihood that, on the stage, this 
would seem but a hypnotic force at play. 

Here is the crisis. L’Aveugle, Verus 
and the one of the crescent sight, Mag- 
dalene. The ecstacy of her emancipa- 
tion has blossomed forth into a soulful 
love for Verus. This is her victory over 
herself. She is groping in a half light. 
The soul processes are not at all unlike 
those in Monna Vanna. Magdalene 
makes an appealing effort to cling to 
Verus, to find in him the response to her 
emancipated vision. But he is stone 
blind. He imagines she is afraid of 
bodily harm and clasps her violently and 
says, “Have no _ fear, Magdalene. 
Nothing can touch you in these arms 
which close round you. The madness of 
this land seems more contagious than its 
pestilence and more tenacious than its 
leprosy; but Roman reason does not 
waver, like the rest, at the first foul 
breath that issues from a tomb....(To 
Lazarus.) You I will not touch with my 
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sword, 
when they walk and drive the trade 


It shrinks from corpses, even 


which you do. It is for the slaves to 
show you the road back to the sepulchre. 
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will not follow you.” Of course Mag- 
dalene is drawn just so much more to- 
ward the realer truth. Verus’ mind is 
merely a mortal machine at wark and he 
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. But, before going, look at this and 
tell your master that the woman whom 
he covets—by the gods he lacks neither 
taste nor daring!—has sought a refuge 
in these arms, which will know how to 
defend her against his barbarous witch- 
craft and his childish spells....Go. She 


catches on the cog wheel, jealousy. He 
accuses her of being in love with the 
Nazarene. The dusk is brightening 
Mary answers, “No, no!....I love you, 
but he....” Verus asks, “But he?” She 
replies, sinking in sobs at his feet, “It is 
a different thing!”’....Verus tells her to 
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go with her guide from the tombs. 
Lazarus goes out slowly. Magdalene, 
without a word, without a movement, 
without a look, goes out after him, amid 
the profound still silence of all present. 

Out of Mary Magdalene’s self, sepa- 
rating her from the Les Aveugles around 
her, a miracle is happening. The miracle 
of a soul breathing in harmony with the 
mystery of existence. Compared to this, 
what is the mere resurrection of a dead 
man, the revivification of a shell. 
Maeterlinck holds firmly to this. Appius 
says to Silanus, “We have this day seen 
more than one thing that we had not seen 
before.” (The psychology of Vision, 
again). Silanus answers, “It is true, 
Appius; and this is as surprising as the 
resurrection of a dead man....” (The 
end of act two). 

We are in the room of the Last Sup- 
per. It is crowded with living “miracles.” 
Lazarus is there, risen from the Dead; a 
man who was born blind, the man healed 
of the withered hand; Simon healed of 
leprosy. It is the picture, a sordid pic- 
in the darkened room. Every little while 
ture, of Les Aveugles writhing around 
one of them goes to the window to try to 
see something ; always external vision as 
contrasted to the internal vision which is 
exalting the Magdalene. Living miracles! 
A mass of shrinking, cringing, cackling 
shells! Some one intimates that they 
will persecute all who come from Galilee 
with the Nazarene. “One _ miracle” 
hastens to say, “I am from Bethany.” 
Another, “I am from Jericho.” Mary 
Magdalene, distracted, rushes in and at- 
tempts to arouse them to action. Verus 
it was who embodied the definitization of 
her first finding of herself in Act Two 
and even here she wants to, longs to find 
in him the response to the emergency. 
She sees instantly the blindness of this 
mob of “miracles.” She says, “....he 
knew the cowardice of those who pre- 
tended to love him!....Ah, men are 
great and heroic and proud!. .. . The only 
men who have not fled, those who tremble 
least, the best of you discuss and argue 
as though they had to do with a measure 


of wheat....and those whom he has 
kealed, where are they, what are they 
doing?....You there, who want to flee, 
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blind Bartimaeus, the other one from 
Jericho, the other from Siloam: those 
eyes, which he has opened, you turn from 
me, because I have the courage to speak 
to you of him! You, Simon the Leper, 
you, the other from Samaria, have you 
forgotten that, before he came, you weie 
more hideous than death?....I sce 
nothing around me but miracles in hiding 
....And among the palsied, he of 
Bethesda who is running to the door, 
using his legs only to forsake the God 
who healed him. Even those whom he 
raised from the dead are afraid!.... 
Why, look at Lazarus; he is more pale 


than any of you!....And yet you saw 
Death, you; you lay touching it for four 
long days... .Is it more terrible than men 
thought?....You do not answer?.... 


and one more gray film is lifted from the 
Magdalene’s nascent sight. Here comes 
Verus. He is the last veil which must be 
torn away. He shows her that he will 
save this Nazarene, whom he looks upon 
as his rival at one price——her complete 
surrender to himself. The veil is lifting. 
It is revealing in distinct outline, Verus, 
L’Aveugle and this seeing woman—soul. 


She answers, “Ah, so that was it! Yes, 
yes, I know, I see... .It is so strange, so 
monstrous. ...One needs a little time to 


understand! All one’s thoughts become 
deranged and one’s soul falls, falls, like a 
stone in a well.....Am I then the only 
One sees only little by little... .It is un- 
folded slowly, like a thing that has no 
beginning, no end, no name... . There are 
two deaths here, I hold two deaths in my 
hand; and that is too heavy a weight for 
a poor creature born upon this earth... . 
Let me look where you can see nothing 
....1 could save him in spite of himself, 
but no longer in spite of myself... .If I 
bought his life at the price which you 
offer, all that he wished, all that he loved 
would be dead!....I can not plunge the 
flame into the mire to save the lamp! I 
cannot give him the only Death that could 
touch him!....If I destroy him in my- 
self, I destroy him in us!” 

Her compatriots would willingly have 
purchased the Nazarene’s safety if it 
could have been wholly at her expense. 
They bitterly denounce her as in league 
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with Judas. “She has betrayed us!.... 
Let us fly!....This way, this way!” 
Cries of “Crucify him, crucify him,” 
come from the street. The sordid 
“miracles” stumble about, hiding, and 
every little while one looks out of the 
window,—always nothing but external 
sight. The Magdalene has not moved, 
stands staring before her, without turn- 
ing towards the windows. The tumult 
increases and the shouts of “Crucify him” 
are redoubled. The “miracles” are gone. 
Verus goes also. Mary Magdalene re- 
mains motionless, as though in ecstasy 
and all illumined with the light of the 
departing torches. 

It is an unquestionable fact that 
Maeterlinck is profound in his conviction 
as to the superior vision, the immeasur- 
able worth of, almost the divinity of, 
noble women. In his every drama the 
recognition of Truth has come in a 
woman’s soul or through a woman’s eyes. 
He has contributed to literature no great 
masculine characters. He has contrib- 
uted five great characters—all women. 
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They are Aglavaine, Joyzelle, Monna 
Vanna, Ariane and consummately, Mary 
Magdalene. In each case they have been 
women who are ready, supremely ready. 
They are great enough to immediately 
rise to the level of the great event that 
questions them and batters against them 
and they respond to its insistence with 
clear vision, willing sacrifice and un- 
hesitatingly. They discern where others 
strain their eyesight toward externals, 
warp their vision and see nothing. They 
have caught and heard the hidden voice. 
They are real characters, full of char- 
acter, and that is not a frequently oc- 
current feminine asset. 

Maeterlinck’s “Mary Magdalene” has 
been playing at the New Theatre recently. 
Under the management of Liebler and 
Company, the production will be brought 
to Boston. Olga Nethersole is acting the 
title role. 

The book is published by Dodd, Mead 
and Company, of New York. It has not 
yet been published in French. 
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By J. CORSON MILLER 


The wind-sprites pause in their ghostly play, 
Two hearts are meeting; 

Young hearts that love in the same old way, 
Each other greeting. 

Out of the hush and the throb o’ the dark, 
Two voices glide; 

Silvery sweet as the song of the lark, 


Whate’er betide. 


And the world goes on, with its wheeling stars,— 
Giant Sirius and blood-red Mars. 
Love winds his horn in a fanfare free, 


Over the moors and over the sea. 








PROVIDENCE ART CLUB 


By ABIGAIL WHIPPLE COOKE 


N one of the old Georgian houses 

which dot the eastern hillside in the 

city of Providence, Rhode Island, 

the Providence Art Club has its 
home. Here twenty-five years ago next 
February, to quote the words of a former 
club president, the “youthful institution 
stopped living in rooms and set up house- 
keeping for itself.” 

Like other young housekeepers it 
began its home life in a simple way, 
gradually increasing its family and its 
furnishings until its importance in the 
community has become assured. The 
club was a little over five years old with a 
membership of about two hundred and 
fifty, when the matter of a clubhouse was 
first considered and the old brick house 
on Thomas street, built nearly a hundred 
years earlier by Cyril Dodge of New 
London, was leased. Loyal members 
subscribed the money necessary to alter 
it sufficiently for club purposes and the 
work was begun. 

No change was made in the form of 
the exterior which was a rectangle three 
stories in height with a small ell in the 
rear, standing on the side of the hill 
directly on the street. Entrance to the 
house at that time was at the second story 
by a flight of steps leading from a little 
lane at the lower side of the building. 
These steps were removed and a door 
with a resounding knocker was substi- 
tuted, opening in the street front on the 
ground floor. The original plan of the 
house was the ordinary one of four low- 
studded rooms on a floor, and by remov- 
ing the third floor, all the partitions on 
the second and third floors and adding a 
skylight, an excellent exhibition gallery 
of considerable size was obtained. It was 
decorated with a garland frieze wrought 
in rough plaster by some of the artist 
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members, and is practically unchange: 
to-day. 

On the ground floor one of the front 
100ms with a tiny grate, was transformed 
into a reception hall, the walls covered 
with burlap and the woodwork and rail- 
ing of the broad, easy stairs leading to the 
gallery painted dark green. A genuine 
“find” of countless panelled shutters with 
which the house was originally equipped, 
served to wainscot the small room at the 
right of the entrance, furnished as reac 
ing-room, and the larger “governors’ ” 
room behind the hall. In the former 
room this wainscotting was painted white 
with rough plaster wall above, tinted 
yellow, while dark green like the hall was 
the color of the governors’ room. A 
large fireplace was opened in this room, 
with huge iron “firedogs’ wrought by 
club members. It was the spirit of in- 
dividual cooperation of those early days 
that stamped itself on the house for all 
time, making it unique among club 
houses. 

On the long wall opposite the fireplace 
in this room, along the rough plaster 
above the panelling is a series of life-size 
silhouettes of the club officers and prom 
inent members of that day. Many a 
merry hour was spent in the making of 
these profiles and for years it was the 
practice to “shadow” any notable enjoy- 
ing the hospitality of the club. 

The little kitchen, rechristened “cab- 
aret,” in the ell with its immense fireplace 
was also ornamented with silhouettes, 
receiving frequent additions as time went 
on. 

With the growth of the club there came 
a demand for larger accommodations. In 
1896 there was added at the back of the 
governor’s room, adjoining the tiny 
cabaret, a grill-room with hobbed fire- 
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place, cosy-corners and an ornamental 
trieze done in the wet plaster. A stair- 
case led to an upper room, opening out of 
the exhibition gallery, which was used 
tor meetings of sketch and modelling 
classes as long as they were in existence, 
and in this environment the club rounded 
out another decade of its life. Then came 
civic improvements that threatened the 





further improvement was irresistible. In 
the narrow strip of land remaining at the 
rear, a Dutch kitchen was added which is 
the charm of the whole building. It is 
wainscotted with panelling of wood en- 
closing plaster in which are set rare and 
beautiful old blue Persian tiles. At one 
end of the kitchen is installed an immense 
gas range with copper hood, which with 
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very existence of the clubhouse and for a 
time it looked as if the railroad tunnel 
through the hillside would sweep away 
the building. Matters were arranged 
ultimately, however, to the satisfaction of 
all parties, by the railroad acquiring the 
property, reserving a portion of the land 
in the rear and conveying the remainder 
with the house to the Providence Art 
Club, which waived further damages. 
Two years ago therefore, the club be- 
came the owner of the home it had oc- 
cupied for so long and the temptation to 


the many copper utensils hanging at 
hand, gives the room a foreign aspect that 
is highly alluring. Down the length of 
this room are set little tables seating four, 
each with a cover of red and white check, 
where simple lunches are served daily 
from twelve to two o’clock. 

At the time this little room was added 
the old sketch-room was transformed into 
a library, with low bookcases, comfort- 
able chairs and large table upon which lie 
the thirty or more publications for which 
the club subscribes. Opening out of the 
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library, over the kitchen are three small 
rooms, one fitted as a pantry where the 
dishes and silver are kept for the ladies’ 
afternoons. 

From the first the club has been some- 
what unique among art clubs, men and 
women, artists and lay members holding 
membership in the club on equal terms 
and with equal privileges. 

When the club was in its infancy a few 
kindred spirits among the male members 


used to meet every Friday night in the 
cabaret to cook a little supper and enjoy 
a smoke. To provide the wherewithal 
contributions were dropped into a “Kitty” 
which hung on the wall. The fame of 
these meetings spread until the attend- 
ance was so general that they became club 
affairs and now the Kitty hangs neg- 
lected. Every Friday night the club- 


house is open to the men of the club and 
on alternate weeks an entertainment is 
provided; sometimes a talk by a dis- 
tinguished guest or a member, sometimes 
music. 
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The ladies have their “afternoons” on 
alternate Thursdays during the witter, 
with a talk or music in the gallery at four 
o'clock, followed by tea in the library at 
five. 

During the winter there is an occa- 
sional ““Members’ Night” carried out on 
similar lines for all the members and 
guests, when a Bohemian spread is served 
in the lower rooms after the entertain- 
ment, and on these occasions a visitor 


Tue Dininc Room . 


sees the use of the assortmert cf steins 
that crowd the top of the wainscot. One 
of the oldest customs in the club is the 
Saturday afternoon tea, a very informal 
function in the grill-room at which a few 
of the artitss and oldest members of the 
club gather at a Dutch treat. 

The management of the club is vested 
in a president and a board of twelve man- 
agers, elected in groups of four for three 
years each, (from whom are chosen the 
vice-president, secretary and treasurer) 
with an advisory board of twelve ladies 
appointed for the same term. The house 
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An ArtTISTIC AND Cosy Livinc Room 


duties are performed by a steward and 
assistant. 

Exhibitions in the gallery are inaugur- 
ated every two weeks during the season, 
including a few general exhibitions with 
numerous “one man shows” by visiting 
or local artists. 

The lay membership of the club is four 
hundred with a waiting list like the tail 
of a kite. To leaven this there is a small 
band of about sixty artists who wield an 
immense influence in spite of their minor- 
ity. Dean of this body is the veteran 
George Whitaker, who paints with the 
vigor of youth although his hair is sil- 
vered by the flight of time. Having 
served an apprenticeship at color, which 
is the envy of many younger men, his 
knowledge of pigments and composition 
combine with a wonderful facility of 
brush, and he turns out a marvellous 
number of ideal landscapes, in such 
demand that they hardly have a chance to 
dry on his easel. 

Sydney R. Burleigh made a reputation 
as a remarkable water-colorist in land- 


scape and figure before he began to work 
in the medium invented by Rafaelli. In 
this he has shown such distinction as to 
win the personal approval of Rafaelli 
himself. 

Stacy Tolman is another who made a 
name for himself years ago, when his 
painting of “The Etcher,” a portrait of a 
fellow artist, won him renown. He has 
just completed an exhibition at the club, 
showing portraits and landscapes in oil 
and watercolors, and some charming 
drawings in chalk and pencil. 

W. Staples Drown, the fourth of this 
group whose studios occupy the Fleur-de- 
Lys, a picturesque little building farther 
down the hill, has an especial facility in 
reproducing the charm of English land- 
scape and the pictures of quaint gardens 
and cottages which he brings over nearly 
every autumn, are of the kind that club 
members call “good to live with.” 

Of the group of younger painters the 
foremost is H. Anthony Dyer, the presi- 
dent of the club, artist, lecturer and 
prince of good fellows, whose landscapes 
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in water-color are beginning to be known 
all over the country. His yearly motor 
trips through France and Holland result 
in innumerable pictures of out-of-the- 
way corners full of charm, and he divides 
the honors as a rapid worker with Mr. 
Whitaker. 

William C. Loring is one of the coming 
men in the line of portraiture and his 
work of last year advanced him high on 
the rounds of the ladder leading to fame. 
He has a gift for likeness with a growing 
insight into the personality of the sitter, 
and as a painter of childhood he excels. 
His vigorous brush charged with rich 
color is capable of giving remarkable 
fidelity to texture, whether flesh or fabric. 

William W. Manatt upholds the repu- 
tation of the little group of sculptors 
belonging to the club, his early residence 
in Greece contributing a quality in his 
modelling that lends charm to his sincere 
work. His most important figure is his 
Peace on the monument of his design at 
Newbern, N. C., and his bronze bust of 
the late John Hay is in the new Hay 
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library at Brown. 

Mabel M. Woodward and Angela 
O’Leary are also to be counted among the 
more prominent artist members, the for- 
mer for her strength in figures and land- 
scapes in both water-color and oil, and 
the latter for her poetic landscapes in 
water-color, which have a remarkable 
color quality and great charm. 

Other members whose work is well- 
«known or fast becoming so, are Henry R. 
Kenyon, Frank C. Mathewson, H. Cyrus 
Farnum, Norman I. Black the illustrator, 
and his wife Marguerite Thurber Black, 
Milton J .. Halliday the cartoonist, Emma 
A. Parker, George A. Hays and Percy F. 
Albee whose frescoes in Memorial Hall 
are nearing completion. 

The club also numbers among its artist 
members Adolpho E. Appolonj the 


Roman sculptor, another resident of 
Rome, Charles Walt, Stetson the painter, 
Ethel Rose the fashion illustrator, and 
Eugene L. Vail of Paris, and John N. 
Barlow, landscape painter of St. Ives, 
England. 
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THE BOSTON OF THE FUTURE 


How 


Forty Cities and Towns Are Trying to Get Together Without Annexing 


One Another 


By RALPH G. WELLS 


OSTON is a greatly misunder- 
stood city. Much more misun- 
derstood is the “Real Boston,” a 
community composed of forty 
cities and towns, lying within a ten-mile 
radius of the State House and forming 
what is commonly termed the Metropoli- 
tan District. 
Boston’s history and her educational 
preeminence are known over the entire 
world, and her culture, her art, her music, 


.herrefinementand her wealth have gained 


for her the title “Athens of America,” 
fame which is shared with the suburbs, 
nearly all of which contribute their due 
proportion. The whole district has many 
inspiring traditions of which the residents 
are justly proud. It is needless to re- 
hearse Boston’s part in history fame, to 
recall that Brookline is the wealthiest 
town in the country, to mention Cam- 
bridge with its Harvard University and 
the accompanying literary atmosphere, 
Lexington, the birthplace of American 
liberty, Wellesley’s great college for girls, 
Newton, Milton and many other com- 
munities which are part and parcel of 
oston’s fame in history and in the world 
of education and all that goes with it. 
For that is the impression that the 
word Boston conveys to the average 
mind. Speak of Boston in almost any 
section of the country and the conversa- 
tion will immediately turn on_ these 
aspects of the city. This reputation is a 
most valuable asset and nothing should 
ever be done to injure it, yet it has been 
so constantly in the world’s eye that the 
other aspects of Boston have been com- 
pletely overshadowed. Therein lies the 
misunderstanding of what New Eng- 


land’s metropolis really is. 

ew people realize the tremendous 
commercial and industrial resources of 
the forty cities and towns comprising the 
metropolitan district of Boston. It is 
doubtful if many residents of this im- 
mense community itself have any idea of 
the real importance of Boston and its 
suburbs in the business and manufactur- 
ing world. It is customary to speak of 
Boston as a city of some 600,000 popula- 
tion, and few people outside of New 
England realize that immediately ad- 
jacent are such cities as Cambridge, the 
forty-fifth largest city in the country, 
standing ahead of Albany, N. Y.; Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Des Moines, Iowa; Kansas 
City, Kans., and many other thriving 
communities. There is Lynn, the fifty- 
sixth city in the country, larger than 
Springfield, Mass.,and Troy, N.Y. Som- 
erville, another suburb, exceeds in popula- 
tion Savannah, Ga.; Duluth, Minn. ; Nor- 
folk, Va.; Hoboken, N. J.; Utica, N. Y.; 
Manchester, N. H., and some of the well- 
known southern cities such as San An- 
tonio and Houston, Texas. Malden is 
larger than Springfield, Ill., Chelsea and 
Newton exceed such cities as Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; Wichita, Kans.; Galveston, 
Texas; Kalamazoo, Mich., and Racine, 
Wis. Now these cities and Boston with 
thirty-three other cities and towns com- 
prise a compact community of 1,500,000 
people. Boston itself is the fifth largest 
city in the country, whereas “Real Bos- 
ton” is fourth, ranking close to Phila- 
delphia. Yet how many people are there 
who do not think of such places as Bal- 
timore, Pittsburg, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
San Francisco, Detroit and other cities 
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either as standing far ahead of Boston or 
ranking closely behind her? In actual 
figures Boston alone has a greater popula- 
tion than any of the above, while “Real 
30ston” is two or three or in some cases 
even five times their size. 

Turning from population, let us con- 
sider the industries of this district. In 
1905 there was issued by the Census 
Bureau at Washington a bulletin (No. 
101) giving the statistics for thirteen of 
the largest industrial districts of the 
country. Each district included a large 
metropolis and the cities and towns in the 
adjacent territory which were closely 
allied with it. The thirteen districts 
mentioned are, in the order of their im- 
portance: New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, Pittsburg-Allegheny, St. 
Louis, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Minneapolis, San Francisco and 
Providence. The Boston district in- 
cludes the forty cities and towns of the 
metropolitan water, sewer and park dis- 
tricts and also other adjacent places. 
Reference to the accompanying map will 
bring this out more clearly. All the 
cities and towns included within the 
heavy black line are in the metropolitan 
districts. Those just outside of this line 
are the additional ones included in the 
industrial district outlined by the Census 
Bureau. Notice at the outset that Boston 
ranks fourth in importance and stands 
ahead of a number of communities which 
zre customarily considered as_ being 
larger industriai centers than Boston. 

In the bulletin referred to the value of 
the products manufactured in and around 
Boston exceeds those of the Pittsburg- 
Allegheny district by nearly $75,000,000, 
those of St. Louis by $138,000,000, Balti- 
more by $255,000,000, Cleveland, Buffalo 
and the remaining districts by nearly 
$300,000,000. 

Not infrequently one hears the state- 
ment made that Boston is industrially 
and commercially decadent or, if not 
declining, at least standing still. These 
figures certainly do not support this 
claim. Below is a table giving figures 
for the four largest industrial districts. 
The percentage of increase made in 
Boston from 1900 to 1905, was one- 
third greater than that in Chicago, and 
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nearly double that of Philadelphia, while 
New York, the great metropolis of the 
country, exceeded Boston by only three 
and one-half per cent. This is a remark 
able showing of industrial vitality par 
ticularly for a community which is not 
infrequently rated as a second-rate busi 
ness center. 

The foregoing facts and figures have 
been cited to prove that Boston, and 
more so “Real Boston,” is greatly mis 
understood. One of the chief reasons 
for this misunderstanding is the fact that 
wherever census and statistical figure: 
are published they are for Boston only. 
People gain their first impression,—fre 
quently the most lasting one—from cen- 
sus figures. Below are tables, one com 
paring the census and statistical figures 
for municipal Boston and for ‘Real Bos- 
ton,” a second showing the relative posi 
tions of “Real Boston” and Boston as 
compared with the other cities of this 
country, and a third giving a similar com- 
parison between “Real Boston” and Bos- 
ton and the leading cities of the world. 
Nearly every man carries in his vest 
pocket a small book giving population 


and other figures of the leading 
cities of the country and of the 
world. Strike out of the tables above 


the figures for “Real Boston” and you 
will have the same tables that appear in 
nearly every pocket manual, almanac, 
year-book and publications of a similar 
nature. You have the only information 
the average man has about Boston’s im- 
portance. There are few people living 
outside of New England or even Massa- 
chusetts who realize the existence of a 
“Real Boston” community. They know 
of Boston and have heard of many of thr 
other cities and towns surrounding het 
but they do not realize that all these forty 
are located within a radius of ten miles, 
nor do they realize that it is almost im- 
possible to distinguish the boundary lines 
setting off one municipality from the 
other. Consequently, when they think of 
Boston they think of the municipality 
only and not of the many independent 
communities immediately around her. 
Even if they are aware of this, the aver- 
age business man has neither time nor 
inclination to dig out the figures for forty 
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, THE BOSTON OF THE FUTURE 


¢ Marcu G. BENNETT, CHAIRMAN 


sevarate places and add them together in 
order to form his impression of the im- 
portance of one locality. He simply looks 
at the most convenient statistical publica- 
tion which he has at hand and gains a first 
impression, which is almost indelible, of 
the facts which are set forth there. 
What difference does it make? Just 
this: statistics are the commercial rat- 
ing of a community, just as Bradstreet’s 
or Dunn’s is the commercial rating of 
a business firm. The first impression of 
strangers is generally gained from some 
book publishing these figures. If a man 
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or “REAL Boston” ComMMITTEE 


is going to visit a city, he looks in his 
pocket memorandum book, in an almanac 
or atlas to see how that place is rated as 
to population, commerce, industry and 
other respects. Manufacturers looking 
for cities, retailers and wholesalers seek- 
ing distributing centers, steamship com- 
panies choosing a port, foreigners intend- 
ing to open offices in America, Western- 
ers and Southerners contemplating the 
establishment of eastern offices and 
prospective investors all gain their first 
impression of any city from census 
figures. If at first glance they see only 
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one-third or one-half of the actual 
resources, thus receiving an unfavorable 
impression, they are not likely to give the 
community further consideration. , It is 
just this fact that is injuring Boston most 
seriously. It cannot be measured, but 
to those who go about the country or 
travel abroad it is painfully apparent that 
Boston is overshadowed by other com- 
munities and is not receiving the business 
consideration to which she is entitled. It 
hurts the city and injures every person 
who is doing business there. 

It is no answer to say that the average 
man is alive to the situation and if he 
does not know the community, at least 
knows the’ business houses. The ex- 
perience of many members of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce who have been 
working to build up Boston has proved 
beyond doubt that the business men of 
the world and of the United States do 
not realize by one-half the true com- 
mercial, industrial, and financial import- 
ance of Boston and her surrounding 
suburbs. Several committees of the Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce have been 
seriously embarrassed in the carrying 
forward of their work by this fact. Chief 
among these is the Committee on Manu- 
factures which is striving to locate new 
industries and to make possible a com- 
mercial development which will benefit 
all “Real Boston.” Other committees, 
such as the Trade Extension, Foreign 
Trade Relations, Retail Trade Board, 
have felt the handicap keenly and have 
considered various ways and means to 
remedy this serious condition. 

In other ways than the industrial and 
commercial many committees of the 
Chamber have felt the need of federation 
and cooperation among the cities and 
towns of the metropolitan district. These 
places already cooperate in the support of 
the metropolitan water, park and sewer 
districts and there are many other mat- 
ters in which the entire community has 
a common interest that could be handled 
better by joint action on the part of the 
different municipalities. As an instance, 
this entire community is clustered ahout 
one of the finest harbors in the world 
with immense possibilities of develop- 
ment, capable of having built on its 
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shores large docks and having sufficient 
space to handle almost any number of 
vessels. The harbor is a resource which 
must be fully developed if “Real Boston” 
is to continue its progréss forward. \ et 
this cannot be done satisfactorily by one 
city. It needs the joint action of at least 
all those located on the water front, while 
its importance to the other municipalities 
nearby makes it necessary for them to aid 
and cooperate in the further building 1 
of this great harbor. Only cooperation 
however, will do it. 

Much of a community’s welfare ani 
comfort depends on its transit facilities 
The larger the area and congestion of a 
community the greater need of a com- 
prehensive and systematically developed 
plan of these facilities. Disjointed work 
will only result in confusion. The plan 
for the whole must be worked out by 
some body representing the entire com- 
munity in order to ensure that the needs 
of every locality are properly considered. 

These are but two of many improve- 
ments which are vital to the proper 
growth of “Real Boston,” and which now 
call for harmonious action on the part 
of the independent cities and towns. 
It would be possible to.go on enumerating 
matters in which there is a common in- 
terest, which can be developed better by 
cooperation and joint action, but the fact 
is sO apparent that no further illustration 
is needed. Harmonious action cannot be 
secured unless the municipalities join 
together in consideration of the problems. 

Two great desiderata, then, appear 
first, that census figures shall be given for 
“Real Boston,’ and not for municipal 
Boston only; second, that some form of 
cooperation in plans for the development 
of the city shall be secured. 

Both of these can be accomplished 
without taking away from any of the 
forty cities and towns either their in- 
dividuality or their control of their local 
affairs. Some form of federation or co- 


operation without any form of annexa- 
tion, provided it were given a municipal 
entity, would force the Census Bureau 
and all other publishers of statistics to 
give the figures for “Real Boston,” and 
the community would then stand before 
the world in its true light and rated at 
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its true value and importance. Such ac- 
tion is necessary because census figures 
are enumerated by municipal divisions. 
It is perfectly possible to create a muni- 
cipal division which will be recognized 
without destroying in the least the 
political independence of a single city or 
town located in the metropolitan district. 
Neither will any of them lose their own 
census rating. Consequently, in con- 
sidering the advisability of securing a 
proper commercial rating for the district 
no community need fear that it will lose 
its political entity or sacrifice in the least 
any of the many local traditions of which 
it is so justly proud. Some form of loose 
federation would probably be sufficient 
for all purposes. 

The Boston Chamber of Commerce 
has now appointed a committee known as 
the “Real Boston” committee, consisting 
of 

March G. Bennett, Chairman ; 

Sylvester Baxter, 

George Howland Cox, 

William M. Flanders, 

George Hutchinson, 

Robert Luce, 

Reginald L. Robbins, 

Leslie C. Wead, 

Robert A. Woods, 

Sydney R. Wrightington. 

The duties of this committee have been 
defined as follows: 

“1. To promote general discussion of 
the fact that the cities and towns of the 
Greater Boston district are so closely 
allied industrially and commercially as 
to be in those respects a unit. 

“2. To bring about a clearer realization 
of the substantial advantages that would 
accrue from a wider recognition of this 
fact. 

“3. To study carefully the suggestions 
presented and to submit to the Board of 
Directors a plan for such forri of federa- 
tion of these cities and towns as seems to 
them advisable and likely to accomplish 
the objects desired. 

This committee is now considering the 
advisability of bringing about some form 
of federation or cooperation, but before 
recommending a final plan is trying to 
have the whole matter thoroughly dis- 
cussed and considered in every section of 
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“Real Boston.” To accomplish this pur- 
pose it has asked representative men in 
cach locality to form themselves into a 
committee for the purpose of ascertaining 
the general sentiment of the community. 
The “Real Boston” Committee by this 
method hopes to find out just what is 
needed and what is wanted, and to recom- 
mend a plan of action which will have 
the support of the greatest number of 
citizens. 

Various remedies have been suggested 
to it. They fall naturally into four 
classes. 

1. Legislative definition of the district. 
This alone seems to be insufficient and is, 
therefore, out of the question. 

2. Loose federation, the most promin- 
ent example of which is a proposed act 
defining metropolitan Boston according 
to a council with advisory powers only, 
the proposed council to consist of the 
mayors of all the cities and all the chair- 
men of the selectmen of the towns. 

3. Close federation. The best known 
examrle of this is the government of 
London County. 

4. Annexation. There 
jections to this plan and, after some dis- 
cussion and consideration, the com- 
mittee has voted that it is not in favor of 
any form of annexation. 

Practically, then, the plans which will 
be considered by the committee are 
limited to some form of federation. One 
might well forecast the action of the com- 
mittee by saying that, if any plan is 
recommended, it will probably be some 
form of federation. 

There is no need to fear that this will 
lead to annexation, for the trend of the 
best thought on municipal government is 
not towards centralization of municipal 
power. There has come a realization 
recently that in American cities central- 
ization has been carried to such an extent 
that the peak of efficiency has been passed 
and that further development along the 
same lines will be retrogression. 

There is a growing realization among 
the residents of “Real Boston” that 
sooner or later for their own protection 
and their own future development the 
forty cities and towns must work together 
more harmoniously, and since it is the 
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desire of the majority to retain as much 
of their individual entity and_ political 
independence as possible, it will be well 
to work out some plan of federation be- 
fore this sentiment in favor of joint ac- 
tion goes further and develops into a 
demand for annexation. If after due 
consideration by the residents of the 
different municipalities some form of 
joint action or cooperation is decided 
upon, the result will be that the whole 
community will stand before the world 
as a vigorous and robust business and 
industrial center full of vitality and 
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strength. 

Comprehensive and systematic plans 
for future development and growth can 
be carried forward. There will be no 
diminution of the historical fame and 
well-deserved renown for culture and 
education, nor will there be any loss t 
the individual communities of the tradi- 
tions of which they are so rightly jealous 
nor of their local identity, nor will the 
be compelled to sacrifice to any appreci 
able extent the control of their loc 
affairs which have been so successfull) 
administered up to this time. 





SENTENCED 


By ARTHUR 
Clamours of gratulation greet mine ears, 
The smiling judge proclaims my in- 
nocence ; 
I have been tried by jury of my peers, 
And quitted of offence. 


High is the welcome of the curious 
crowd, 

And dear the loving hands thrust forth 
to me. 


Erect of head, I issue with the proud 
Exultance of the free. 


The day of quest, the probing search, are 
done; 
An eve of calm succeeds tumultuous 
morn ; 
Yet in my secret solitude lurks One 
Who laughs with quiet scorn. 


What boots the test, the bout of laboured 
speech, 
Accusal, witness, question and denial? 
The thing of moment lay far out of 
reach 
And had no sort of trial. 





L. SALMON 
© jurors, pleaders, witness !—fellow 
men— 
Not of this obvious feature was my) 
crime, 


The fact that hath been judged, beyond 
your ken, 
Is sentenced for all time. 


From all your prating came no pregnant 
word 
To leaven or illuminate the whole ; 
The one efficient witness was not heard— 
Save by mine inmost soul. 


Pomp and observance and diffuse display ; 
The final verdict came, the approving 
din; 
But my still heart had heard throughout 
the day 
That laugh of scorn within. 


Drapings and vestments of reality 
By such poor artifice may not be riven. 
The secular judgment hath acquitted 
me— 
Yet sentence hath been given. 
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JERRY'S CUBAN RIGHTS 





By MISS KATE M. KNOX 


ITTING drowsily against the back 
of his armchair in the hotel office 
Jerry Twiford listened to a couple 
of old habitués droning along 

through the devious ways of country 
gossip. 

Two men entered the front door and 
passed him. One had a large bundle 
tucked under his arm, the other walked 
with a limping gait. He saw them and 
the next minute forgot the fact. When 
they appeared again coming from the 
same direction and vanishing in the rear 
of the office, his curiosity was aroused. 
Once more they came in at the front 
door, once more they disappeared, having 
dropped their parcel somewhere in the 
interval. 

With both hands grasping the arms of 
the chair he pushed himself to a sitting 
position. The whole thing was like a 
game. He called out. 

The lame man sped on, the other 
stopped inquiringly at his side. 

“What's up?” asked Twiford boldly. 

The man nodded in the direction his 
companion had taken. 

“Come with me,” he said. 

Jerry took one look at his face. It 
made him hesitate for it was as hard and 
unsympathetic as the trade mark of the 
Prudential Life Insurance Company. A 
large mouth filled with teeth varying in 
size from milk teeth to tusks gave him an 
unprepossessing appearance. Curiosity 
getting the better of first impressions 
Twiford followed the man up two flights 
of stairs into a room. At the window 


stood the man who had preceded them 
holding onto a rope ladder which he was 
apparently feeding out into space. 
“That is Mr. Hogsett,” said Jerry’s 
friend, indicating the man at the window. 
“My name is Hawkins. What is yours?” 


“Twiford,” responded Jerry. 

The lame man acknowledged the in- 
troduction by a jerk of the head, then 
spit meditatively out of the window. 

“We were trying to attract your atten- 
tion,’ remarked Hawkins coolly. 

“What have you got there?” inquired 
Jerry, pointing to the rope. 

“That,” said Hawkins, signalling the 
rope with a thumb movement—“that is 
the finest Fire Escape ever conceived 
through the ingenuity of man.” After 
the ladder had been carefully examined, 
he added, “You observe that Hogsett is 
lame. Broke his leg demonstrating an 
inferior fire escape. He only handles the 
best now.” 

Here Hogsett climbed out of the win- 
dow and disappeared. 

“We are trying to make a record get- 
ting down the Fire Fscape. Like to try 
it?” 

Expressing a desire in that direction 
Jerry slipped out of the window after 
nis friend and down the ladder. Making 
their way back to the hotel they found 
Hogsett already occupying himself pleas- 
antly at the bar. 

Hawkins was a man possessed of a 
gift. This gift was a faculty for divert- 
ing money from other men’s pockets into 
his own, his one stipulation being that 
there must be money to divert. Ordering 
drinks all round, he subjected his newly 
found acquaintance to a quiet scrutiny 
which took in every detail of his face and 
well made clothes. The silent inventory 
over, he reported to himself a likelihood 
of there being money in the vicinity. At 
dinner he buckled down to business. 

“T am going right at you,” he said. “T 
don’t believe in round-about methods. 
That fire escape is my patent and the 
best thing of the kind in the whole round 
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It is worth a fortune.” Here he 


world. 
waved his hand in the air before darting 
down upon a helpless piece of meat. “I 
go away the first thing in the morning so 


my time for talking is limited. I will sell 
you the sole rights in this fire escape for 
the Island of Cuba for fifteen hundred 
dollars. It is like giving it away.” 

“T always understood the buildings 
were so low in Cuba that a man could fall 
out of the window quicker than he could 
climb a ladder,” retorted Jerry. 

“T expected that objection,” was the 
response, “but I am not speaking of pres- 
ent conditions. The United States Con- 
struction Company of New York City 
have recently been awarded a contract 
for building sixteen skyscrapers in the 
City of Havana alone within the next two 
years.” 

“Sixteen,” exclaimed Jerry in surprise. 
Hogsett also showed astonishment. 

“Yes, sir, sixteen,” continued Hawkins 
firmly. “It is ostensibly a private enter- 
prise, but the Cuban Government is back- 


ing it. Now, remember, this is only one 
frm. A dozen other contracting com- 


panies are buying land there and drawing 
up plans for the erection of large office 
buildings. I will sell you exclusive ter- 
ritorial rights for ten years—no one else 
in the field—practically virgin soil.” 

Jerry shook his head. He was 
from seeking investment just then. 

“Every office will be provided with one 
or more fire escapes, for the Cubans are 
a timid nation unused to high buildings. 
This chance is phenomenal—phe-nom- 
e-nal. During the life of your option you 
can easily make a couple of hundred 
thousand.” Hawkins seldom mentioned 
the word “dollars.” 

“T could not consider your proposition 
at this time,” replied Jerry calmly. 

“You don’t like the terms. Listen. I'll 
take a thousand dollars down and your 
note for the balance.” 

“IT am not kicking about the price,” 
replied Twiford. “At this time fifteen 
hundred dollars does not mean any more 
to me than fifteen millions. I can as 
readily jay my hands on one as the other. 
T haven’t ten dollars to my name.” 

His frankness convinced Hawkins 
who closed up like a jack knife. The lat- 


far 
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ter did not care to waste his energie 

So, the dinner being over, he separated 
himself from the others and sauntered t 

the office and where the clerk stood b« 

hind his desk. 

“IT wish to settle my account. I a 
leaving before breakfast to-morrow.” | 
tendered a fifty dollar bill in payment 
vhich the clerk refused. 

“Can you loan me a “V” until we g 
to the Post Office?” Hawkins whispere 
to Jerry. 

“You will be sure to let me have it bac! 


to-night,” the latter said. “I can’t ver) 
well spare it.” 
“Oh, certainly,’ his friend replied 


easily passing it over to the clerk in pay 
ment of his account. 
Arriving at the Post Office Hawkin 
was deeply chagrined at finding it closed 
“Too bad,” he ejaculated, “but I'll send 


you the five to-morrow when I go up to 
town—” 
Jerry muttered that he did not intend 


o make a permanent loan, at which Haw 
kins looked hurt. 

“T hate awfully to ask you to trust m 
I thought you were our kind and would 
understand, or I should not have a 
cepted the loan. It isn’t every man / pe 
mit to loan me money.” 

“T can’t afford to lose this money,” said 
Jerry gloomily. “It is all T have. You 
have placed me in a hole.” 

“You are not going to lose it,” said 


Hawkins, growing belligerent. “If there 
is one thing I am it’s honest. I’ve got 


testimonials from every Senator in the 
West vouching for my honesty. I see 
you doubt me. J allow no man to do that 
My good name is all I have in business.” 

“Then let me say right here that you'v 
got a damn poor equipment,” burst out 
Twiford, unable to conceal his wrath. 

Hawkins showed no resentment at 
this. His attitude became too lofty for 
anger, while a look of crushed purity per 
vaded his whole being. 

“T will permit no man to doubt my 
integrity, no matter at what cost,” he 
replied. “TI shall not ask fifteen hundred 
dollars. J shall make you a present of 
the rights to Cuba, and the Fire Escape 
goes along with it. How about it?” 

Jerry was forced to accept the offer 
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It occurred to him he might dispose of 
the fire escape, though he could not fore- 
see a ready market for it. Hawkins pro- 
ceeded to flood a sheet of paper with his 
writing, affixing a dashing signature 
which lapped up the last drop in his foun- 
tain pen. 

“That little indebtedness automatically 
cancels itself,’ he remarked casually, 
referring to the incident of the five dol- 
lars. 

Shoving the paper into his pocket and 
gathering up the rope Twiford departed 
for his room where he deposited the lat- 
ter on the floor. 

Two months before Jerry had been 
recalled from college. His father had 
failed in business, and though this was 
not an unheard of occurrence, it hap- 
pened to be such a “dry” failure that 
checks ceased to flow entirely. Return- 
ing to the city he found that his father 
and stepmother had moved _ without 
leaving word as to their whereabouts, 
since when he had wandered aimlessly 
about. To-day he had come miles out of 
the city chasing one of those will-o’-the- 
wisp positions to which employment 
agencies send their clients while impress- 
ing the public that they are doing a 
smashing business. After devoting two 
whole evenings to the study of book- 
keeping he had struck a snag at the fac- 
tory where he had been sent. On the 
subject of accounts he displayed vast 
ignorance and failed to secure a position. 
He would have felt less discouraged had 
he known he was the tenth man the 
Agency had sent out and the place had 
been filled a week. 

The next morning Jerry did not wait 
to bid his companions goodbye, but took 
the first train for the city. The fire escape 
which he dragged after him was horribly 
heavy and mentally consigned to the 
realms of limbo. Opposite him a man. 
whose breath was strong and his knees 
weak from the same cause—whiskey— 
was making an effort to place a package 
in the rack above. He was a fat man and 
exceedingly loquacious. He announced 
that he had a tidy sum of money with 
him which he had come into through the 
sale of some land up state. 

Jerry had had enough of strange finan- 


ciers and, picking up the tangible portion 
of his Cuban Rights walked out and into 
the smoker. The fat man followed in his 
wake and stood over him with a loving, 
vacant smile. His legs were now trem- 
bling violently. A scowl brought forth 
the most abject apologies. 

“T want to smoke, and I want some- 
body to talk to,” pleaded the fat man. 

Seized with an idea Jerry nodded to 
him to sit down. The man needed little 
urging. He had twenty-five hundred 
dollars in his breast pocket which he 
wanted to put into something sure— 
something that would bring in a reason- 
able profit. The subject of investment 
obsessed him. 

“Cuban Rights,’ murmured Jerry, 
hopefully giving the bundle at his feet a 
friendly kick. Here was an asset worth 
certainly twenty-five hundred dollars. 
For eight weeks he had worked at any- 
thing he could find to do. He had just 
been robbed. No wonder he believed this 
to be his opportunity. Leaning forward 
he fastened his gaze upon the fat man. 

“T am making ten thousand a year my- 
self,” he said. 

The man pulled himself together and 
continued to smile indefinitely. He en- 
joyed two things, drinking and talking 
business. He was about to have both. 
At a sign the porter set up the table for 
drinks. 

“Whew!” he exclaimed. “Is it any- 
thing I can get in?” There was a begging 
note in the question. 

“T could use the right party. I don’t 
know that you are the man I want,” 
responded Jerry with teasing indifference. 

“Why not?” broke in his companion. 
“T drink a little, but I’ve got the money. 
Money counts, don’t it ?” 

Jerry grudgingly admitted that it had 
some show. 

“T am making a fortune selling a patent 
fire escape in Cuba alone,” he said, dis- 
closing the contents of the bundle to the 
fat man’s view. “I have about made up 
my mind to part with it as it interferes 
with my regular business. The United 
States Construction Company of New 
York City has contracted to build sixteen 
skyscrapers in Havana within the next 
two years, paying a heavy forfeit for 
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every day thereafter. I have it on 
reliable authority that this Company is 
backed by,’ here he whispered into his 
companion’s ear the name of a certain 
financier whose reputation was interna- 
tional. 

“You don’t say so. | want to get into 
this. | don’t see why you won't let me.” 

“All this is inside information—con- 
fidential as between gentlemen, you 
know.” 

“Oh, certainly,” and the man from up 
state mopped his neck with a red silk 
handkerchief and rang for the porter to 
bring back the bottle. 

“In spite of the greatest secrecy, other 
contracting firms, it seems, have caught 
on, and it is putting it mildly to say they 
are crazy about it and are buying up all 
the available land in and around Havana. 
They also will erect office buildings. Now 
let us figure out that each building will 
have four or five hundred offices. Count 
on three or four occupants to every office, 
possibly more, for Southerners will 
huddle together although the hot climate 
does not warrant it.” 

“Tl would not care to huddle if I had to 
live in Cuba,” interposed the intoxicated 
gentleman. 

“Every man jack will buy a fire es- 
cape,’ went on Twiford, ignoring the in- 
terruption, “for the Cubans are a timid 
people—devilish timid. They do not take 
kindly to tall buildings—” 

“Then what’s the use talking if they 
won't occupy offices,” broke in the other 
in bitter disappointment. “I don’t favor 
going South with a fire escape proposi- 
tion anyway. Something in the cold 
storage line would go better.” 

“Tl knew you would say that,” remarked 
Jerry curling his lip in conscious superior- 
ity. ‘Because the Cubans are afraid it 
does not follow that they won’t rent 
offices in these skyscrapers. Cowardly 
people do just what other people do— 
only they take precautions. They will 
hesitate at no outlay to insure their per- 
sonal safety. Desk room at the window 
will command a premium, that’s all. The 
fire escapes will sell like wild fire, and I 
am giving you exclusive territory—you 
fairly tread on virgin soil.” 

“It’s certainly great,” muttered the fat 
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He was now stretched out 


man tipsily. 
at full length with closed eyes. The 
gentle motion of the train was wooing 
him to irresponsible repose. 

‘Would you care to consider the prop- 
osition ?” inquired Twiford, giving him a 
casual jab in the stomach. 

“Yes, if it didn’t cost too much,” mur- 
mured his friend, fast drifting away from 
any proposition however alluring. He 
opened his eyes and made a feeble at- 
tempt at sitting up. 

“It is yours for $2,500. All you have 
to do is to sit in your office and not budge 
—the fire escapes will sell themselves. 
Here is a mail order business that will net 
you ten or twenty thousand a year.” 

The idea of anything selling itself im- 
pressed the fat man favorably. He 
hesitated a few moments to show Twiford 
that he was not devoid of judgment, then 
offered fifteen hundred dollars for the 
option. Jerry told himself that fifteen 
hundred dollars was money. He sent the 
porter for writing materials, and with a 
sigh of relief signed over all his rights in 
the territory of Cuba. The drunken one 
handed him a roll of bills and rapturously 
took possession of the brown paper par- 
cel. 


At the Grand Central Station they 
parted company. Pushing through the 
door that led into the street Jerry 


stumbled against someone waiting on the 
steps. It was his father. 

“Son—Gerald!” cried the elder Twi- 
ford, his face lighting with pleasure. 
Where have you been? Why don’t you 
come home?” 

“T haven’t your new address,” was the 
cool reply. 

They walked slowly down the street 
turning into Fortieth Street. 

“T forgot all about that,” said his 
father remorsefully. “You haven’t needed 
money ?” 

‘Needed money?” echoed Jerry. “If 
you had only seen me trotting up and 
down Fifth Avenue delivering telephone 
directories, you would have thought I 
needed it some.” 

The elder man laughed. He remem- 
bered his son’s objection to carrying even 
a small parcel. 

“Noble job,” he said chuckling. 








He seemed to derive more amusement 
from it than his son thought the cir- 


cumstances warranted. He assumed an 
injured look. 

“T wish you could heft one of the bags. 
It was like delivering pyramids.” 

“Well, well, I can help you now, Boy. 
I am making a fine living from the sale 
of Adding Machines. You don’t happen 
to know of anybody who wants to invest 
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that I hoped to do business with. The 
worst thing about him is he is unreliable.” 

Jerry looked up inquiringly. He passed 
his hand across his vest pocket. 

“You see he drinks,” continued his 
father. 

The young man cocked up his ears. 

“What's his name?” 

“Stearns,” was the reply. 

Jerry drew in his breath with a low 





whistle. 

“T would not waste my time on him,” 
he said. “He is neck deep in another 
proposition.” 


two or three thousand dollars, do you? I 
could use it to advantage.” 
Jerry did not know of any such person. 
“I was expecting a man on this train 


In THE STATION 


By ALICE COREY 


I watched a train just moving on its way 

And, looking, saw beyond the starting place, 
The fields to cross, deep woodlands and the bend 
Of hills to climb; the downward rushing race 
Past lamp-lit houses to the journey’s end 


In roar of city noise at close of day. 


So clearly rise those places where you go, 
For I with you have all that journey made, 
And well I know that you at last will pause 
Where once a meeting very fully paid 

A debt of sorrow, heaped by loves own laws, 


When days seemed years, and swiftest moments slow. 


sut not to-night, although the debt has grown 
Anew too heavy for the heart to bear; 

I watch you on the homeward journey start, 
While I must forth on other errands fare, 
Seeing the bourne, the miles between that part 


One who remains,—O, doubly now, alone. 











THE Forp Hatt MEETINGS 


A Social and Educational Factor in Boston’s Life. 


Baws 
By PAULINE CARRINGTON BOUVE ‘in .. 
T has been four years since the first slinks into the first available chair 


gathering of people in Ford Hail, 

under the auspices of the Boston 

Baptist Social Union proclaimed a 
new way of doing old things and the un- 
failing crowds of all sorts and conditions 
that every Sunday night test the seating 
capacity of the hall, as well 
as the intense interest in 
the faces of the audience as 
they listen, are proofs that 
the new way is a successful 
one. From all parts of the 
city, they gather,—no mat- 
ter how cold or unpleasant 
the weather may be,—hun- 
dreds of the city’s toilers, 
thinkers, dreamers, eager 
to hear questions of national 
interest discussed, subjects 
of international importance 
dissected, matters of litera- 
ture, music, drama, and the 
fine arts, ably presented by 
acknowledged authorities 
in these several lines of achievement. 

Not the least interesting feature of 
these meetings is the audience that it for 
the moment unifies from a vast concourse 
of dissimilar social elements, into a con- 
gregation of men and women moved by a 
common impulse of desire for more 
knowledge concerning the vital questions 
of life, animated by the quickening of the 
spirit of progress. 

As one enters the large hall, the sea of 
upturned faces shows no ripple of rest- 
less curiosity (if the speaker has already 
begun his discourse). There is no 
shuffling in the seats, no turning of heads 
in the direction of the belated comer. He 
immediately feels his insignificance and 
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anxious to hear what it is that has so 
absorbed the heterogeneous mass of 
hearers. Old men, leaning forward on 
their canes in the front row, nod thei 
grey heads approvingly when the speaker 
says something that particularly appeals 
to them, and bring their 
canes down with emphatic 
acquiescence when some 
social evil ridiculed or de- 
nounced, or when some- 
thing for humanity’s good 
is proclaimed. Girls with 
their “young men,” middle 
aged couples, absorbed in 
the pursuit of making 
homes for their families, 
old people eager to see the 
glimpses of a dawn that 
has been long coming for 
them, young men interested 
in science, literature, art, 
the drama, wait impatiently 
their opportunity “to ask a 
question of the speaker,” which Mr. Cole- 
man, the chairman of the meetings, 
always gives, while all seem bound to- 
gether in the one communal interest of 
economics. 

This is a marked feature of these 
meetings and the secret of their success. 

Now it is this interest in the material 
side of life that brings these people of 
varied nationality, differing creeds and 
lof no creeds together, and this fact makes 
the explanation of their presence very 
simple. 

The churches have gone too far to- 
ward eliminating the material wants and 
necessities of man, and whenever the 
physical vehicle of the spiritual is not 
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taken into account, the great balance is 
lost—the balance that holds the scales of 
body and soul in perfect adjustment. The 
natural law of the spirit as well as the 
natural law of the body, demands this 
balance or adjustment, by which only, 
sane conditions can result. 

It seems that the effort of the Ford 
Hall meetings is to do just this, to pre- 
serve this balance, and by its very catholic 
enlistment of lecturers it is doing a great 
deal in this direction. 

Supported by the endowment of a 
devout churchman as well as philanthro- 
pist, the social platform calls to its aid 
socialist leaders, scientists, art critics, 
lecturers on the drama, missionaries from 
long fields of service, authorities on econ- 
omics, political adepts and dignitaries of 
the church, and with one common accord 
each has taken some theme through 
which the universal elevation of human- 
ity might be hastened. Each one has been 
the advocate of social reform, human- 
itarianism, and always, no matter what 
the subject, there has been, underlying 
every esthetic surface, the ethical con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Alfred Brown, who spoke a few 
Sundays ago on the potentialities of the 
drama, warned the people that they must 
not allow purely economic standards to 
supplant the spiritual standards for the 
betterment of mankind. He showed them 
simply to get and hold that which was 
advantageous to social and economic 
ends was good, but there was something 
higher and better ; that what he called the 
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“superman” of the future would be a 
higher development of the spiritual in the 
human being and that the drama might 
be made a great force in developing this 
spiritual side of humanity. 

Mr. Henry George on a _ preceding 
Sunday night had explained the theory 
of the single-tax to the people, and he 
also spoke very reverently of the balance 
of pure living and right thinking which 
he believes will ultimately result from an 
even distribution of wealth. In every 
speaker one notes this same recurrent 
strain of reverence for those things that 
really deserve reverence, and, when the 
audience is taken into account, the hearer 
feels that there must be an infinite tact 
somewhere behind all this that can make 
this appeal to so many different sorts of 
listeners. 

This power behind the scenes is Mr. 
George W. Coleman, the Chairman of the 
Committee of the Baptist Social Union, 
who really founded the Hall meetings. 

No other denomination in Boston or 
any other city, indeed, has been able to 
accomplish just exactly what the Boston 
Baptist Church is doing to-day for the 
great army of “Unattached Christians” 
and that other army of people of no 
creed whatever. The Ford Hall meet- 
ings make an appeal to both of these 
classes, yet hold on to its Christian 
principles. 

To some of the regular attendants of 
these Sunday evening gatherings the 
initial prayer that is always offered was 
objectionable. Mr. Coleman simply said : 
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“Friends, there are many among you 
who want the prayer. I trust to the 
courtesy of those others who do not want 
it, to cooperate with us in our effort to 
make these meetings pleasant to all who 
come.” There were no further objec- 
tions made and an orderly multitude 
bowed in a prayer, asking for guidance 
and the spirit of brotherly love and kind- 
liness. 

Now when it is remembered that no 
other meetings of this character are held 
anywhere with prayers, the achievement 
of the Baptist Social Union Committee 
seems quite phenominal. How much of 
the success of this enterprise is due to 
the force and magnetism of the Chair- 
‘man of the Committee who has it in 
charge may be gathered from a brief 
summary of his career from the time he 
graduated number two in his school, 
“After working very, very hard to get 
number one,” as he laughingly says, to 
the present time, when he holds the place 
of President of the Publicity Association, 
which is promoting New England’s best 
interests through advertising. 

For four years he was Assistant Editor 
of the Journal of Education, a Boston 
publication, and it was in the interests of 
various publications that he was sent to 
Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic, dur- 
ing the time of Blaine’s reciprocity move- 
ment and the newly awakened interest in 
the South American Republics. Fate held 
other things in store for him, however. 
“The Millie F. Browne” was_ ship- 
wrecked and he was picked up by an 
English tramp steamer, landed in Nor- 
folk, Virginia, from which point he re- 
turned to Boston. Three days after his 
arrival he became business manager of 
the New England Magazine, at that time 
edited by the late Doctor Edward Everett 
Hale and Mr. Edwin D. Meade. 

In March, 1893, Mr. Coleman under- 
took the advertising management of the 
Golden Rule, (now the Christian En- 
deavor World) and in 1905 became the 
publisher of the weekly under its changed 
name. 

But publishing weeklies did not keep 
this man from other interests. In the 
same year he helped to organize and was 
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made Treasurer of the Sagamore Beach 
Company, an organization which has 
rapidly transformed a tract of land on 
Cape Cod Bay below Plymouth into a 
leading summer resort, which is the ren- 
dezvous of the Sagamore Sociological 
Conference each summer. The new sum- 
mer resort boasts two hotels, sixty cot- 
tages and extensive waterworks, and here 
the Conference meets, as Mr. Coleman’s 
guests, annually to discuss social and 
economic conditions and needs. 

All of these interests have eventually 
brought a wide experience, and fitted him, 
as perhaps no other experience might so 
well have done, for the work he is now 
doing for the unchurched, the creedless, 
the workers of Boston. The work of 
spending efficiently the income of the half 
million of dollars left by Daniel Sharp 
Ford, the late owner of The Youth's 
Companion, requires business ability of 
a high order. This sum of money was 
left by Mr. Ford, who saw the “inevit- 
able conflict” that must arise between the 
capitalist and the employed under the ex- 
isting conditions, and it was this wise 
man’s wish that this sum should be ex- 
pended for the welfare of the working 
men and women. 

How best to use it was a grave ques- 
tion. Mr. Coleman was impressed by 
the Cooper Union in New York. He 
conceived the idea of establishing some- 
thing of the same sort in Boston. That 
something which has certain essential 
points of difference, matured and blos- 
somed into the Ford Hall Meetings, 
which entertain, indirectly educate, and 
essentially elevate one thousand men and 
women every Sunday night. 

The work is wider in its influence than 
can at present be estimated or shown. 
Sunday evening theatrical performances 
find now a rival in the meetings, where 
intelligent young men have an opportun- 
ity to hear good music weli rendered, and 
a lecture on interesting subjects by some 
distinguished speaker. The Choral Ser- 
vice under the direction of Mr. Gutter- 
son is exceedingly popular, and the half 
hour of discussion after the lecture, when 
questions may be asked, is valuable as a 
means of giving young thinkers an op- 











portunity to get into touch with ex- 
perienced ones who are really in this way 


teachers for the moment. The questions 
asked are often not only pertinent but 
suggestive. Sometimes they are asked 
in faltering English by some keen-eyed, 
bright-faced youth who in his intense in- 
terest forgets his hesitation and embar- 
rassment, and usually there is real 
thought back of the oddly phrased Eng- 
lish. 

Mr. Coleman, who is listening alertly 
for these questions, shows genuine genius 
occasionally in catching their exact im- 
port, and proves that besides his other 
accomplishments he might have made a 
reputation as a translator. 
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But others besides the working men 
and women of Boston attend these meet- 
ings. Harvard students “run in town to 
hear what’s going on;” journalists (who 
by the way are certainly the hardest of all 
working men and women) ; people who 
“like something new”; and the countless 
number of homeless lodgers who need 
some entertainment and can’t afford pay 
lectures or the theatres. To them the 
Ford Hall meetings give the leavening of 
a little amusement which so wonderfully 
helps the week of routine or toil. 

Men like Bishop Lawrence, Zueblin, 
Doctor Faunce, Dr. Lunn, Professor 
Rauschenbusch, Mr. Norman Hapgood, 
realize the magnificent opportunity 
offered them to perform a beneficent ser- 
vice to the world in these meetings, and 
willingly take their stand upon the plat- 
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form, each one eager to contribute some 
centralized thought to the general better- 
ment of the world in its present struggle. 

Bishop Lawrence talked last year of 
the Church’s efforts to render spiritual 
and material aid. Professor Rauschen- 
busch, whose date was November 20th, 
took for his topic the “Church and the 
Social Awakening,” and his discourse 
struck the keynote of the Baptist Social 
Union’s effort to show what Christian 
Socialism may be and should—the way 
out from formalized religion to practical 
Christianity—the Christianity embodied 
in the words: “If thine enemy thirsteth, 
give him drink, if thine enemy hunger, 
give him bread,” which is another version 
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of the law of love which is always greater 
(because it includes more) than the law 
of justice. 

Mr. Hapgood, who is to speak upon the 
“Social Function of the Press,” stands 
for the Editor who dares, the man who 
saw that the press might be a social re- 
form of equal force as the pulpit and the 
stage. 

Other speakers take up the question of 
secular vocations and their spiritual sig- 
nificance, and various topics of as varied 
interest, while Dr. Coit, of London, 
comes with the world question of respon- 
sibility upon his lips, “Am I my brother’s 
keeper?” which is, indeed, at the root of 
most of the evils of the present order of 
things. 

Dr. Lunn’s lecture last week on “What 
Happened in Schenectady” was a presen- 
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tation is indeed practical Christian Sociol- 
ogy is indeed practical Christianity and 
his account of his transition from pastor 
of a prosperous church to his present 
work is an interesting chapter in the his- 
tory of social ethics. 

There will be a new note touched when 
the Reverend Doctor Lyman Abbott of 
the Outlook comes December 11th to tell 
this widely different and differing con- 
gregation the reasons of his belief in the 
immortality of the soul. This is the first 
time that a purely psychological subject 
has been announced, and the fact that this 
distinguished man is coming to present 
this subject is a proof of the broadness 
of the platform in Ford Hall. 

To some of the extremest of the 
materialists among his hearers, there will 
doubtless be those who do not see why 
such a subject should be discussed. This 
is a superficial conclusion, for of all 
things bearing most heavily upon the at- 
titude we adopt toward the present, the 
problem of eternity is the most important, 
the most vitally interesting, the most in- 
spiring. To the materialist who says: 
“Do what is right, what is just, what is 
kind, now because the present is all you 
have,” the question is not important may- 
be, but to him who believes in the im- 
mortality of his intellect and soul, what 
renewed hope comes with the thought 
that there will be beyond the grave in- 
tellectual and = spiritual activity and 
growth and enjoyment! 


When this old man with the frost of 
many years upon his hair and beard, 
stands before the people and says: “‘] 
have come to tell you why I believe in the 
immortality of the soul,” every intelligent 
ear will give attention. It is a great ques- 
tion and a greater belief he comes to ask 
and to attest. 

Among the most earnest workers of 
the committee of the Social Union is Miss 
Mary Crawford, its secretary. Miss 
Crawford brings to bear upon her work 
not only experience, but executive ability 
of a high order, and an intimate knowl- 
edge of socialistic work, and what is more 
essential even than these,—a broad sym- 
pathy with the movement. 

From an educational point of view 
these Sunday evening talks are invalu- 
able, while not aiming primarily to be 
educational in a strict sense. That is to 
say, the first question concerning all sub- 
jects is; is it important ethically and 
economically? Yet, it follows in natural 
sequence that such subjects really are, 
when ably discussed, prolific in educa- 
tional suggestion. 

Young men and women, for instance, 
who heard Mr. Brown, on the [‘rama, 
(who had the influence for good that the 
drama should be in his mind) went away 
knowing something about Ibsen they did 
not know before, understanding for the 
first time the message of the “Servant in 
the House,” realizing that poor plays 
and “shows” are the people’s fault, not 

















the managers’, for the people have popu- 
larized them,—agreeing, let us hope, with 
Mr. Brown “that the worst part of a bad 
show is the audience.” 

The education power, like the moral of 
a novel, is all the more forceful when it 
comes in this way, and if the Ford Hall 
meetings did nothing more than stimulate 
a desire for knowledge, they would have 
heen a great force in the life of Boston. 
Socialism, under a great many different 
guises, is in the air. We have it in 
dramatic form, in poetry, in college clubs, 
in utterances from mouthpieces which 
sometimes do not quite intelligently 
pronounce its doctrines. There are some 
mouthpieces in fact which profane its 
meaning. In such a state it is a fine 
thing that there is a platform like Ford 
llall, where the real socialism that finds 
its apotheosis in practical Christianity, 
where its doctrines, its motives, its aims 
for humanity may be heard clearly de- 
lined, purely enunciated. 

When Mr. Ford’s half million was put 
to this use, the first step toward a real 
mitigation of the “inevitable conflict” was 
taken. 

Perhaps in no other way could a plan 
have been made to help in the work of 
assimilating the masses of foreign popu- 
lation that drift to us year by year from 
Icuropean shores, bringing with them 
distorted ideas evolved from distorted 
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conditions of European life. Eager- 
eyed young Jews, remembering certain 
horrors perpetrated in the name of 
Christianity in Russia, may now hear for 
the first time the preachment of a 
socialism that shall have the love of ali 
men to all men for its basis,—the love 
taught by the gentle Nazarene. Here he 
may express his own troubled thoughts, 
ask the questions that are in his brain, 
sure of a response, certain of intelligent 
sympathy. Gradually he becomes modi- 
fied in his views. He has a feeling that 
he is now a citizen—a man with a 
country. There comes the first lesson 
that family life is the foundation of 
patriotism,—the home is the stronghold, 
all things that guard the home must 
have his protection. 

The socialism that he hears in Ford 
Hall recognizes God,—he is first of all 
troubled, dazed. The socialism indirectly 
shows that the first great advocate of 
love and justice for all mankind was the 
man Christ. This socialism begins to 
stand for something different to that 
socialism he knew before! 

The Ford Hall meetings are in truth a 
force for good that few now realize, and 
it is a matter of congratulation that the 
}aptist Social Union has taken this initial 
movement in establishing an institution 
that has the twofold value of practical 
benefit and spiritual inspiration. 
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are hounding me to death, to have juris- 
diction over my soul, once they have 
taken my life.” 

“Are you an unbeliever?” 

“T am not.” 

“Are you willing to enter the presence 
of your Maker with a lie on your lips?” 

“IT go with no lie. I go with truth in 
my heart and on my lips. Should I ad- 
mit that to which you are seeking to drive 
me, it would be a lie.” 

“Truly,” murmured the Reverend Mr. 
Parris, “this is the most contumacious 
and shameless prisoner that hath yet ap- 
peared before this court.” 

Martha’s firm bearing, calm courage, 
and modest demeanor had impressed the 
judge, which Mr. Parris was quick to 
detect. He whispered in the magistrate’s 
ear, “Call Mercy Lewis.” 

Martha was accordingly discharged for 
a few minutes, and Mercy Lewis took the 
stand. After the preliminaries she was 
asked : 

“Do you say that Martha Howes is the 
one who has tormented you?” 

“She, with others.” 

“How?” 

“By pricking and pinching me. Then 
she comes to me and chokes me. I feel 
them now, and I see her coming. She is 
angry at what I say, and is trying to 
prevent my speech. Oh, Lord! help me 
and take her away.” 

Immediately Mercy grew rigid, stared, 
and fell to the floor, re-enacting the 
drama she had so perfectly learned, for 
the opportunity was too good to miss a 
second chance of displaying her histrionic 
powers. 

To those learned magistrates, sitting in 
judgment on a young and lovely girl, 
defenceless, save in her own conscious- 
ness of her innocence, in the colony of 
Massachusetts in the year sixteen hun- 
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dred and ninety-two, this was proof be 
yond dispute, and William Stoughton, the 
deputy governor of the province as chiei 
justice, beside whom sat upon the bench, 
five other well-known men of that day, 
called upon Martha Howes to stand forth 
and hear her doom. 

“Martha Howes, you have been 
brought before this court, charged with 
the damnable crime of witchcraft. The 
evidence has been clear and indisputable, 
while your defence has been weak ani 
insolent. 

“This court finds you guilty. Hea: 
your sentence, which is, that you be taken 
to the prison wherein you are to be con 
fined until the twenty-second day of this 
month, and thence on that date to the 
usual place of execution where you are to 
be hanged by the neck until you are dead, 
and may God have mercy upon your soul.” 

Martha trembled, swayed, and seemed 
about to fall, but recovering herself by a 
wonderful exercise of will power, raised 
her head, and lifting her chained hands, 
looking Mr. Parris steadily in the eye, 
said : 

“You have succeeded in bringing to 
her death an innocent girl, who goes 
cheerfully, sooner than accept her life at 
the price of marrying you, as you offered 
her. May God forgive you!” 

“Remove the insolent witch!” said the 
judge sharply to the sheriff, and Martha 
was led out of court, back to her prison. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Upon the acquittal of Mrs. Howes, 
Philip, who had remained in court during 
her trial, took her to his home where she 
was made as comfortable as_ possible, 
although her mental agony was intense 
at the idea of leaving Martha alone to 
bear the brunt of her conflict. 

sut the reaction following her acquit- 
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tal, when she had fully prepared her mind 
for a verdict of guilty, was so great, that 
she was utterly unable to remain, and 
she yielded to Philip’s entreaties that she 
go to his home. 

He returned just as Martha was being 
led out by the sheriff, and he knew at 
once the fate that had been decreed her. 
He accompanied her as far as the jail but 
was not permitted to enter as the hours 
during which he had been permitted to 
make his visits had passed. 

Naturally, he had no chance for any 
private conversation with her on the way 
but when they had reached the jail, the 
sheriff, a young man named George Cor- 
win, and a friend of Philip’s, touched by 
their distress, granted them a few mo- 
ments together, withdrawing beyond ear 
shot. 

Philip made the most of his opportun- 
ity. 

“Give not up hope, dear heart. Thou 
shalt be rescued, even if I have to tear 
down this vile prison, but suffer the fate 
that hath been pronounced upon thee, 
thou never shalt. I know not now how 
we may compass it, but a way will be 
provided. Thou mayest have to act 
quickly when the time cometh. Do so, 
with no demur or question. Hope and 
trust.” 

He kissed her goodby, thanked the 
sheriff for his courtesy, and left his be- 
loved to await what seemed to her, her 
inevitable fate. 

It was then the ninth of September, 
and the date for which her execution had 
been set was the twenty-second, thirteen 
short days between youth, and health, and 
‘ife, and an inertly swinging mass of her 
who had been Martha Howes. The girl’s 
courage at last gave way, and sinking on 
the prison floor she gave way to violent 
weeping in the bitterness of her despair. 

But by degrees her calmness returned, 
and a little whisper of hope began to stir 
in her heart. Her confidence in Philip’s 
ability to act was great, much as she 
feared the imprudence of his impetuosity 
at inopportune times, but now, action of 
any kind however desperate could result 
in nothing worse than that hanging over 
her, unless, and her heart stopped in fear, 
unless it might result in danger and pos- 
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sible death to Philip himself. But the 
thought of David Raymond’s cool brain 
reassured her, and she knew that in what- 
ever attempt might be made, every cau- 
tion and provision would be looked out 
for to the last detail, and she finally 
reasoned herself back to something of her 
former hope and courage. 

When Martha had addressed Mr. Par- 
ris after receiving her sentence, he sank 
back in his chair, cowering, and an ashy 
paleness came over his face. To him, she 
seemed like an accusing angel reading his 
inmost soul, and looking down upon him 
from an immeasurable height as upon 
some puny creature whom she scorned as 
unutterably beneath her, yet with a touch 
of condescension and pity. 

For a moment he was tempted to defy 
court and magistrate, to go and fall at 
her feet, to confess the true reason why 
he had thus pursued her, to acknowledge 
the insane and maddening love she had 
lighted in his heart, and accept the 
humiliation and consequences such a 
course would bring to him, if she would 
only look on him for a moment and say, 
“T know and I understand ;” if she would 
only lay her manacled hand on his head 
as he knelt at her feet, and say, with 
divine tenderness, “I forgive, for I know 
what love may mean, although I cannot 
give it thee,” he would gladly accept all 
the after bitterness of hopeless longing, 
of denied desire, of all that life had 
meant to him since first he had looked 
upon her face. 

But instantaneously with this thought 
came the consciousness of its utter 
futility and madness. Her contempt 
would be greater, her scorn more intense. 
She stood upon a summit which he could 
no more scale than the traveller, fallen 
into the depths of an Alpine glacier 
crevasse can climb its blue and slippery 
sides. 

Pity she might have, but nothing of 
tenderness even in that pity. 

Scorn, immeasurable scorn, would be 
his portion from her, and from his fel- 
low-men, the loss of all his power, in- 
fluence and prestige, despised by all, 
deprived of everything that had been the 
goal of his ambition, with a future so 
black and hopeless that self-destruction 
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would be a blessed release. 

Mr. Parris was very human, and coin- 
cident with these thoughts came that of 
Philip, of her love for him, of the knowl- 
edge that if he himself so released her, 
this other man would enjoy the delight of 
her lips, the clasp of her sweet, warm 
arms about his neck, the lovelight in her 
eyes, while he would be as one cast out 
from the glory of heaven, to rail in the 
bitterness of the nethermost pit at what 
he had aspired for, and—lost. 

No, the die was cast. He had gone too 
far to recede, and nothing was left for 
him but to carry on to the bitter end the 
course he had mapped out. Thus, at least, 
he would save himself the humiliation of 
the contempt of his fellow-creatures, 
retaining whatever of power he might 
have, though its possession was but dust 
and ashes, having lost the one thing for 
which he was willing to give his soul. 

Malevolent hate gripped him at thought 
of Philip, and he determined, that if he 
could accomplish it, Philip 
longer have the joy of Martha’s kisses, 
even in prison, and when court ad- 
journed, for the day, after finishing the 
trial of Mrs. Easty, who was also con- 
victed and sentenced to death on the 
twenty-second, he sought a private inter- 
view with the judge. 

To him, he dilated on the peculiar 
malignancy of Martha’s Satanic posses- 
sion, instancing the fact, that even in the 
presence of the court, she had not hesit- 
ated to exercise her demoniac power, as 
was shown by the fact that Mercy Lewis 
had suffered from two seizures. 

He then referred to the words that she 
had addressed to himself, as a flaunting 
defiance of Satan to a minister of the 
gospel, false of course, but nevertheless 
very painful. He declared that it took all 
of his will power, and fervent, silent peti- 
tions to the Almighty, to prevent himself 
from being overcome by the devilish 
venom, and requested in the interests of 
the other prisoners, among whom, there 
might, perchance, be some innocent ones, 
that Martha be removed from the com- 
mon room and placed in solitary confine- 
ment. 

He went on to say, that Martha, now 
being given over body and soul to the evil 
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one, would not hesitate to exert eve 

effort of which she was capable to exe: 

cise her infernal power during the fe 

days of life that remained to her, an 

closed by a further request, that in add 

tion to the chains she wore on her perso: 

that she should be fettered by anoth« 

fastened to a staple in the floor or wall, 
and that she should be allowed con 

munication with no one, nor any allowe: 
to visit her. 

The judge consented readily that sh« 
should be confined by herself, hesitated 
a littlh with regard to the additional 
chain, but finally agreed, and refused ab 
solutely to deny her the privilege of see 
ing her mother and betrothed. Mr 
Parris had to content himself with pictur 
ing in his imagination the torture Philip 
would suffer at seeing the additional 
ignominy that was heaped upon his 
fiancée. 

Unwittingly, Mr. Parris played into 
the hands of the man he so hated. 

At his first visit to Martha, Philip en 
dured all the distress that the minister 
anticipated, and went away in a frightful 
rage at the needless cruelty imposed. 

He sought his friend David, to whom 
he told the circumstances, heaping male 
dictions dire and bitter on those who had 
done it, but paused, and a look of wonder 
came on his face as he saw a slow smile 
gradually creep over that of David. 

The latter noticed it, took Philip's 
hand, and said tenderly, “Think not, m) 
friend, that I smile at the additional 
suffering of the maiden. I would that 
they who are responsible for this crown 
ing outrage might feel the clasp of the 
fetters themselves, but wishes neithe: 
bind nor loosen iron bands. T but smiled 
to think how in his hate, the minister, for 
it is he who hath done this, hath sim 
plified the matter. Is the Pretty Poll) 
ready for sea?” 

“She lieth at the wharf, David, ready 
to sail on the instant. Her master is a 
man I trust to the uttermost. The crew 
have but short liberty and a few at a 
time. She is well provisioned, and God 
grant but a breeze to move her from the 
wharf, and Martha once on board. it 
would go ill with these fiends from hell 
should they try to take her.” 
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“Tt is well. Art willing to let me have 
a little gold, Philip?” 

“An hundred sovereigns if you wish, 
and more.” 

“Nay, half that will suffice, if even so 
much be necessary. To-morrow night, 
if the wind serve, see that every man be 
on board the vessel, and yourself as well, 
for I think not you would wish your 
betrothed to set sail without her lover to 
comfort her.” 

“Tell me, David, of your plan.” 

“Nay, that I will not. I trust not in 
your discretion. A bold man you are and 
a true one, but as you, yourself, have 
said, your strength lieth in action and not 
in ways that are devious. Leave it to me, 
who, though I love ye both, lose not my 
head through the tumult in my heart. 

“Further, go not to the prison to-mor- 
row. Busy yourself about the town, mak- 
ing outcry if you please concerning the 
injustice of the verdict. Give out that 
you go to Boston to seek a stay from Sir 
\WVilliam, and at such time as suits you 
after mid-day, saddle The Earl and 
depart, letting yourself be seen, and make 
statement of your errand. Return not 
till two hours before the middle of the 
night, and come with all the caution of 
the stealthy red man, going directly to the 
vessel, 

“Leave the horse outside the town 
where William may find him before the 
dawn. While the time as you may, it 
boots not how, but be not seen after you 
have left the village. 

“There is no moon, and if I read the 
signs aright, I think by tomorrow night, 
neither will stars be seen. 

“Should things fall out as I hope and 
believe, ere two hours beyond the mid- 
night have passed, your arms will be 
about Martha, and the Witch Hill but a 
blur over the stern of the Pretty Polly.” 

Philip grasped the hand of his friend. 

“I will do to the least detail even as 
thou hast said, and if thy plan, whate’er 
it be, fall out as thou sayest, and I, hold- 
ing Martha to my heart, see that accursed 
hill sink from sight, life can hold no 
greater joy or promise,” and tears stood 
in his eyes. 

That night she had fallen into a 
troubled sleep when she was wakened by 
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a light touch on her arm, and she started 
in alarm. 

The cell was dark and she could see 
no one, but a voice whispered, ‘Fear 
naught, say naught, friends await thee.” 

She felt the unknown hands fumbling 
at her fetters, and soon one hand was 
free, then the other, then her ankles. 
During the day her irons had _ been 
changed, new ones, fresh from the smith 
in place of the old ones, and she had 
noticed that the key had turned in the 
locks with noiseless ease. 

The fetters were silently laid on the 
floor, her hand was taken, and she was 
led to the open door of the prison. 

“Go,” said the voice of her conductor. 
The door was silently closed behind her, 
and Martha stood alone in the sweet 
fresh air of the September midnight. 

It was very dark, moonless and star- 
less, for dense clouds covered the sky. 

She had been there not more than 
thirty seconds although, as she afterward 
said, it seemed hours, like the long in- 
tervals of time that pass in a dream, 
which scientists tell us are of com- 
paratively infinitesimal duration, when 
another voice whispered, “Silence,” and 
her hand was taken. 

They had gone, perhaps two hundred 
yards from the prison, when a vivid 
lightning flash showed her her com- 
panion. 

“William!” and Martha put her arm 
about the neck of the redemptioner lad 
and kissed him. He led her to the wharf 
where the Pretty Polly was lying over 
the side, and Martha was in her lover’s 
arms. 

The lines were noiselessly cast off, the 
breeze filled the half raised foresail, and 
the water rippled along the vessel’s side 
in musical gurgles as she gathered way. 

Soon all the canvas was set, and as 
they neared the outer harbor, one vivid 
lightning gleam showed the fateful hill, 
standing grim and threatening, cheated 
of its fairest victim, then swallowed in 
the darkness. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


The escape of Martha created consid- 
erable excitement, and the jailer was 
sharply interrogated. 
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He declared that about eleven o’clock 
that night he had made his customary 
rounds, and that Martha was in her cell, 
securely fastened. 

He examined her fetters carefully, for 
he had put on new irons that day, and 
found them in perfect order, and went 
to his own room. 

About midnight he wakened, trem- 
bling, and conscious of the presence of 
some one or something. When his wits 
came to him, he saw a frightful shape 
standing over him with a countenance of 
exceeding ferocity, in which eyes 
gleamed like burning coals. 

Nothing was said to him, but the ap- 
parition, whatever it was, man, beast or 
devil, gazed at him until he lost con- 
sciousness. 

Although there was no light in the 
room the figure was plainly visible, for a 
luminous radiance emanated from and 
enveloped it, and he noticed a sulphurous 
odor. 

How long he remained insensible he 
did not know but thought it might be one 
or two hours. As soon as he dared 
move, he arose and went to Martha’s 
cell, but there was no prisoner there. 
The odor of brimstone was much more 
noticeable in the cell than in his own 
room, and if those who questioned him 
doubted it, they might find out for them- 
selves, for it was yet plainly perceptible. 

This was done, and the truth of the 
man’s assertion verified. 

He went on to say that the fetters 
which Martha had worn were lying in 
precisely the same position as that oc- 
cupied by her recumbent form, and that 
also, they might see. 

He said that the bunch of keys that he 
carried about his person had not been dis- 
turbed, for they were attached to a small 
chain about his waist which was locked. 

He had not touched the wrist and 
ankle manacles that Martha had worn, 
since he found her gone. These were 
then examined and found locked. 

In short, the devil had come to the aid 
of his own, and for his own part, he was 
through with his job. 

“T mind not human beings, whoever 
they may be, governor or slave, and will 
cheerfully lock and guard them for or- 
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dinary crimes, but when it cometh to con- 
fining agents of the evil one, I have had 
enough of it in this night’s experience, 
and ye may get another jailer.” 

When asked why he had not notified 
some one when he found that Martha 
was gone, he shrugged his shoulders, and 
said that if the devil were content to 
leave him alone and uninjured, he cer- 
tainly would let the devil alone and those 
he had taken under his protection. 

All efforts to shake the man’s story 
were unavailing, and the authorities were 
obliged to accept it as he told it. 

In the temper and the current belief of 
the time, the tale was by no means in- 
credible, and it went through the village 
like wildfire. 

In the course of time a legend grew up 
of the rescue of Martha by the Prince of 
Darkness in person, and persisted for 
many years. 

Even the Reverend Mr. Parris was 
mystified. He believed firmly in the 
power of the devil, and his capacity to 
assume any shape and appear in any 
guise he might choose, but he found it 
difficult to reconcile Martha’s escape by 
the aid of her dark master, and the 
simultaneous disappearance of Philip and 
the Pretty Polly. 

The vessel was never seen in Salem 
again. After reaching New York and 
landing Philip and Martha, she was 
loaded there for a voyage to the West 
Indies, and was lost in a storm. 

Mr. Parris was bitterly chagrined at 
his failure, but devoted himself with 
renewed energy to the prosecution of 
others, and so successfully, that on the 
day he had hoped to see Martha put for- 
ever beyond the reach of Philip, he had 
the grim satisfaction of seeing eight 
others suspended from the scaffold on 
Witch Hill, six of whom were women, 
among them the aged and saintly Mary 
Easty. 

As he stood there watching the grue- 
some spectacle, a fellow clergyman, the 
Reverend Mr. Noyes, turned and point- 
ing to the swinging bodies, said with 
unction, “There hang eight firebrands of 
hell.” 

This was the last harvest that the hill 
ever reaped. 














In presenting our readers with a 
double November-December number, the 
management of the New England Maga- 
zine have been enabled to make a very 
advantageous gain in the regular date of 
publication. The apparent loss of one 
number to our subscribers is made up by 
correspondingly extending the date of 
expiration, so that each subscriber will 
receive twelv efull numbers for the year’s 
subscription. We feel that this action 
will meet with general approval, as there 
has been a growing demand for an earlier 
date of issue. 

FEDERATING NEW ENGLAND 

The New England Federation of Busi- 
ness Organizations was formed by the 
presidents of boards of trade and cham- 
bers of commerce in all parts of New 
england, at a meeting held in the reading 
room of the Chamber, Wednesday, at 
the call of the committee on affiliated 
associations. A special committee was 
named which will submit a plan of or- 
ganization at another meeting to be called 
later. This committee consists of John 
H. Fahey, chairman, and George H. Car- 
ter, a member of the Chamber’s commit- 
tee on affiliated associations, Gustave 
Peyser, president of the Portsmouth 
Board of Trade, Arthur Chapin, presi- 
dent of the Bangor Chamber of Com- 
merce, Charles T. Tatman, president of 
the Worcester Board of Trade, and two 
others who will be named by President 
Rothwell. 

The purpose of the new association is 
to weld the boards of trade and other 
commercial organizations in all parts of 
New England into a cohesive force for 
the protection and the advancement of 
New England’s commercial and trade in- 
terests. 








The following interesting statement is 
from the address by Mr. John H. Fahey, 
and is indicative ot the spirit of the or- 
ganization : 

“For that reason many months ago it 
(The Chamber of Commerce) undertook 
to make a study of the condiu.ons as 
affecting all the New England states 
through the medium of an industrial sur- 
vey of New England. This survey has 
been made under the direction of a special 
committee of the Chamber of Commerce 
consisting of Walter M. Lowney, chair- 
man of the committee on trade extension, 
George S. Smith, chairman of the com- 
mittee on manufactures, and George B. 
Gallup, of the publicity committee. The 
plan was suggested to the officials of the 
Chamber by George French, and he has 
conducted the work and edited the 
volume which is being made ready for 
the press. The immediate result of this 
work is to be a book entitled: “New 
England, What It Is and What It Is to 
Be.” This book wil! consist of 446 pages 
of text, and will treat of all the industries, 
and especially of the opportunities for ex- 
tension of manufacturing, trade, com- 
merce and agriculture. It is not quite 
ready to be announced, and I only allude 
to it now to be able to suggest that it is 
only necessary to know New England to 
become enthusiastic regarding the pos- 
sibilities for expansion of her business 
interests. Thus survey will reveal those 
possibilities, and I am sure you will all be 
somewhat surprised when you read what 
has already been done in the way of can- 
vassing and utilizing them. Do you know, 
and will you believe that there is a farm 
in New England for which the owner has 
refused $1,000,000? There is such a 
farm, and it consists of less than 1000 
acres. But these great opportunities, in 
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the land, in the waterpowers, in horticul- 
ture, in many lines of truck raising, in 
beef, in sheep, in forestry, etc., as well as 
in the better known lines of manufactur- 
ing and trade, are not well known. They 
are not believed in. Because our old 
ideas of agriculture have convinced us 
that New England lands are sterile, it is 
not easy to at once accept the fact that 
modern science has taught us that they 
have the elements of great profit. Be- 
cause we have cursed the vagrant dogs as 
being a bar to profitable sheep-raising, 
we are prone to doubt that as much as 
twenty-five per cent may be made in the 
branch of agriculture, and is being made 
by New England farmers. Because our 
fathers did not succeed in raising 
peaches on the choicest lands on the home 
farms, we are not too ready to credit the 
fact that a New England boy has become 
the greatest peach man in the country, if 
not in the world. Because he found out 
that the rockiest old pasture is the best 
peach land. Let me tell you, in a word, 
that this book will open your eyes and 
gladden your hearts, because it will show 
that New England is actually, as one of 
her biggest and most successful farmers 
calls it, “The garden spot of America for 
money-making on the land,’ and will 
show you that there are as great oppor- 
tunities in other lines of business. But 
it will also show you the absolute neces- 
sity for concerted effort to place these 
facts before the world, and to persuade 
the people of New England to open their 
minds to them.” 

President Rothwell has said to you that 
during this meeting several other speak- 
ers will discuss various things on which 
we can cooperate to advantage. 

I would suggest that meanwhile we 
take steps to formulate a definite plan for 
organization by the appointment of a 
committee which can retire while this 
meeting continues, consider just how we 
had better proceed towards organizing 
and report back a plan for your consider- 
ation before we adjourn. If that sugges- 
tion meets with your approval I think it 
would be well if a committee of say five 
members could be appointed right now to 
take this matter in hand, retire and get to 
work. 
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VERMONT LOSES DR. BUCKHAM 
Matthew Henry Buckham, whos 
death occurred at Burlington, November 
28th, was for more than sixty years a 
teacher and for nearly forty years pre: 
dent of the University of Vermont. His 
work was two-fold. He assumed thie 
leadership of a small college with high 
traditions and next to no resources, an 
by a lifetime of patient endeavor, large 
planning and close managing built up an 
institution of many departments, well 
housed, serviceably equipped, and com- 
mitted as it were, to a future of growtl 
He met generation after generation o 
strong farm youth, the best of a hard 
New England stock, and subtly, quietl: 
—and not without a certain reserve—in 
troduced into their lives and thoughts th: 
refinements and graces and _ intellectual 
joys which were meat and drink to him 
This small, erect man with the large 
nobly-shaped head, close-drawn lips ani 
precise way of snapping out his words 
was regarded in later years as a kind oi 
present-day Nestor, for during long 
years he had been the associate and cor 
respondent of statesmen, scholars and 
men of letters. He had belonged to the 


generation of Justin S. Morrell, of 
Edmunds, and Hoar, of Lowell and 


George Perkins Marsh. It is interesting 
to note that when he set himself to write 
one of those quaint and beautiful essays 
which he could never be prevailed upon 
to publish but circulated generously in 
white paper covers among his friends, he 
narked back to the quill pen of his boy 
hood and of all the writers of yore. He 
was more than a repository of expe- 
rience; he was an artist. 

Though aloof from the turmoil of life 
he was interested ; a shrewd observer and 
helpful commentator. Whatever he 
touched upon he invested with quality. 
Not long ago he ended a short address 
upon athletics with these words: “ ‘They 
are fools,’ says Heriod, ‘who know not 
that the half is more than the whole.’ 
When devotion to athletics has become 
fanaticism halve it and you get enthusi- 
asm, which is saner and more continuous 
and longer lived and far more sure to 
win all that is worth winning.” 

This was the good President Buck 
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MattHew Henry BucxHam, LL. D. 


ham; aman who could quote Heriod on 
athletics and out of that harmony of 
living which the Greeks knew extract 
counsel to make present-day college boys 
more moderate, sane and sure to win. 





Mr. Pollock’s recent exhibition of 
marbles and casts from recent work 


awakened unusual interest. Boston en- 
joys a peculiar prestige in the matter of 
sculpture. Recent work turned out from 
Boston studios is of the very highest 
rank, and interest was naturally very 
keen in comparing this work with that of 
the famous English sculptor. Mr. Pollock 
appears to excel in portrait rather than 
in imagination work, and his portrait 
busts are treated with a downright 
British directness that leaves but little 
room for imaginative suggestion. The 
portrait of a child, shown in our cut, is 
an exception, while the Draper portrait, 
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PorTRAIT OF THE LATE GENERAL WILLIAM 


also shown, is typical of this phase of his 
work. 


The members’ exhibition of the Boston 
Art Club brought together an interesting 
collection of canvasses of widely varied 
merit. One of the pleasant things about 
these club exhibitions is the home feeling 
that encourages those whose work is not 
of the very best to exhibit canvasses that 


are yet meritorious, interesting, and 
often not without promise. This in- 


formal exhibition should by all means be 
retained; but it would be well if some 
Boston art lover would enable the club 





DRAPER OF MASSACHUSETTS 


to offer a prize, or series of prizes to 
become a center for a more rigidly cen- 
sored exhibition that would bring out the 
best that Boston can do. An exhibition 
of this kind would be of surpassing in- 
terest. 





With David Warfield at the Hollis, 
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PORTRAIT OF CHILD 


Arsene Laupin at the Park, and “The 
Echo” with Bessie McCoy at the Col- 
onial, ‘Mary Magdalene” at the Shubert, 
‘Madame X” at the Majestic, “The Girl 
in the Taxi” at the Tremont, and Adeline 
Genee at the Boston, theatre goers of 
Boston and vicinity will enjoy a rich and 
varied holliday program. The arrange- 
ment is an unusually clever one and 
speaks well for the skill of the managers. 


IN THE NEAR FUTURE 


Theatre-goers will be interested in the 
following announcements : 


Boston Theatre— Mme. Bernhardt. 


January 9. 


Colonial — “The Dollar Princess.”’ 
January 106. 


Grand Opera House—“At the Old 


Cross Roads.” January 9. 
Hollis—“The Spendthrift.” 
16. 
Shubert—Marie Cahill in “Judy For- 
got.” January 9. 


January 


1910.” Jan- 


Tremont—‘Follies of 
uary 9. 





on 
bo 
pee 
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For the third season Mr. Henry L. 
Gideon is addressing a group of children 
from seven to seventeen years of age— 
the Louisa Alcott Club in the South End. 
The talks are on the Standard Operas. 
These children have been so receptive 
that they are already prepared to hear 
some ten or twelve different operas. One 


of his most recent undertakings is the 
organization of an opera club at Harvard 
University the function of which is to 
enable students of music to listen more 
intelligently to operatic performances. 
As a lecturer upon opera and upon 
worship music, choirmaster, organist and 
composer, Mr. Gideon, has_ received 
worthiest recognition. He received the 
degree of A. M. in music in 1906 from 
Harvard, also the John Thornton Kirk- 
land fellowship for music study in 
Europe. He spent the season of 1906- 
1907 as a student in Paris, and the sum- 
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Henry L. GIpEon 


mer of 1909 at the Wagner Festpiel. He 
has been organist and choirmaster of 
Temple Israel, Boston, for several years. 
Mr. Gideon’s aim and purpose are best 
shown by his own words. 

“T aim to discriminate between self- 
culture for its own sake and the develop- 
ment of what I am for the good of my 
fellows. One purpose I have is to go as 
far as I can in the orchestral field and 
even more especially into the field of 
opera. But this is ~ self-culture. My 
more humanitarian purpose is for the 
popularization of better music. I aim to 
give the very best, I do not believe in 
catering to the popular taste. The pur- 
pose of the lecture recital or of any 
public use of music should be the pro- 
duction of the very best that one is 


capable of and an endeavor to make it 
acceptable by intimate talks and ex- 
planations of it. For instance, in the 
realm of worship music, I have always 
been opposed to the compromise that 
many churches are willing to tolerate, 
but have found that in order to have con- 
gregations understand and appreciate the 
nobler forms of worship music, it is in- 
sufficient to have them hear it week after 
week. The popular mind needs a form 
of education. The main titles of lecture 
recitals are worship music and the opera. 
My reason for taking these two topics ‘s 
that they are the two musical forms that 
are presented to the largest number of 
music lovers. In both fields many of the 
finest creations pass un-noticed or mis- 
understood because of insufficient in- 
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formation on the part of the hearers.” 

Last summer Mr. Gideon gave in- 
formal talks on opera in all the operatic 
centres where the University Travel tour 
which he was conducting were to hear 
performances. One unique feature was 
the explanation of the Gregorian ehant 
just before the party heard it sung at the 
monastery in the Isle of Wight. The 
Gregorian chant was Mr. Giceon’s big 
study in Paris and an investigation of the 
principles at work in ecclesiastical music. 
Several weeks ago Mr. Gideon addressed 
an audience of one thousand people in a 
well known synagogue in New York City 
on the question of the appropriateness of 
music in the synagogue. In his church 
music Mr. Gideon’s guiding motive is the 
harmonization of the choir loft and the 
altar. In his talks on opera he has the 
same sincere aim. He has just finished 
a series of talks before the Heptorean 
Club of Somerville. In these talks he 
gave a minimum of historical setting but 
developed the esthetic features of the 
opera. In Patterson, New Jersey, he 
recently gave a ‘alk on opera and the 
Work-a-Day World (Charpentier’s 
‘Louise’ ). 

In the month of February Mr. Gideon 
will make his first professional tour 
throughout the Middle West. The 
Bureau of University Travel, an organ- 
ization which has always aimed to give 
intelligent direction to travel, has widen- 
ed its scope by arranging a trip to the 
home of Music and Musicians. This trip 
will be conducted by Mr. Gideon and by 
Mr. Henry Eames recentiy of Paris but 
now of Lincoln, Nebraska. Mr. Eames 
is well known as a pianist and musician 
of broad intelligence and exceptional at- 
tainment. 

“My ultimate hope,” says Mr. Gideon, 
“is to contribute my share towards the 
development not only of music in 
America but of American music. This 
implies that I have faith in the giadual 
formation of a national school of n-.usic, 
—not a chauvinistic feeling about such a 
movement but a firm belief that the ideas 
which make up Americanism in social 
life can be utilized in artistic creation. 

Mr. Gideon will give his third me- 
morial recital at the Temple I- sel on 
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January fifteenth. At a uate to be an 
nounced he will give his two annual 
public lecture recitals on Opera. 





NEW ENGLAND LEGENDS 


It is a pleasure to note that a new 
edition of “New England Legends and 
Folk Lore,” by Samuel Adams Drake, 
has been necessitated by the popular 
demand for that interesting and valuable 
work. The new book is _ thoroughly 
revised and substantially enlarged. It is 
illustrated in an interesting and appro- 
priate manner and very attractively) 
bound. No more suitable gift from a 
New Englander to a lover of New Eng- 
land could easily be found. To the 
historian it will be valuable for its local 
information, comprising the legendary 
wealth of Boston, Cambridge, Lynn an: 
Nahant, Salem, Marblehead, Cape Ann 
Ipswich and Newbury, Hampton anq 
Portsmouth, York, Isle of Shoals and 
Boon Island, Old Colony, Connecticut. 
Rhode Island, Nantucket and the White 
Mountains. The traveller will find its 
companionship a daily delight, and the 
fireside reader, a source of never-ending 
entertainment. For here they all are— 
these dear old New England tales, from 
the Lonely Shamut to the skipper Ireson 
—Old Meg, The Noble Exile, The 
Shrieking Woman and a hundred more, 
old friends all, and you should keep them 
at your elbow. The book sells for $1.50 
net. 


THE LAND OF LIVING MEN 

By RALPH WALDO TRINE 
Mr. Trine is a well-known writer of 
really inspiring popular sermons. His 
“In Tune with the Infinite’ and ‘What 
all the World is Seeking” has a wide cir- 
culation in this country and also in Ger- 
many. Now, in his latest book, Mr. 
Trine has ventured to deal with other 
subjects than the human soul and its 
relation to the Infinite. He has launched 
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forth on the sea of politics and econ- 
omics. We believe that Mr. Trine has 
assumed far greater responsibility than 
he is capable of shouldering. He puts 
himself before the public as a pilot wlio 
will direct the ship of state out of the 
troubled waters into a safe harbor. He 
purposes to deal in an interesting and 
practicable way with our common rela- 
tions, social, economic, and governmental. 
“So many books,” he says, ‘deal with all 
these affairs in a manner so abstract and 
academic that they are aot of sufficient 
interest to draw the average reader to 
them.” He purposes, therefore, to fill 
this need by giving a concrete and clear- 
cut survey of the conditions that exist 
among us and the remedy for their solu- 
tion. If an author can fulfill such a task, 
he surely deserves the highest commenda- 
tion and the most profound thanks of the 
Republic, now and in the future. 

One instance of Mr. Trine’s remedy 
for all the iniquities of our American 
civilization will be sufficient to show the 
turbid rhetoric on which the success of 
most of his writings depend. In Chapter 
I] he sets forth in lurid words the in- 
dustrial conditions, municipal corruption, 
inefficient education, tuberculosis, tene- 
ment housing, etc., and what does he 
suggest, what is the Omega Oil that he 
pours upon the troubled waters? We 
quote him: “Just as soon as sufficient 
numbers of our people take enough in- 
terest in public welfare......then the forces 
will be engendered that will take the 
Republic to that eminent and true posi- 
tion that, by the grace of God and the 
awakened common-sense of the people, 
we believe it shall yet attain.” In the 
‘“Forewood” Mr. Trine states frankly 
that the reader will find that there is 


nothing scholarly or academic in his 
volume. We should, therefore, not be 
disappointed; but we cannot refrain 


from suggesting here that the solution of 
such problems are going to be successful 
only if they are treated in the most scho- 
larly and academic way. The time has 
now come when “the common people” 
are becoming suspicious when newspaper 
editorials and books of the type which we 
are discussing refer to them as an ex- 
ceedingly wise aggregation whose judg- 
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ments are infallible and whose motives 
are always the noblest. 


SICILY IN SHADOW AND IN SUN 
By MAUD HOWE 

Beginning with a most graphic and in- 
teresting picture of a cosy dinner party 
in a luxurious Roman villa on the even- 
ing of December 28th, 1908—the day of 
the awful earthquake at Messina—the 
author relates, in a charmingly intimate 
manner, the first realizations of the awful 
disaster. She then takes us to the buried 
cities of Messina and Reggio and to the 
ruined villages in the interior and on the 
coast. It is a most interesting account, a 
thrilling account, of the ruin and desola- 
tion, the suffering and despair of the few 
survivors. This is told in the first two 
chapters,—" Messina Destroyed,” and 
“The Straits of Death.” The successive 
chapters tell, in the same interesting con- 
versational manner, the story of the 
rescue and of the American relief; they 
are “America to the Rescue”; “The 
Cruise of the Bayern” ; “Royal Visitors” ; 
“At Palazzo Margherita’; “Building the 
New Messina”; “The Camp by Tor- 
rente Zaera’”’; “Guests at Camp’; “The 
Villaggio Regina Elena’; “Taormina”; 
“Syracuse”; “Palermo”; “Mr. Roose- 
velt at Messina”; “Easter,” and “Mes- 
sina” (Ave atque vale): The story of 
the American relief work under the or- 
ganization of Ambassador Lloyd C. 
Griscom, and carried out by Lieutenant 
Commander Reginald Rowan Belknap 
and his men is told in detail, every bit of 
which is absorbing in its interesting detail 
and manner of relation. It is one of the 
most dramatic incidents in the history of 
our navy. 

The account is enthusiastic and the 
whole is fused with a delightful in- 
dividuality which is full of charm. Also, 
Mrs. Elliott’s account is authoritative. 
She was Secretary of the Ladies’ Auxil- 
iary of the American Relief Committe: 
and had every opportunity to study every 
phase of the relief work, from the cruise 
of the Bayern, the first American relief 
ship, to the completion of the American 
village at Messina. 

The book is full of delightful pictures 
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and glimpses of ancient Sicily, and of 
Taormina, “the most beautiful town in 
the world after Athens,” and of Palermo, 
Girgente and of Syracuse. Mrs. Howe 
has made this great tragedy the back- 
ground for one of the most interesting 
books of the season. Mrs. Howe is well 
known as the author of “Roma Beata,” 
“Sun and Shadow in Spain,” “Two in 
Italy,” etc. 

“Sicily in Shadow and in Sun” is 
illustrated with original drawings and 
pictures from photographs taken at the 
scene of the catastrophe by John Elliott, 
who was at Messina throughout the relief 
work, 

The volume is in decorated cloth, gilt 
top, 8 vo, in box, $3.00 net. Little, Brown 
and Company, Publishers, Boston. 


A YOUNG PEOPLE’S FAVOURITE 

“Nelly’s Silver Mine,” the beautiful 
juvenile story from the pen of Helen 
Hunt Jackson, is another Little, Brown 
and Company publication appearing in 
holiday attire, with attractive color illus- 
trations by Harriet Roosevelt Richards. 
The story is a prime favourite with the 
children, and its new and attractive ap- 
pearance will prolong and _ widen its 
popularity. The scene of the story shifts 
from the old New England farm to the 
mining camps of Colorado—scenes with 
which the author was familiar and which 
she has touched with a loving hand, add- 
ing to the charm of i:er narrative the 
truths of careful observation and sym- 
pathetic insight. The book takes rank 
with the beautiful children’s stories of 
Miss Alcott. In its new form it sells at 
$2.00. 


A PRAIRIE ROSE 
“A Prairie Rose,” a book for girls, by 
Bertha E. Bush, is a story of adventure 
with as winsome a little heroine as one 
will rneet in many a book-hunt. Rose is 
a girl of fifteen who, with her older 








brother, Rob, goes in a prairie schooner 
from Wisconsin to Iowa to make for 
themselves a new home. The interest 
and pathos of it lies in the truth that just 
such incidents have a place’in the won- 
derful story of the building of ow 
nation. There is humor as well as the 
hazard of new adventure, and over all 
the atmosphere of self-reliant integrity 
that gives it an inspirational value. The 
book is published by Little, Brown and 
Company for $1.50. 


A VITAL BIOGRAPHY 


“Edison: His Life and Inventions.” 
If ever a book bore a name to conjure 
with, it is the one that carries the above 
title. \What American boy, and we are all 
boys at heart, even the girls, does not 
feel a quickening eagerness of curiosity 
whenever the name of the “Wizard’’ is 
mentioned. 

And here we have, for the first time, 
the complete story of his life and work. 
The book is the result of the joint labours 
of Mr. Frank Lewis Dyer, the general 
counsel for the Edison Laboratory, and 
Mr. Thomas Commerford Martin, the 
electrical expert, and ex-president of the 
American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers, and the entire work has been 
carefully revised by Mr. Edison himself. 

lor the first time, also, this work gives 
us the man as only a continuous biog- 
raphy can. We have his boyhood—a 
lively and not too precocious a boyhood, 
yet strongly tinged with the promise of 
things to come. 

Edison’s methods as an inventor are 
described with acuteness and apprecia- 
tion. Then there is the achievement 
element, so thoroughly American and so 
full of inspiration. Significant anecdotes 
and incidents never common-place fill 
out the two attractive volumes that con- 
tain not a line of dry prosing from begin- 
ning to end. The book is published by 
Harper and Brothers in two volumes at 
$4.00 for the set. 
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Mrs. Alexander Smith. 

Alexander Smith, her husband. 
Florence Kenyon, her secretary. 
Charles Francis Fuller, 3d., of Boston. 
Prince Sarski, of Russia. 

Professor Winthrop, of Harvard. 
Mrs. Adam Berkeley Hill, of Boston. 
Mrs. J. J. Vantyne, of New York. 
Mrs. Vivien, of Everywhere. 

Mrs. Samson, of Breezeboro, 

Mrs. Beals-Browne, of Boston. 
Evelyn Beals-Browne, her daughter. 

Billy Beals-Browne, her son, a Harvard Undergraduate. 
Miss Wilton, of Boston. 

Mr. Henry Madison, an elderly Bostonian, her cousin. 
A Maid, and a French Maid. 

A Butler, two Footmen, a Buttons (Japanese) 


Act 1.—Breezeboro, Michigan. 
Act II].—Newport. 
Act I1I.—Boston, Mass. 


Time, the Present. 


“The Progress of Mrs. Alexander” was written for Professor Baker’s 
course (“English 97”), Radcliffe College. Miss Stanwood’s play, having 
won the Fall Competition of the Harvard Dramatic Club, was presented 
by that organization in December, 1910, in Cambridge and in Boston. 

The Magazine rights are the property of the New England Magazine. 
Miss Stanwood has reserved all dramatic rights and the play may not be 
performed without her permission. 


The Editors. 











Comedy in 


ACT 1. BREEZEBORO 

The scene represents Mrs. Alexander 
Smith’s “den” in her new house in 
Breezeboro, a small city of the Middle 
West. The room is very pretty, very 
pink, prosperous and up to date. Many 
pictures on walls, many potted palms, 
pink carnations in vases, many papers on 
desk, small table with seven packages tied 
up with white paper and pink ribbons. 
Door with rose-colored portieres at back, 
leading into hall and drawing room. 
From this room comes the sound of 
many high-pitched female voices, some- 
times increasing, sometimes lulling. 

Florence Kenyon (Secretary) dis- 
covered at desk, very busy writing, sort- 
img papers, etc. She is a pretty and 
animated girl, dressed very trigly,—a dis- 
tinctly modern type. 

Telephone rings. A smart and aggres- 
sive maid, with pink bows on her cap, 
dashes into the room before Florence can 
answer tt, 

Maid (at ’phone, loud voice): Hello— 
yes—it’s Mrs. Smith’s house—this is 
Mabel—oh! (to Florence, abruptly.) He 
wants you! 

(Florence looks annoyed, but goes to 
‘phone. Maid listens a moment then 
dashes off, back.) 

Florence (at phone): Yes this is Miss 
Kenyon, Mrs. Smith’s secretary,—Miss 
Florence Kenyon, yes!—Why how do 
you do, Mr. Fuller!—What are you 


doing in Breezeboro?—Oh nonsense !— 








Three Acts. 


Well, come along—how’s 
Boston?—Oh!— (she gurgles with 
laughter.) \What—yes, but I’m always 
busy here,—of course I'll be glad to see 
you—now brace up and hurry up—good- 
bye Boston! (hangs up receiver, and 
returns to desk.) Now wasn't that 
just like Charles Fuller ?—(mockingly) 


Go along! 


“When are you at leisure’—leisure! 
(laughingly) — “Thank you, Miss 
Kenyon, Boston still has her own 
peculiar charm’—peculiar!—Poor old 


Charles, what is he doing in Breezeboro? 
—(she bites the end of her pen-holder, 
thoughtfully. Telephone rings again,— 
Maid dashes in as before, but Florence 
gets there first, in one jump, and looks 
disappointed when she listens at phone. 
Maid flounces off.) 

Florence (at “phone, very briskly): 
Hello—yes—oh !—I’m afraid Mrs. Smith 
can’t come to the ’phone just now—this 
is her secretary, Miss Kenyon—give me 
the message—Mrs. Vantyne?—from 
New York, yes. Well, Mrs. Smith is 
very much engaged this afternoon with 
the Bridge Club—and then she has a 
committee meeting for the Charity 
Bazaar and a dinner to-night—yes, she’s 
frightfully busy—I don’t know when she 
can see you. Mr. Smith?—Oh, I don’t 
know, I suppose he’s at his office. Why 
don’t you just drop in?—Oh!—All right, 
Mrs. Vantyne, I'll tell her. Goodbye. 
(hangs up receiver, goes to desk, makes 
a note of it.) 

Maid (dashes in with a note): Special 
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delivery—for her. Will you sign for it? 

(Florence signs, maid dashes off. 
Florence looks at note, hesitating, then 
goes to door of drawing-room, L. and 
looks between the portieres a moment,— 
loud hubbub is heard, off L.—Florence 
returns to desk, hubbub dies down.) 

Mrs. Smith enters L. through por- 
tieres. (She is a large, handsome woman, 
with much force in her face, and restless- 
ness in her manner. She is dressed in 
pink, or rose color, and her air of pros- 
perity and pleasant importance also 
matches it. Her gown looks very, very 
new, and rather fussy, but she looks in- 
teresting nevertheless, and her smile has 
good humor in it.) 





Mrs. Smith: Well, Miss Kenyon, 
what is it? 
Florence: Two or three things, Mrs. 


Smith,—this special delivery note—hands 
note to Mrs. S., who opens it quickly and 
reads it in one glance) this telephone 
message, and these notes waiting your 
signature. 

Mrs. Smith (throwing note on desk): 
You can answer that, Miss Kenyon. Let 
me see,—lI'll sign this one,—(writes 
without sitting down) — “Eliza W. 
Smith.” You can just sign that one— 
Eliza W. Smith per F. K. What's the 
telephone message ? 

Florence: Oh—here—Mrs. Vantyne, 
from New York, called you up,—she’s at 
the Hiawatha House, until to-morrow, 
wants to see you. Of course I told her 
you were engaged. 

Mrs. Smith (much excited): But, 
Miss Kenyon, was it Mrs. John Jacob 
Vantyne, the Mrs. Vantyne? 

Florence (indifferently, glancing at 
paper): “J. J.”’—that’s it. 

Mrs. Smith (beaming): Really! I 
met her abroad last summer—lI never ex- 
pected—I mean I wonder what she’s 
doing in Breezeboro? What did she 
say? 

Florence: Oh, she insisted on seeing 
you, or talking to you, or something. 
Those New Yorkers have nerve !— 

Mrs. Smith: You don’t seem to realize 
—I hope that you weren’t rude, Miss 
Kenyon? 

Florence: Oh, no, just a little bit 
snifty—told her how rushed you were 
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and all that. 

Mrs. Smith (quickly): 
tion the Charity Bazaar? 

Florence: I did. 

Mrs. Smith: Ah! that’s right, but 
perhaps I had better—(goes to telephone, 
then pauses.) Did Mrs. Vantyne ‘phone 
herself ? 

Florence: First it was the maid speak- 
ing, then she spoke herself. 

Mrs. Smith: And you told her who 
you were? 

Florence: Your secretary—yes. 

Mrs. Smith (smiling contentedly): 
Quite right, Miss Kenyon! (calling) 
Mabel !— (Maid with pink bows dashes 
in.) Mabel, just call up the Hiawatha 
House and get Mrs. J. J. Vantyne of 
New York. (Maid looks surprised, but 
acts promtly.) 

Maid (at ‘phone): Gimme West 
Breeze, 101 —one-o-one — hello, Hia- 
watha?—This is Mabel—gimme Mrs. J. 
J. Vantyne of New York—yep—Hello, 
Mrs. Vantyne?—This is Mabel— 

(Mrs. Smith makes a frantic gesture, 
Mabel turns to her.) What? 

Mrs. Smith: Say, this is Mrs. Smith’s 
maid, and make sure it is Mrs. Vantyne 
herself— 

Mabel (briskly): This is Mrs. Smith’s 
maid, and are you sure you’re Mrs. Van- 
tyne ?— 

(Mrs. Smith pushes Mabel away from 
‘phone and makes gestures of appeal to 
Florence.) 

Mrs. Smith: No, no!—Go away !— 

(Mabel flounces off.) 

Florence (at ’phone, prompted by Mrs. 
Smith): Hello—Mrs. Vantyne?—This 
is Mrs. Smith’s secretary, and Mrs. 
Smith is delighted to hear that you are in 
town, and she—says— 

Mrs. Smith: Do come in this after- 
noon— 

Florence: Can’t you come in this 
afternoon ?—She isn’t receiving, and she 
can’t leave, but she’ll see you—(looks at 
Mrs. S. for approval.) 

Mrs. Smith: Charmed. 

Florence: She'll be charmed to see 
you,—yes, any time— 

Mrs. Smith: Quite informally— 

Florence: Quite informally—will you 
come? Thank you—goodbye. (Hangs 


Did you men- 
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up receiver.) There, that’s all right, Mrs. 


Smith. 
Mrs. Smith (graciously): Yes, my 
dear. And now for a little note—take 


my monogram paper, Miss Kenyon, and 
write this in my name—(sits, Florence at 
table writing.) “Dear Mrs. Vantyne,’— 
(Florence looks surprised.) Yes!— 
“Will you waive all ceremony and dine 
with us this evening, very informally,— 
and Mr. Vantyne also, if he is with you? 
—I am only expecting one or two 
friends.” — 

Florence: Excuse me, Mrs. Smith, but 
hadn’t we better say expecting only one 
or two—instead of “only expecting?” 

Mrs. Smith (coldly): You learned 
that at college?—Well, as you please, go 
on, Miss Kenyon,—“I am expecting only 
one or two friends, including Mr. Mark- 
ham, editor of the Breezeboro Bulletin. 
Hoping for the pleasure of having you 
with us, I am—in haste—yours cordially 
—no, cordially yours—Elizabeth W. 
Alexander-Smith.”— 

(Florence looks up in surprise again.) 

Mrs. Smith (haughtily): Yes, and you 
may put a hyphen between Alexander 
and Smith. 

(Florence smothers a laugh 
finishes note.) 

Florence: What’s the use of this note 
when she’s coming here presently ? 

Mrs. Smith: Miss Kenyon, I hope I 
know social etiquette even if I haven’t 
been to college. (With an imperious 
gesture.) Let me see it— 

(Florence hands note.) 

Mrs. Smith (dropping her hauteur and 
looking uneasy): What’s wrong with 
this notepaper ?— 

Florence: Too thick and too much 
scented, monogram too large and too 
pink. Simplicity for mine!— 

Mrs. Smith: Well, well, order me 
some new paper to-morrow—with a 
smaller monogram in rose and silver— 

(Florence makes a memorandum of 
this.) 

And meanwhile send this to the 
Hiawatha by the chauffeur— 

(Four ladies, including Mrs. Samson, 
rush in from drawing-room, L. all talk- 
ing at once.) 

Three ladies and Mrs. Samson (all to- 
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gether: Mrs. Smith—listen—how about 
this—Mrs. Samson—revoke—penalty— 
not at all !—/(etc.) 

Mrs. Smith: 
the matter? 

A Lady—Mrs. Samson— 

Mrs. Samson (an over-dressed little 
woman with a_ shrill voice): I did 
not !— 

Mrs. Smith: 
You didn’t what? 

Mrs. Samson: Revoke!—At least, I 
didn’t mean to, I didn’t see that little 
diamond 

Mrs. Smith: It’s well to see even little 
diamonds, Lily. It’s well to play the 
game, and pay the penalty. 

A Lady (quickly): What’s the penalty 
for a revoke? 

Mrs. Smith: Three tricks from her 
score or to her opponent,—you all know 
that! 

Three Ladies: Aha, Mrs. Samson! 

Mrs. Samson: I don’t think I ought to 
anyhow she had no 
right to double it without the ace of 
hearts,—it made me nervous! 

Mrs. Smith: Nonsense, Lily Samson, 
den’t squeal. You had better go back and 
retrieve your blunder! 

(Three ladies exit, two laughing, and 
one, Mrs. Samson’s partner, glaring.) 

Mrs. Samson (at portieres): I don’t 
suppose Mrs. Smith knows any more 
about Bridge than I do! 

Mrs. Smith: Lily, wait a moment—do 
keep the women in the parlor, if possible 
for I’m expecting a call from Mrs. Van- 
tyne of New York— 

Mrs. Samson (astonished): Mrs. Van- 
tyne ?—not— 

Mrs. Smith: Yes, Mrs. J. J. Vantyne, 
—I want to have an intimate chat with 
her in here, so do excuse me for a while 
—and you're keeping them waiting, Lily. 

Mrs. Samson (very much subdued): 
Oh—yes! (she retires to card-room.) 

Mrs. Smith: Now, Miss Kenyon,— 

(Enter “Buttons” with a card on tray. 
He is a short boy, covered with shiny 
buttons,—a Jap if possible, but not neces- 
sarily. Buttons brings card to Florence.) 

Mrs. Smith (eagerly): Is it Mrs. Van- 
tyne ?— 

Florence: No, Mrs. Smith, it’s a friend 


Mercy ladies! What’s 


Please be calm, Lily. 
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of mine from Boston, a Mr. Fuller— 
I met him when I was at college—he— 
just— 

Mrs. Smith: 
Jinjo,— 

(Exit Buttons.) 

I shall be glad to meet your friend, my 
dear,—oh! but I shall let you see him 
alone too! 

Florence: 
he’s just— 

(Enter Charles Francis Fuller, 3d, a 
self-conscious young Harvard graduate, 
who looks as if he took life and himself 
very seriously. A very gentle manner, a 
touch of superiority, not unmixed with 
embarrassment. ) 


Show Mr. Fuller in here, 


Mercy, Mrs. Smith, I don’t 


Florence (shaking hands with him 
heartily): Hello, Mr. Fuller! How are 
you? 

Charles: How do you do?—(he looks 


as if he wanted to keep her hand, but 
drops it.) 

Florence: 
Mr, Fuller? 

Mrs. Smith (shaking hands with 
Charles): Delighted to meet you, Mr. 
Fuller,—let me welcome you to Breeze- 
boro! 

Charles: Thank you so much. 

Mrs. Smith: You are a graduate of 
Harvard College, I think ?— 

(Charles bows.) 

And what has brought you to Breeze- 
boro? 

Charles: 
Transcript— 

Mrs. Smith: What’s the Transcript? 

(Charles looks shocked.) 

Florence: Just a Boston paper,—the 
Boston paper, I mean. 

Charles: I am writing up the Middle 
West,—an unknown country to Bos- 
ton !— 

(Florence bridles.) 

Mrs. Smith: Really !—Well, I hope 
you'll condescend to mention Breezeboro! 
Charles (seriously): Oh, certainly. 
(Mrs. Smith and Florence laugh.) 

Mrs. Smith: Now you must excuse 
me, Mr. Fuller,—I have a Bridge-party 
on my hands,—I will leave Mr. Fuller in 
your hands, Miss Kenyon. 

(At portiere L.) 

I hope you'll dine with us, Mr. Fuller. 


Mrs. Smith, may I present 


I am a correspondent of the 
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(Charles murmurs something.) 

(Exit Mrs. Smith L.) 

Florence: So it was not to see me that 
you came to Breezeboro,—I thought it 
was something more important than me! 

Charles (gently): I, Miss Kenyon— 
please! 

Florence (laughing): You! Oh, there’s 
nothing more serious than you! Well, 
what do you think of Breezeboro? 

Charles: A _ typical Middle-Western 
city, of second size— 

Florence (indignant): Typical!—Not 
at all, it’s different from any other place 
in the world,—thank goodness it’s differ- 
ent from Boston!—The West for mine! 

Charles: Yet you came East for col- 
lege! 

Florence (giving him a chance): And 
you came West—for—? 

Charles (missing the chance): For the 
Transcript. 

Florence (sarcastic): Conscientious 
Charles !—Couldn’t let it pass for a 
pleasure trip!—(with impatient gesture 
she goes to desk.) 

Charles: I hope to combine duty and 
pleasure— 

(Florence handles papers on desk.) 

But I fear you are busy, Miss Kenyon, 
I fear my visit is an interruption— 

Florence: Nonsense! You know we 
always scrap, you and I. As Kipling 
says :— 

“Oh East is East and West is West 
And never the twain shall meet !”— 

(She sweeps the papers to right and 
left in two opposite heaps.) 

Charles (taking out note-book.) Per- 
mit me to make some notes for my letter 
to the Transcript— 

(Loud hubbub in Bridge-room.) 

The ladies play Bridge here, I note— 

Florence: Yes, it’s one of the manners 
and customs of the natives. They have 
also a curious custom of. eating with 
forks—except soup! 

(She darts at the typewriter and clicks 
the keys loudly.) 

Charles (stifly): You seem busy, Miss 
Kenyon, I think I had better go— 

(His soft words are drowned out by 
the noise of the typewriter and the 
Bridgers. He stands helplessly:) 

(Enter Mrs. Smith, L., followed by 
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Mrs. Samson.) 

Mrs. Smith: Miss Kenyon !— 

(Florence stops abruptly, a little con- 
fused.) 

(Charles 
pocket.) 

Mrs. Smith: You see how busy we 
are, Lily !—By the way, Mrs. Samson, let 
me introduce my new secretary, Mr. Ful- 
ler of Boston. 

(Charles gasps, and stands helplessly 
trying to think how to phrase his denial.) 

Mrs. Samson: Please to meet you, 
I’m sure. (Insists on shaking hands.) 

(To Mrs. Smith in hoarse whisper.) 

wo secretaries, Eliza? 

Mrs. Smith (coolly): Yes, I really 
needed two. Mr. Fuller has just arrived, 
I must speak to him—/(she makes a slight 
gesture toward the Bridge-room.) 

Mrs. Samson: Oh, yes, of course-— 
but Eliza, what would you make it, with 
this hand? (showing her hand of cards.) 

Mrs. Smith: It depends on the score— 
what’s the score? 

Mrs. Samson: I don’t know !— 

Mrs. Smith (witheringly): Perhaps 
you had better go back and play Bridge, 
Lily! 

(Exit Mrs. Samson, quite crushed.) 

Charles (hesitating): Mrs. Smith— 

Mrs. Smith (promptly): Mr. Fuller, 
pray pardon the liberty I have taken,— 
it was an impulse, but it’s true that I do 
need another secretary,—a man—and 
really now why couldn’t you accept the 
position? At least for the present ?— 
Now why not ?—Miss Kenyon needs as- 
sistance, and you know you needn’t sever 
your connection with that paper—the— 
a—Transcript. I sha’n’t require your ser- 
vices for more than a few hours a day. 
What do you say? 

(Charles is trying hard to say some- 
thing. He looks wistfully at Florence, 
who looks intently out the window.) 

Charles: J—I—really Mrs. Smith, I 
don’t know,—it could perhaps be ar- 
ranged— 

Mrs. Smith: JT should think a weekly 
letter from Breezeboro might be of inter- 
est in the Transcript— 

(Charles smiles a sad smile. 
shakes all over.) 

Charles: I should be very glad to help 


puts his note-book in his 


Florence 
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Florence (coolly, looking off): Oh, if 
Mrs. Smith has made up her mind to 
have you, Mr. Fuller, you may as well 
surrender right now! She always gets 
what she wants. 

Mrs. Smith (laughing): 
consider it settled !— 

Florence (jotting down in memoran- 
dum book): Thursday, February the 
nineteenth, Mr. Charles F. Fuller en- 
gaged as Assistant Secretary. 

Mrs. Smith: Not assistant, my dear !— 

Florence: Oh, well, Secretary of the 
Department of the East! I’m the West. 
I'm a Suffragist, Republican, expan- 
sionist, progressive, a Rooseveltite,—I 
suppose he is a Democrat and Anti- 
everything! 

Charles (explanatory): My attitude— 

Mrs. Smith (smiling): 1 hope for 
harmony in my cabinet! Are you ready 
to take the portfolio, at once, Mr. Secre- 
tary ?—Miss Kenyon will give you some 
facts. 

Florence: 
all theories! 

Mrs. Smith: And you might write 
some Harvard notes for the Breezeboro 
Bulletin, Mr. Fuller. 

(Charles brightens up.) 

Now, young people, work, and don’t 
squabble ! 

(Charles looks pained at the word 
“squabble.” ) 

(Florence and Charles 
desk.) 

(Enter Buttons with a card.) 

Mrs. Smith: Mrs. Vantyne! (She 
rushes quickly from the room, through 
door at back. Buttons stands looking at 
Charles and Florence.) 

Florence (to Charles): Now don’t sit 
there looking like the Trishman’s owl !— 
(a faint chuckle comes from behind the 
shiny buttons of Jinjo.) 

Fade away, little blossom! 

(Exit Buttons.) 

Charles: Mv dear Miss Kenyon! 

Florence: Oh, that last line was for 
the Buttons,—he’s all buttons—and eyes! 
Gets on my nerves. . Now get busy.— 
help me with the catalogue. 

Charles (eagerly): Books ?— 

Florence: No, young man, 


Then we'll 
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books nor bulbs,—People! 
Charles: How extraordinary! 
Florence (gathering up papers) : Come, 
she'll be bringing that New York woman 
in here,—let’s go into Sandy’s den. 


Charles: Sandy? 

Florence: I mean Mr. Smith! 

Charles: So there is a Mr. Smith! 

Florence: Surely !—And he’s all right 
too. 

Charles: Mrs. Smith seems to me a 


rather interesting type,—or rather, per- 
sonality. 

Florence: Oh, she’s all right !—Sh—! 

(Re-enter Mrs. Smith with Mrs. Van- 
tyne. The latter is a slender lady, dressed 
in the last word of fashion, and with all 
the insolence of the true New Yorker.) 

Mrs. Smith: This is my little den, 
Mrs. Vantyne, we can be quite cozy here. 
Ah!—let me present my two secretaries, 
Miss Kenyon, and Mr. Charles Francis 
Fuller of Boston. I really needed some- 
one from Harvard. 

Mrs. Vantyne (daintily): 
you did. 

(She sweeps the room with a quick 
glance, and her lip curls a little.) 

Florence: Excuse us, Mrs. Smith? We 
are busy! 

(Mrs. Smith nods. 
Charles go off, back.) 

Mrs. Vantyne (dropping into a chair, 
ready to be bored): You are a woman 
of affairs, Mrs. Smith. And I fear I’m 
keeping you from your Bridge-party. 

Mrs. Smith: Not at all, dear Mrs. 
Vantyne, I don’t play with them, I just 
supervise—they are all right if I give 
them plenty of cards and plenty to eat! 
Will you join them in the dining-room? 

Mrs. Vantyne: Oh, no, thanks. I have 
only a minute to stay. 

Mrs. Smith: Then we'll have a quiet 
cup of tea in here. 

(She presses a bell-button in wall 
twice.) 

Presently I shall distribute the prizes 
—you see! (pointing to table with seven 
parcels.) 

Mrs. Vantyne: Prizes! How sweet! 
—It reminds me of the days when I was 
a little girl—in Brooklyn !— 

Mrs. Smith (looking uneasy): 
you play for prizes in New York? 


Yes, dear, 


Florence and 


Don’t 
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Mrs. Vantyne: 
for stakes !— 

(The pink-ribboned maid dashes in 
with a tea-tray, Buttons follows with a 
tray of cakes.) 

Mrs. Smith: 
will do. 

(The tray is deposited on table beside 
Mrs. Smith. Exit Mabel. Jinjo stands 
still with cakes, until, at a signal from 
Mrs. Smith, he offers them to Mrs. Van- 
tyne with a low bow.) 

Mrs. Smith (pouring tea and handing 
it to Mrs. Vantyne): It was so sweet of 
you to look me up in this informal man- 
ner,—and can’t you dine with us to- 
night? 

Mrs. Vantyne: 1 fear not. This is 
such a hurried trip, you know. Mr. Van- 
tyne had business in Breezeboro, (she 
gives Mrs. Smith a keen glance) and | 
seized the opportunity to see you again. 
(Her smile is mysterious.) 

Mrs. Smith (flattered, but puzzled): 
Charming of you!—Jinjo, you may go— 
no, leave the cakes—Jinjo !— 

(Buttons has placed the dish of cakes 
on the floor.) 

Here on the table,—now go. 

(Exit Buttons.) 

Mrs. Vantyne (amused): He’s a new 
toy, isn’t he? 

Mrs. Smith (annoyed): Yes, and such 
an idiot,—I’m so sorry! 

Mrs. Vantyne: Not at all. I thought 
that quite an oriental touch. Why don’t 
you give a Japanese tea and have every- 
body sit on the floor? How would your 
Bridge Club look sitting on the floor ?— 
Is this one of them ?— 

(Mrs. Samson has come in through 
portieres, cards in hand.) 

Mrs. Samson: Oh! 
Eliza.— 

Mrs. Smith: Oh Mrs. Samson,— let 
me present you to Mrs. Vantyne. 


Dear woman, no!— 


Just here, Mabel—that 


Excuse me, 


Mrs. Samson (beaming, but ill at 
ease): Pleased to meet you, Mrs. Van- 
tyne! I hope you will like Breezeboro? 


Do you play Bridge? 
(She insists on shaking hands, to the 

boredom of Mrs. Vantyne.) 
Mrs. Smith (coldly): 

waiting for you, Lily ?>— 
Mrs. Samson (giggling): 


Aren’t they 


Oh, they 
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won’t notice, they are all talking about 
their servants! Do tell me what to make 
it with this hand, Eliza. 

Mrs. Smith: With that hand,—Lily 
Samson !—make it ‘“‘no trump” of course! 

Mrs. Samson: I\'m way behind. 

Mrs. Smith: Then take the chance, 
and play for a “grand slam’! 

Mrs. Samson (fearfully excited): All 
right!—Hope to see you again, Mrs. 
Vantyne— (she hurries off, exit.) 

Mrs. Vantyne: That’s good advice— 
“take all the chances.” 

Mrs. Smith (gaily): That’s the way 
I play !—You see I have to settle all the 
Bridge questions,—and everything else 
in Breezeboro. But Lily Samson is so 
tiresome! 


Mrs. Vantyne: Rather bourgeoise, 
isn’t she? 

Mrs. Smith (knitting her brows): 
What? 


Mrs. Vantyne (shrugging her shoul- 





ders): I hardly know the English for 
that—rather suburban, provincial, coun- 
trified—that sort of thing, you know. 





Excuse me, my dear, but she’s not at all 
your sort! (She suppresses a yawn.) 

Mrs. Smith (very sweetly): Poor Lily 
Samson came from South Breezeboro, 
across the river—like Brooklyn, you 
know !— 

(Mrs. Vantyne gives a little forced 
laugh, and rises.) 

Must you go so soon? 

Mrs. Vantyne: Yes, dear, I must! 
(She goes towards the door, hesitates, 
and one sees that she is now saying what 
she came to say, with an elaborate air of 
carelessness.) By the way, dear, why 
don’t you come to Newport for the sum- 
mer? 

Mrs. Smith (in surprise): Newport !— 

Mrs. Vantyne: Yes, why not ?—Just 
the place for you! Perhaps,—perhaps I 
could help make it pleasant for you. 

Mrs. Smith: Oh, thank you, thank 
you!—TI hardly think—(she laughs ner- 
vously.) 

Mrs. Vantyne (shrugging): Who 
knows ?—Well, if you do decide for 
Newport let me know, won’t you?— 
Promise !—Then let’s say au revoir,—no, 
don’t come to the door with me, it’s not— 
I mean it’s not necessary! (She goes 


through door, at back, with an airy 
gesture of farewell.) 
Mrs. Smith (at door, back): Au 


revoir,—goodbye—thank you—Jinjo!— 
the door—(exit Mrs. Vantyne.) 

(Jinjo is seen for an instant, through 
door.) 

(Mrs. Smith stands in doorway a mo- 
ment, looking after Mrs. Vantyne in 
puzzled thought. Then she moves rest- 
lessly about the room, pulling and push- 
ing things in a nervous manner, showing 
excitement. ) 

Mrs. Smith (thinking aloud): “New- 
port—why not?’—Doesn’t she know 
why ?—Doesn’t she know I’m not rich 
enough for that?—If I only was!—I 
hadn’t thought of it till she said it, and 
now I know that’s what I want. But no! 
—TI would rather be the leader in Breeze- 
boro than a nobody in Newport—What 
was she driving at anyhow ?—The social 
leader of Newport asking me to come 
there this summer! Pure good nature? 
Not a bit of it, from her! She has some- 
thing up her sleeve—or was she making 
fun of me all the time ?—(stands biting 
her lip and tapping her foot.) 

(Re-enter Charles and Florence, back.) 

Charles (hesitating): Mrs. Smith— 
(she takes no notice.) 

Florence (emphatically): Mrs. Smith! 
—is the New York woman gone? 

Mrs. Smith (without looking at them): 
Yes, yes, she’s gone,—why did she come? 
—What did she want?—She wanted to 
say that, but why ?—And oh, why can’t I 
do it?—(abruptly) What's the matter 
with this room?—She was sniffing at it, 
I could see that! My pretty pink room! 
—And now it looks all wrong !—(turning 
to Charles and Florence.) Don’t stand 
there staring at me! (They are staring, 
bewildered. ) 

Charles (timidly): Mrs. Smith— 
(Florence plucks his sleeve, stopping 
him.) 

(Enter Mrs. Samson, hastily, with a 
flushed face.) 

Mrs. Samson (in a rage): Eliza 
Smith, you told me to make it “no 
trumps” and play for a “grand slam,” 
and I did, and we lost !—Lost the game 
and rubber—and that was the last rub- 
ber! It’s all over—and it’s all your fault! 
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Mrs. Smith (herself again): Really, 
Lily, you must have played it badly, Did 
you take all the chances? 

Mrs. Samson: Yes—all but the queen, 
I couldn’t risk that. 

Mrs. Smith: Ah!—I thought so! 
Dropped your nerve, poor Lily !—I’m 
afraid you are bourgeoise! 

(Mrs. Samson is speechless.) 

Now I must distribute the prizes—will 
you help me, Miss Kenyon? 

(Florence takes up the tray with par- 
cels—Charles comes forward quickly but 
solemnly.) 


Charles: Permit me— 
Florence: Yes, you take them, that’s 
‘right. 


(As Charles, bearing the trayful of 
prize packages, solemnly follows Mrs. 
Smith into the drawing-room, Florence’s 
gurgling laugh rings out irrepressibly.) 

Mrs. Samson (recovering her speech): 
She feels pretty fine, doesn’t she, with 
that Harvard man carrying her miser- 
able prizes! Eliza has had a swelled 
head ever since she married Sandy 
Smith, and I don’t see why—he hasn’t 
got anything but money! 

Florence: I think he has brains,—it 
takes brains to make money, as well as to 
win at Bridge, Mrs. Samson !— 

Mrs. Samson: In this house even the 
dependents are impertinent !— 

Florence: In this house there are no 
dependents,—here all are independent, all 
are free! 

Mrs. Samson: Very free!—(she 
swishes off through portieres, L., almost 
colliding with Charles, who re-enters.) 

Charles: That little woman seems 
much agitated. 

Florence: Oh, she'll be all right when 
she gets outside of three or four chocolate 
frappés ! 

Charles: My dear Miss Kenyon!— 
will she really—do that? 


Florence: That’s her manners and 
customs. 
Charles: The ladies all seem greatly 


excited—just hear them—why do they 
shriek so? 

(They are indeed shrieking. Then the 
noise suddenly diminishes, as if they had 
all gone further off.) 

Florence: 


Ah, now they have ad- 
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journed to the dining-room, they'll be 
quiet for a while! 

Charles: We can now continue our 
very interesting discussion— 

Florence: 1 want to know if you con- 
sider a secretary a servant—aren’t you 
and I, for instance, just as good as any- 
body ?>— 

Charles: Equality seems to me a mat- 
ter of individuality rather than of caste. 

Florence: Oh, I know what you mean 
by that, you mean that you are superior 
to me!— 

Charles: My dear Miss Kenyon, you 
will always be personal! You don’t un- 
derstand my attitude. Now, technically, 
Mr. Alexander Smith is the owner of this 
house— 

Florence: 
ranch !— 

Charles: My dear Miss Kenyon! 

Florence: And if you are going to be 
snifty— . 

(Enter, back, Sandy Smith, timidly 
and cautiously. He is a little short man 
with a large head, a shrewd face and 
twinkling eyes. He looks around with 
exaggerated fear.) 

Sandy: Did anybody say Smithy ?— 
Hush!—Is it safe for Smithy in here? 
Did anybody see the Bridge Club? 

Florence: Oh, Mr. Smith !— 

Sandy: Hello, Miss Florence. What’s 
that ? (pointing to Charles.) 





But Mrs. Smith rules the 


Florence (laughing): That’s Mr. 
Charles Francis Fuller— 

Charles: Third. 

Florence: Of Boston. And this, Mr. 


Fuller, is Alexander the First— 
Sandy: Called Sandy !—How are you, 
sir? (grasping Charles’s hand.) A swain 
of yours, Miss Florence? 
Florence (hotly): No! 
Smith’s new secretary. 


This is Mrs. 


Sandy: Oh, lord!—(he drops on a 
chair.) 
Charles: My trip to Michigan, Mr. 


Smith, is sufficiently motivated by my let- 
ters to the Transcript ; but I seem to have 
arrived here at the psychologic moment— 

Sandy (to Florence): Say, is he talk- 
ing English? 

Florence: No, Bostonese!— 

Charles (haughtily): In short, T have 
the honor to be Mrs. Smith’s Private 
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Secretary,—for the moment. 

Sandy: All right, my boy, I guess she 
can have as many secretaries as she 
wants! Make yourself at home. I say. 
Miss Florence, is the Bridge Club gone? 

Florence: Oh, dear no, but they are 
all in the dining-room now,—you are 
fairly safe here, Mr. Smith. 

Sandy: But I want to see my old girl 
—got something kind of important to tell 
her, 

Florence: Then I’ll go and get her for 
you—(going towards door, L.) 
~ Sandy (following her to door): 
—have we got to live up to him? 

(Florence’s laugh rings out as she 
exits.) 

Sandy (comes towards Charles rub- 
bing his head): Fine girl that, Mr. Ful- 
ler, eh? 


Say, 


possibilities. 

Sandy (chuckling): She does, eh?— 
How about the probabilities ? 

Charles: 1 don’t quite grasp— 

Sandy: Don’t, eh?—Well, young man, 
what’s Mrs. S. going to give you? 

Charles: Give me?— 

Sandy: Yes, how much per? 

Charles (embarrassed): Oh, the 
salary !—Really, we didn’t touch on that 
at all_—it’s of no consequence, I assure 
you. 

Sandy: Oh, it ain’t, eh? —You cer- 
tainly do not grasp!—Well, my boy, I 
like you all the better for it,—I live in a 
world of grasp and grab, myself,—do yon 
know the four Gs?—Grasp, Grab, Graft 
and Grit !—And I might add Gumption. 


Charles: And I would add Genius, 
Mr. Smith. 
Sandy: Well, I guess that’s the same 


thing as gumption. Between you and 


 — 
Charles: Me. 
Sandy: Eh? 
Charles: T beg your pardon !— 
Sandy: 3etween you and I, young 


man, my wife is a genius. Gee whiz! 
But it’s lucky for you she’s free with the 
shekels,—and can afford to be! 
Chuckles again..Charles looks at him 
with dreamy-eyed wonder, ) 
Mrs, Smith enters with a frown. Flor- 
ence comes to door at back, and beckons 
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Charles off.) 

Mrs. Smith (ungraciously): Aren't 
you home very early today, Sandy? 

Sandy: Yes, my dear, I am. Sorry 
to butt into your party, Eliza, but I’ve 
got some important news for you. 

Mrs. Smith (bored): Oh, business 
news, I suppose! You mustn’t bother 
me, Sandy. I have such a full day. And 
who do you suppose has been here to call 
on Mrs. J. J. Vantyne, of New 
York—but I don’t suppose that will inter- 


me? 


est you! You wouldn’t understand what 
& means to me. 
Sandy (chuckling). Guess I know 


just what it does means,—I had a little 
business transaction with J. J. himself to- 
day !— 
Urs. Smith (astonished): |What!— 
Then his Breezeboro business was with 
9 


you 2— 
Sandy: Sure!— 
Mrs. Smith: And she knew it of 


course !—That accounts for her mysteri- 
ous smile, and probably for her visit. 
But—(she turns away, in thought). 
(eager to tell his news): 
Never mind Mrs. J. J.—I’ve put through 
a big deal today,—the railroads, you 
know, and the mines— 

Mrs. Smith (pre-occupied): Yes, yes, 
Sandy, don’t bother me about railroa:}s! 

Sandy (apologetic): Excuse me, 
Eliza, very sorry to bother you, but I kind 
of thought I ought to inform you that to- 
day’s work makes me one of the rich 
men of the country! One of the richest! 
Sorry to bother you!—(chuckles). 


Sandy: 


Mrs. Smith (gasping): Sandy! Do 
you mean it >— 

Sandy: Guess I do! 

Mrs. Smith: A millionare? 

Sandy: Multi! 

Mrs. Smith (with a cry of joy) New- 


port! Why not! (drops into a chair 
and holds her clenched hand against her 
head, a characteristic gesture of hers.) 

Sandy (coming to her): News too 
much for you, old girl? 

Mrs. Smith (almost hysterical): No, 
no,—be quiet, Sandy,—I’m thinking 
golden thoughts! 

Sandy (chuckling): And a little bit of 
copper, Eliza! 

Mrs. Smith 


(with flashing eyes): 
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Sandy, I’ll tell you what I must do,—I 
must go East, and conquer! 

Sandy (disappointed): East?—Not 
Chicago? 

Mrs. Smith (springing up): No, 
Newport, New York—Mrs. Vantyne! 

Sandy (rubbing his head): Hell’s 
fire! — Well I guess we can afford it, 
Eliza, I guess my money can get you 
whatever you want. 

Mrs. Smith: Sandy, don’t be bour- 


geotse! 
Sandy: Eh, what ?— 
Mrs. Smith: Don’t be vulgar!— 


Money can’t do everything, woman’s wits 
can do more,—with money. 


Sandy: Can eh?—Well, perhaps 
you're right, old girl,— 
Mrs. Smith (impatiently): Don’t 


talk!—(She suddenly looks at Sandy 
with critical eyes): Sandy, you don’t 
care for society,— 

Sandy (meekly): No, Eliza, I ain’t 
a shining light socially, I haven’t got your 
sayvore faire. 

Mrs. Smith (quickly): That’s it, and 
it bores you as much as your business 
bores me. Now then, Sandy, I want you 
to promise to keep yourself in the back- 
ground,—or in Breezeboro—during my 
campaign,—you attend to the business 


end, while I do the—the climbing. (She 
brings the word out defiantly): Is it 
agreed ? 

Sandy (rubbing his head): I guess it 


is, if you want it, old girl. I'll give you 
your head,—but keep your head, Eliza! 
(She gives him a _ scornful glance). 
There is another little thing to bother you 
with,—got something for you in my vest 
pocket,—(he pulls out a jeweller’s box) 
kind of a momento of this eventful day— 
talk about sparklets!—(Produces a 
diamond necklace, very brilliant...Mrs. 
Smith does not scorn the necklace, she 
takes it eagerly and puts it on with an 
air). 

Mrs. Smith: | Diamonds !—Beauties! 
—Thank you, Sandy—(Florence and 
Charles enter, at back). 

Florence: Mrs. Smith— 

Mrs. Smith: Miss Kenyon, from now 
on, I am Mrs. Ale.rander-Smith, with a 
hyphen! Don’t forget. (She stands 
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centre, her eyes shining as brightly as the 
diamonds.) (Mrs. Samson runs in once 
more.) 

Mrs. Samson: Oh, Eliza, the Club is 
leaving now,—they want to say good bye. 

(Loud hubbub of voices approaches the 
door at L. Sandy hides behind Florence, 
in comic fright. She is laughing, Charles 
bewildered.) 

Mrs. Smith (gaily): Lily, I hope you 
see my little diamonds! A new trinket 
Mr. Smith has just given me,—Isn’t it 
pretty ? 

Sandy (in the corner): 
Little diamonds! 

Mrs. Samson (completely dazzled): 
Oh !—Eliza—( speechless). 

Mrs. Smith (significantly): Yes, in- 
deed, now I must say goodbye !— 

Voices of ladies (through the portieres) : 
Goodbye, Mrs. Smith !— 

Mrs. Smith (repeats it to herself, 
laughing): Yes, goodbye, Mrs. Smith !— 
Goodbye, Breezeboro! (Then _ she 
sweeps magnificently through the port- 
ieres, L. to a loud chorus of “Goodbye, 
Mrs. Smith”! 





Trinket !— 


Curtain. 


ACT II. NEWPORT. 

The scene represents the interior of 
Mrs. Smith’s (now Mrs. Alexander's) 
palatial villa at Newport, on a morning of 
late summer. A spacious drawing-room, 
or “morning-room,” open, loggia-like, at 
back, showing marble terrace, many 
flowers, and sea-view beyond. The room 
is in white and gold,—much gold—with 
many mirrors, rich hangings of green vel- 
vet, furniture in gilt and pale-green 
brocade ; tall electric lamps (marble stat- 
ues), orange trees, vases of American 
Beauty roses...A very large, gilded arm- 
chair beside a table near stage-centre. 
Conspicuous on one wall, a large portrait 
of “ Mrs. Alexander,” which does not re- 
semble her in the least. In the portrait, 
an evening wrap lined with ermine falls 
back, like a royal robe, over the chair in 
which she sits, and in one hand she holds 
a long American Beauty rose, like a 
sceptre...A jewelled tiara is on her head, 
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a King Charles spaniel on her knee. 
Everything seems to glitter,—the room 
itself and the blue sea beyond... Automo- 
bile horns are frequently heard outside. 
Footmen in gorgeous livery come and go, 
with vases of roses, etc. 
Enter Florence Kenyon, R., wearing a 


cool and simple white-linen dress. She 
has a little sprig of golden-rod in her 
hand, and also a book.. .Her face is fresh, 
her step is brisk. 

Florence (to footman who is placing a 
vase of roses): Is Mrs. Alexander up 
yet? 

Footman (scorning Florence): Don’t 
know, miss. (He goes out, gorgeously.) 

(Florence presses a beli-button in wall. 
A French maid enters, L.) 


Florence: Berthe, is Mrs. Alexander 
up yet? 
French Maid: Madame has raised 


herself up, yes, but her toilette is not yet 
finished. Mam’selle desires—? 

(Her manner is pert.) 

Florence: Mamselle desires Madame, 
as soon as she can get her. I suppose 
she'll come to this room ?—I’ll wait here. 

French Maid: Madame will come—if 
it pleases her!—(Goes out shrugging. 
Exit Maid.) 

(Florence imitates her 
laughs a gurgling laugh.) 

(Enter Charles Fuller, R. with his 
hands full of papers. In his gray sum- 
mer suit he is only a shade less solemn 
than in Act I. His face 1s anxious.) 

Florence: Hello!—Busy ?— 

Charles: Good morning, Miss Kenyon. 
Is Mrs. Smith up yet? 

Florence (correcting him): 
Alexander !—She'll be down soon. 

(He glances at clock which says eleven, 
and sighs. Places his papers on table, 
and makes some notes. Florence sits on 
arm of big chair, idly swinging her foot.) 

Charles Francis, in that higher atmos- 
phere where you dwell apart, is it cooler 
than it is down here on earth? 

Charles (sitting down by 
centre): I’m quite cool, thank you. 

Florence: My comrade, you are cold! 

(He attends to his papers, silently.) 

3usy boy, I hate to see you working so 
hard on an August morning !— 
Charles (haughtily): Naturally I must 


shrug, and 


Mrs. 


table, 
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attend to my duties. 

Florence (untroubled by his snub, 
laughing): Look—l’ve been for an early 
walk and see what | found,— the first 
golden-rod!—Now could any flower be 
more appropriate to Newport than the 
golden-rod?—But it’s a  wild-flower; 
bless its heart! 

(She kisses the sprig of golden-rod 
and makes a face at the American Beauty 


roses. Charles, watching her, forgets his 
papers.) 
Charles: I see you have your Kipling 


with you, as usual,—‘‘Ballad of East and 
West,” I fancy? 

Florence (opening her book, quickly): 
No sir!—I was reading the poem called 
“An American,”—there’s a strong thing, 
and in connection with this Newport 
business—good gracious!—You think it 
coarse, of course, but it isn’t, really— 

Charles: I don’t quite remember it— 

Florence: Well then, listen — you 
know, it’s supposed to be the American 
Spirit saying all this— 


( Reads.) 
“Calm-eyed he scoffs at sword and 
crown, 
* * * * * 


Blatant he bids the world bow down—” 

and so on—Oh! now listen 

“But through the shift of mood and 
mood 

Mine ancient humor saves him whole, 

The cynic devil in his blood 

That bids him mock his hurrying soul”— 

et cetera— 

“That chuckles through 
ire’—that’s me! 

Charles: I! 

Florence: Here’s you,—“He greets 
the embarrassed gods, nor fears”’— 
et cetera—Now wait a moment,—here— 
“Lo, imperturbable he rules, 

Unkempt, disreputable, vast, 

And in the teeth of all the schools, 
I—TI shall save him at the last” !— 

There!—that’s the American Spirit, 
and I think that means the Sense of 
Humor !— 

Charles: I rather fancy it means some- 
thing deeper and more subtle than that. 

Florence: It can’t mean anything 
more subtle than that!—And in the 
teeth of everything, that shall save him 





his deepest 
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at the last—yes, and /ier! 

(She walks about the room.) 

Charles: Her?—Mrs. Alexander ?— 
You think— 

Florence (laughing): 
saved? Yes, at the last! 
her nonsense! 

Charles (an.viously): 
talk of—a—divorce? 

(He hates to say it.) 

Florence: All talk, and nothing doing! 
—Don’t worry about that. 

Charles: But how very— 


} 
| 
t 


a" 


That she'll be 
In spite of all 


How about the 





Florence: Vulgar?—Yes, but that’s 
Newport! 

Charles: And about—Prince Sarski? 

Florence: All bosh!—Newport, again. 
She'll stick to Sandy all right,—and I 


won't have you sniffing at Mrs. Alex- 
ander! 

Charles: You laugh at her yourself. 

Florence: Yes, and I laugh at you, 
Mr. Sniffty! You are both ridiculous. 

(Working herself up to a state of ex- 
citement. ) 

Oh, I know why you stay on this job, 
—it’s for our good! You hope to im- 
prove us both with your superiority—ha, 
ha! You don’t believe what the Ameri- 
can Spirit says there, you with your 
sarnest Purpose and your analytic mind 
working over-time!—You sit there, with 
your thoughts flowing on like the Charles 
River.—not very swift, not very broad, 
but deep, oh, very deep!—But I’m on to 
your latest little theory—I see through 
your deep-laid plot! 

Charles: Plot? Really, Miss Kenyon— 

Florence: Yes, really! 

(Pointing her finger at him.) 

Don’t you think you are going to save 
Mrs. Alexander? Your good influence, 
—the New England influence! 

Charles (with some spirit): Well, yes, 
Miss Florence, I do quite think so. 

Florence: I knew it !—You’re going to 
woo her away from the crudities of the 
West and the frivolities of Newport, and 
lead her gently on to higher things,—yes ? 
(Charles bows solemnly.) We'll see! 
—Perhaps between us both,—well, there 
she is between us both, East and West, 
and we'll see! But I tell you. Mr. Sober- 
side, that one laugh would be worth more 
than was ever dreamt of in your Puritan 
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philosophy ! 

(She is out of breath.) 

(Charles is trying to phrase a reply 
when a Gorgeous Footman enters.) 

Footman: The ‘ead chauffeur wants 
to know about horders. 

Florence (airily): Tell him that Mr. 
Fuller won't require any /automobiles 
this morning. He prefers hair-ships. 

Charles (reproachfully ) : Miss Kenyon, 
please!—There are no orders as yet, 


(Exit the Gorgeous one.) 

Florence, how can you be so—so— 

Florence: So bright?—That was very 
funny. Charles. vou should have laughed! 
funny, Charles, you should have laughed! 
But I do wish Mrs. Alexander would 
show up—I want to tell her about the 
Woman Suffrage League’s appeal— 


Charles (with a forced laugh): Ha, 
ha !— 
Florence: 


That isn’t funny—please 
don’t laug! ; 


1 in the wrong place! If there’s 


serious,—it’s the Suffrage 


Ls 
My dear girl!—and I had 
ing really important to talk to het 





‘lorence: “Really important” !—Some 
of your darned old Causes! 

Charles (shocked): Oh, Miss Kenyon! 

(Enter “Mrs. Alexander’ L. She 1s 
less brisk and beaming than the Mrs. 
Smith of Act I, but even more command- 
ing. Lines of care are on her brow, and 
the arrogance of wealth is seen there too, 
but the good humor ts not all gone from 
her smile. She wears a morning gown 
of real lace, with a chain and other orna- 
ments of pink topas.) 

Good morning, Mrs. Sm—Alexander. 

Mrs. Alexander: Are you two quar- 
‘eling so early in the day? And such a 
warm day! 

(She yawns, and comes down centre, 
sits in the big chair, which has rather the 
appearance of a throne. .Charles stands 
on one side of her and Florence on the 
other, like East and West.) 

Charles and Florence (together): Mrs. 
Alexander— 

Mrs. Alexander (not heeding them): 
Is everything going well for my dinner 
to-night? The dinner of the season! 

(The secretaries exchange guilty 
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looks.) 

My dear boy, what are all those 
papers? Are you doing Miss Kenyon’s 
work and your own, as usual? (To Flor- 
ence playfully.) Naughty girl! 

Florence (quickly): Mrs. Alexander— 

Charles (firmly): Mrs. Alexander— 


Mrs. Alexander: One at a_ time, 
please. 

Florence: Aren't you still interested 
in the Woman Suffrage League of 
Michigan?—There’s an appeal from 
them to-day. I do hope— 

(Mrs. Alexander — stifles another 


yawn. ) 

Charles (earnestly): Mrs. Alexander, 
I beg your attention for the Ethics of 
Art Committee—they would like to have 
their next meeting at this house. Paul 
Vivien is going to talk on “Greek Col- 
umns as Supports of the Soul.” (Mrs. 
Alexander nods carelessly.) 

Florence (on the other side): 
Alexander is /iis sole support! 

Charles (more earnestly): And will 
you perhaps subscribe to the Anti-Mov- 
ing-Picture Societv? -Or the Newport 
Nervine, or the Hawthorne Home for 
Unmarried Sisters or— 

Florence: Or the Society for 
Prevention of Serious Secretaries! 

Charles: Miss Kenyon!—And really 
Mrs. Alexander, I hope you'll consider 
the new Educational League— 

Florence: To teach the children of 
the Rich how to dig in the sand! 

Mrs. Alexander (turning from East 
to West, bored and bewildered): Do be 
quiet, Florence. I daresay I can give 
something to them all—but why bother 
about it now?—lIs there any message 
from Prince Sarski?— 

Florence (quickly): No, nothing. 

(Charles looks worried.) 

There was a letter from’ Breezeboro— 
(Mrs. A. ignores this.) 

(Enter Footman with a piece of paper 
in his hand.) 

Footman (advancing to Mrs. Alex- 
ander): Madam, the chef has sent up 
the meenoo for the dinner to-night—( the 
menu is on pink paper.) 

Mrs. Alexander (taking it eagerly): 
Ah!—Let me see—(Looks it over while 
Charles and Florence shrug their shoul- 


Mrs. 


the 
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ders.) 

Hum—yes—that’s right—no, we must 
have another entree there-—let me see 
I’ll add humming birds’ eggs cooked in 
claret— 

(She writes on 
jewelled pencil.) 

Charles: Pardon me, but how can we 
get humming birds’ eggs at this season of 
the year? 

Mrs. Alexander: Mr. Fuller, this is 
not a class in Natural History. The chef 
must attend to that!—And (writing 
again) | want fresh strawberries— 

Footman: Strawberries in Haugust, 
madam 7— 

Mrs. Alexander (superbly): 1 wish 
them!—You may go—leave the menu 
here, I'll think it over carefully (Foot- 
man going.) Wait—have they got the 
blue water-lilies yet ?— 

Footman (pausing): 
And I ’ardly think— 

Mrs. Alexander: You needn't think !— 
Go and tell someone—everyone—that I 
must have them. 

(Exit Footman.) 

Florence: I thought pink pondlilies 
were your favorites? Who ever heard of 
blue? 

Mrs. Alexander: That’s just it!— 
Pink ones are not so dificult to get. I 
must have blue pondlilies and Prince 
Sarski to-night ! 

Charles (with a sad face): To think 
of the excessive cost of this dinner,—and 
then of all the Hungry Ones! 

Mrs. Alexander (with an 
gesture): Don’t preach !— 

Charles: 1s it necessary to have all 
these wines? 

Florence: And to think of all the 
Thirsty Ones !— 

(Charles gives a faint and dreary 
laugh.) : 

Mrs. Alexander: Necessary?—No! 
But I shall have them! I shall have a 
fountain of champagne in the centre of 
the table, if I want to, Charles Fuller,— 
It ts necessary that my dinner should 
quite eclipse Mrs. Vantyne’s! Now her 
ices were little bears, for Russia you 
know, but I’m going to have little 
Napoleons retreating from Moscow! 
Sherry has made them especially for me. 
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Florence: How cute !—But supposing 
Mrs. Vantyne won’t let Prince Sarski 
come to-night? They say she’s so jealous 
of you— 

Mrs. Alexander (gratified): Do they 
indeed ?—Well, he must come!— 

(Charles is trying to speak to her 
again.) 

(Enter a Footman R.) 

Footman: The ’ead chauffeur wants 
to know— 

Florence: 





Hoff with his ’ead !— 

Mrs. Alexander: No, no!—Tell him 
I'll try the newest machine before 
luncheon. And (very sweetly) ask him, 
Jason— 

Footman: Hi am ’Iggins, ma’am. 

Mrs. Alexander (sweetly): Well, 
Higgins, ask Fitzgerald to please not 
blow his horn while he’s waiting! 


Footman: Very good, Ma’am. 
(E.xit Footman.) 
Florence: You are not afraid of Fitz- 


gerald, surely? 

Mrs. Alexander: 
makes me nervous !— 

(Charles again tries to show her his 
papers.) 

(Enter Jason with a huge florist’s 
box.) 

Oh Jason, are those the blue lilies >— 

Jason: No, madam, honly horchids. 

Mrs. Alexander (carelessly): Well 
you may fill the drawing-room fire-place 
with those, 

(Exit Jason with box.) 

Florence: Oh!—The garden for mine! 
—I’ll be out there if you want me, Mrs. 
Alexander— 

(Going, looking back from 
loggia. ) 

Mrs. Alexander, you are still for the 
Suffrage League? 

Mrs. Alexander: Certainly. Women 
will soon rule this country in public as 
well as in private. 

Florence: Aha!—Now’s your chance, 
sniffty !— 


No—no—but he 


open 


(Exit, back, by way of terrace. She 
has left her book on table.) 
Mrs. Alexander (bored): Now, 


young man, if you are going to lecture 
me— 

Charles (beginning): 
Alexander— 


My dear Mrs. 
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Mrs. Alexander: Oh, I know all about 
it—I’m worldly, extravagant, frivolous, 
—all that sort of thing! 

Charles (sadly): 1 shouldn’t care, if 
all that sort of thing brought you real 
joy. 

(She gives him a dark look at the word 
joy.” 
Mrs. Alexander (nervously): If you 
won't worry me about my Russian Prince 
and my dinner, I'll subscribe to your old 
Tolstoy Fund—how’s that ?>— 

Charles (still trying to improve the 
occasion): Thank you, but— 

Mrs. Alexander (briskly): Tl sub- 
scribe to all your old causes—there! 

Charles: Thank you so much, you are 
always generous, but I want you to feel 
an interest in these higher things. 

Mrs. Alexander: Mr. Fuller, with 
your feelings, | wonder that you can stay 
in Newport at all! 

Charles (very earnest): You don’t 
quite understand my attitude. I regard 
Newport as an opportunity. Some work- 
ers must go to the wilderness, but I feel 
that the proper study of mankind is 
Man— 

Mrs. Alexander  ( exasperated ): 
Charles Fuller, the proper study of Man- 
kind is Woman! Go along to the gardens 
and find Florence— 

(He gathers up his papers rather em- 
barrassed. ) 

Here, take this everlasting Kipling 
book out to her as an excuse. 

(The book opens in his hand and he 
finds the sprig of golden-rod which she 
has left in it. He puts the flower in his 
breast-pocket, with a sheepish glance at 
Mrs. Alexander. Then he goes to the 
open doors at the back.) 

Charles (pausing for one more earnest 
word): You will just look over the 
reports I have left there, Mrs. Alex- 
ander ? 

Mrs. Alexander (absently): Yes, yes. 

(Exit Charles, by way of the terrace.) 

(Mrs. Alexander glances at the papers 
he has left, and pushes them aside. Picks 
up the menu, and throws it down again 
on table. Her face is clouded, her fingers 
play nervously with her chains.) 

Mrs. Alexander: “If it broughé real 
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times. 

(A motor horn blows honk-o-honk.) 

lf that’s Fitzgerald blowing his horn— 
(She jumps up and goes to open back.) 

No, that’s Mrs. Vantyne’s car— 

Footman (enters R. and announces): 
Prince Sarski— 

Mrs. Alexander: 
ward smiling.) 

Footman: And Mrs. Vantyne. 

Mrs. Alexander: Oh!—(aside.) She 
won't let him out of her sight— 

(Enter Mrs. Vantyne, in gay summer 
toilet and Prince Sarski, a very dapper 
and smiling prince, with a pointed beard 
and a large camelia in his button-hole. 
His gloves and his teeth are frightfully 
shiny and a shiny medal, or order, hangs 
on his coat-lapel. His hat and stick are 
in his hand. He bows repeatedly.) 

Mrs. Alexander: My dear Prince 
Sarski—Good morning, dear (kissing 
Mrs. Vantyne.) How sweet of you both 
to give me a morning call. 

Prince Sarski: Madame de pleasure is 
all, all mine. 

Mrs. Vantyne (more effusive than in 
Act I, but just as hard): My dear, I 
overtook the prince on the road, and 
brought him along. He was walking. 

Sarski: Trotting quick-step to you, 
madame. (Bowing again to Mrs. Alex- 
ander.) 

Mrs. Vantyne: Nonsense, you were 
going to the Casino— J brought you here. 
Isn’t he a naughty prince, to go running 
around in the heat, when he’s not used to 
our climate?—But I try to take care of 
him! (He throws her a kiss.) 

Mrs. Alexander (moving a chair): Sit 
here, Prince, where you will get the view 
and the breeze. 

(Sarski sits for a moment only, then 
fidgets about the room, looking at every- 
thing.) 

[ rather think this is the coolest spot 
in Newport to-day, and the warmest wel- 
come— 

Mrs. Vantyne: Not quite so breezy 
as Breezeboro, my dear !— 

(Mrs. Alexander gives a forced, gay 
laugh, as if this was a great witticism. ) 

What changes, dear, and all in a few 
months !—Yet I suppose you feel almost 
as if you had always been in Newport? 


Ah!—(comes for- 
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(These thrusts are lost on the smiling 
prince, who is looking about.) 

Sarski: Charming view, charming. 
Ah, de American Beauty roses—so ap- 
propriate.— 

(Kisses his hand to Mrs. Alexander.) 

Mrs. Alexander: I permit no other 
flowers in this room. 

Sarski: You permit no odder?—Alas, 
I bring my little camélia in here—so, 
—he goes !— 

(Pulls the flower from his button-hole 
and throws it away through open loggia. ) 

And him I wear— 

(Breaking an American Beauty rose 
from its long stem and sticking it in but- 
ton-hole while his teeth gleam.) 

Mrs. Vantyne (impatiently): 
Sarski, that looks ridiculous! 

(He only laughs and looks in a mir- 
ror.) 

Mrs. Alexander: You 
look ridiculous, Prince. 

(He is prancing about the room.) 

Mrs. Vantyne: My dear, we came in 
just to tell you that we can’t— 

Sarski (stopping in front of Mrs. 
Alexander's portrait): Ah, behold.—/s 
it?—yes, it is she,—Mona Lisa!— 
(Kissing his hand to the picture.) 

Mrs. Vantyne: I don’t wonder you 
were not sure of it !—It doesn’t look a bit 
like Mrs. Sm’—Alexander, does it? But 
it’s a beautiful thing—Chartran is so 
clever. And it was a rush order, too, 
wasn’t it, dear ?>— 

Mrs. Alexander: He did it in the few 
weeks I was in Paris, last spring.—of 
course it flatters me, but he would paint 
me as he saw me,—so he said. 

Sarski: It does not do justice, dear 
madame.—But de rose held in de hand, 
like a sceptre,—so charming idea. Queen 
Elizabeth !— 

(Bows to the picture and to her.) 

Mrs. Alexander: Ah, thank you 
Prince! 

Mrs. Vantyne (in a sharp whisper): 
You don’t need to call him Prince every 
minute, dear,—just call him Monsieur 
Sarski. 

Mrs. Alexander: Thank you, dear, I 
rather think I can call him what I please. 

Mrs. Vantyne (aloud): I’m so sorry, 
dear, that we can’t come to your dinner 


Dear 


could never 
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this evening—we came to make our ex- 
cuses—but you would have it on my 
evening, “J. J.” is bringing out some 
friends to play Baccarat with the Prince, 
don’t you know? 

Mrs. Alexander (firmly): But it was 
quite understood that the Prince would 
come to me for this evening—and | have 
a little surprise for him. 

Mrs. Vantyne (in a sharp whisper, as 
before): My dear woman, poor Sarski is 
simply overdone with dinners, don’t you 
understand? Do let him off. 

(While they are talking together, 
Sarski has picked up the dinner menu 
from table and read it with glistening 
eyes and teeth. Mrs. Alexander ts turned 
away from him.) 

Mrs. Alexander (in a fierce whisper): 
I can’t—it’s too late, you have no monop- 
oly— 

Mrs. Vantyne (same business): Yes, 
he belongs to me for this week—( calling 
out gaily to Prince.) My dear Sarski, I’m 
trying to explain to Mrs. Alexander that 
we can’t possibly come to dinner to- 
night— 

Mrs. Alexander (more gaily): And 
I’m saying that I can’t get on without 
you! You mustn’t disappoint me, Prince. 

Mrs. Vantyne: 1 can’t spare him to- 
night—come, Prince, we must be going— 
(she crosses to R. of Prince.) 

Sarski (standing centre, between the 
wo women, very smiling): Pardon,—lI 
dine here to-night! (He has hastily thrust 
the menu in his pocket.) 

(Mrs. Vantyne flashes with anger, 
Mrs. Alexander smiles triumphantly. ) 

Mrs. Alexander (drawing near to 
Sarski on L.): Of course, Prince !—I 
promise you won't be bored. 

Mrs. Vantyne (same business R.): But 
my Baccarat party, Monsieur! You are 
my guest, don't forget— 

(She ts losing her temper.) 

(Sarski smiles at both ladies in turn, 
but remains side of Mrs. Alexander as 
Mrs. Vantyne turns to go.) 

Mrs. Alexander: Why not be my 
guest now °—( playfully.) If Mrs. Van- 
tyne turns her back on you thus, let me 
send for your things and keep you here 
and protect you! 

Sarski; Ah,thanks, madame! So charm- 
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ing!—Dear Madame Vantyne,— 

(Following her a few steps.) 

Mrs. Vantyne (looking back furious): 
Oh, pray don’t trouble to come with me, 
Monsieur Sarski!—I can send your lug- 
gage to you here with pleasure! But Mrs. 
Alexander Smith, this is extraordinary 
ingratitude, after all I’ve done for you! 

Mrs, Alexander (feigned surprise): 
You have done for me, dear ?— 

Mrs. Vantyne: Oh, I haven’t been 
your paid coach, like Mrs, Vivien, but as 
your friend I placed you in Newport,— 
and now !— 

Mrs. Alexander (still smiling sweetly, 
following her to door R.): And now | 
take the Prince away from you, and so 
take away your place as leader in New- 
port! Too bad! But he chose. Do try 
to be a better sport, dear !— 

Mrs. Vantyne: I shall never forget !— 

(Exit Mrs. Vantyne in a rage, R.) 

Sarski (calling after her, up L.): Au 
revoir, dear madame! (But she is gone.) 

Mrs. Alexander (flushed with vic- 
tory. He crosses down L.C.): My dear 
Prince, this is a great compliment to me! 
I’m charmed to have you,—but I’m sorry 
she made such a row about it,—so un- 
pleasant for you! 

Sarski (shrugging): Not at all!—A 
jealous woman—I am used to dat. But 
it is a littke awkward, yes, because I lost 
at de cards,—I owe her much money 
and— 

(His shrug and gesture express no 
money. ) 

Mrs. Alexander (with meaning): 
Don’t let that worry you at all! 

Sarski (kissing her hand): Ah! Mona 
Lisa !— 

Mrs. Alexander (laughing gaily): Of 
course we know that she will talk scandal 
abort us,—she’ll take away my reputation 
if she can! 

(She seems to enjoy the idea.) 

Sarski: I will defend your honor—I 
will shoot somebody! 

Mrs. Alexander: 1 wish you would 
shoot Fitzgerald — my chauffeur !— 
(Crossing above table to mantel.) 

(An auto horn is blowing repeatedly 
outside. ) 

He’s the only man in the world I’m 
afraid of—(she presses a button.) 
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Sarski: You fear not your husband, 
no? (She laughs.) You divorce him, 
yes ?—I will perhaps marry you !— 

Mrs. Alexander (surprised): Marry 
mes— 

(Enter a footman R. Higgins) 

Tell Fitzgerald not to blow that horn! 
I shall come out presently. 

(Exit footman R.) 

Sarski: Or, you marry me!— 

Mrs. Alexander (thinking aloud): 
(To L.) Princess !— 

Sarski: My queen !— 

Mrs. Alexander (briskly): We'll see! 
—(Turning and crossing to R.C.) Mean- 
while I have a new car to try out—(turn- 
ing to him.) Will you take a spin about 
Newport with me? 

Sarski: Anywheie with you, Mona 
Lisa! 

(Kisses both her hands.) 

(Enter Sandy Smith back, from the 
terrace.) 

Sandy Smith (taking his hat off): 
Hello, Eliza! 

Mrs. Alexander: Sandy—Mr. Smith! 
—Where did you come from? 

(Her smile of triumph changes to a 
frown of annoyance.) 

(The prince on seeing Sandy starts 
hastily toward the door, R., passing below 
Mrs. Alexander, then stops and stands 
nervously by a chair, R. His smile does 
not fail.) 

Sandy (eyeing them both shrewdly, 
crossing down L, C.): Thought I’d give 
you a surprise, Eliza. Guess I did, eh >— 

Mrs. Alexander: You did. Monsieur, 
this is my man of business from the 
West,—Mr. Smith, let me present you to 
Prince Sarski, of Russia. 

(Sarski bows gracefully, but continues 
to eye Sandy anxiously.) 

Sandy (bowing with exaggeration): 





How-de-do-sky Mr. Roosky? Won’t 
you take a chairavitch >— 
Mrs. Alexander (horrified): Sandy 


—Mr,. Smith! 

(Close to him.) 

I’m ashamed of you!— 

Sarski (with forced laughter): Sandy 
ha, ha! 

(He sits nervously on edge of chair R. 
Sandy is chuckling. ) 

Mrs. Alexander (trying to control her 
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temper): I’m glad you find Mr. Smith 
so witty, Prince! 

Sarski: Ah, yes, so funny, so Ameri- 
can! 

Mrs. Alexander: I find him very rude 
and intrusive. 

Sandy (imperturbably): Well, I guess 
perhaps your “man of business’’ may be 
useful about now. 

(He sits, L. of table, but Mrs. Alex- 
ander remains standing, as if waiting for 
him to go.) 

Sarski (rising, gaily): If you are 
going to talk about de money-matters, 
perhaps Madame will permit her poor 
Prince to smoke on de terrace? 

(Rising, goes toward open loggia, R. C. 
back. Sandy watches him.) 
Sandy: Money don’t 

Prince? Don’t eh? 

Sarski (smiling, shrugging, lighting a 
cigarette, at back): You permit, Mona 
Liza ?— 

Sandy (quickly): What's that he calls 
you ?—What’s that you call her sir? 

Sarski (up C.): Mona Lisa—a little 
pet name! 

Mrs. Alexander (quickly, R. C.): The 
Prince is playful! 

Sandy: So he’s funny too, eh? Well, 
I guess you better stay right here, sir, 
guess you and I had better get acquainted. 

(Sarski throws away his cigarette with 
a nervous jerk, and comes down a few 
steps.) 

Mrs. Alexander (uneasy): Mr. Smith, 
Prince Sarski and I are just going to try 
my new motor car—please don’t detain 
us now,—I’ll talk with you later. 

Sandy (not heeding her): I think 
we've met before, sir,—in Paree, eh? 

Sarski: I have not de honor to remem- 
ber it, sir. I tink you make a mistake. 

Sandy: I tink not,—and I guess you’ve 
got on to the idea that I’m this lady’s 
husband? 

(Sarski has a moment of panic.) 

Mrs. Alexander (whispering to San- 
dy): Can’t you keep quiet, Sandy? You 
don’t understand— 

Sarski (recovering himself quickly): 
So!—Her husband from whom she gets 
de divorce! 

(Sandy turns pale and gasps, looking 

at Eliza for explanation. She looks 
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defiant. A moment's pause.) 

Sandy (choking): What—what?-— 

Mrs. Alexander: Don’t make a scene, 
Sandy !— 

Sandy (very quietly): On _ second 
thoughts, sir, I guess you needn't wait. | 
guess you better get right along out of 
this—make yourself scarce-ky!— 

Sarski (feebly): Ha, ha! 

Mrs. Alexander (enraged): Sandy !— 
You shall not insult my guest—my 
Prince! 

Sandy (bursting): Prince nothing! 
He’s no more a prince than I am,—and 
I guess I ain’t exactly one! 

Mrs. Alexander (gasping in her turn): 
Sandy—how dare you ?— 

Sarski (plucking up courage for one 
last moment): Monsieur—how dare 
you ?— 

Mrs. Alexander: What do you mean? 


Sarski: For whom do you take me, 
Mossieur ? 
Sandy: I take you for an imposter, an 


adventurer, a fakir, a gambler, a black- 
mailer and a dam, sneaking— 

(He stops at a wild gesture from 
Elisa,—she drops into a chair, holding her 


head. Sarski hides behind an orange- 
tree.) 

Mrs. Alexander (overcome with hor- 
ror): Oh! You must be mistaken, 
Sandy !— 

Sandy: No, Eliza, J ain’t,—you know 


I never make mistakes about men, and I 
tell you I’ve encountered that jackanapes 
in Paris,—his fancy beard almost fooled 
me at first, but I thought I remembered 
his grin, and when he threw his cigaroot 
away I was dead sure of him. Oh, I 
know him, beard off or on! He was 
thrown out of the Roosian army—what 
his real name is Beelzebub only knows! 
But good lord, Eliza don’t your swell 
friends know that Prince Sarski died in 
Siberia ?>— 

Mrs. Alexander (shakes her head, then 
speaks with effort): Mrs. Vivien in- 
troduced him here—you remember, I 
met her in Paris. She knows everybody 
everywhere—oh, it seems impossible! 

Sandy: All women are gulls, when it 
comes to titles. But perhaps she does 
know him! 

(A faint laugh comes from behind the 
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orange-tree. ) 

Mrs. Alexander: Where is the villain? 

Sandy: He took to the woods! 

Sarski (stepping out and _ leaning 
against a statue, with bravado): Madame, 
I am here among de gods! 

Mrs, Alexander: Idiot !— 

(She is still sunk in her chair.) 

Sandy: How long has he been in this 
house? 

Mrs. Alexander: He had just come,— 
Oh! I had just got him away from Mrs. 
Vantyne !—oh !— 

(Begins to weep.) 

Sandy (fiercely): Eliza, you don't 
mean to say that you care for that grin- 
ning gazaboo? 

Mrs. Alexander (sobbing): Care for 
him—no! But oh, the disgrace, the dis- 
grace !— 

Sandy: 
—that 

Mrs. Alexander: No-o! Pity me— 
the disgrace is to me! Oh! Sandy, why 
did you come just now, in my moment of 
triumph? Why did you ever come at all? 
It’s all your fault !— 

Sandy: My fault?—Well, 
Jumping Jehoshaphat ! 

Mrs. Alexander: Mrs. Vantyne will 
make me the laughing stock of Newport 
—what a revenge for her!—And if it’s 
known here that you are my husband, my 
reputation will be lost! 

Sandy (gasping): What—what ?— 

Sarski: Madame, I will defend your 
honor !— 

Sandy (turning on him): Shut up!— 
Your little Newport game is all up now, 
and you can step right along! I think my 
wife’s gone off her head—but that’s my 
affair. Not get! 

Sarski (seizing his hat and going): 
Adieu! 

Mrs. Alexander (in a ringing voice, 
Springing up): Stop! Wait! 

(At her tone Sarski pauses, and Sandy 
looks at her in surprise. She gathers her- 
self together suddenly, and speaks with 
more and more force.) 

Listen, both of you,—I won’t have my 
little Newport game spoilt! Sandy, you 
don’t know what this means to me— 

Sandy: I don’t know what it all 
means about your reputation, and— 
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divorce !— 

Mrs. Alexander: 1 say that my reputa- 
tion will be lost if it’s known that you are 
my husband, and in this house, because 
I’m supposed to be getting a diverce from 
you,—don’t look so frightened, Sandy, 
you donkey! 

(He does look frightened.) 

It’s only pretense, make-believe,—I 
wanted to be in the fashion!—I’m not 
really getting a divorce any more than 
I’m really having a love-affair with that 
wretch, Sarski— 

Sarski (looking at a statue in mock 
grief): Cupid have pity! 

Mrs. Alexander: Ass !—Now listen,— 
Sarski must be “Prince Sarski,” and you, 
Sandy Smith, must be my “Man of 
Business.” I will not have my triumph 
spoiled,—my great dinner shall come off 
to-night! 

Sandy: But Eliza— 

Mrs. Alexander: Don’t butt in!—You 
promised to keep in the background,— 
well then go on keeping in the back- 
ground, and let him go on playing his 
part, just as if nothing had happened,— 
do you see? I'll pay all his debts—yes, 
I'll give you a salary, Sarski, to remain in 
my service till the season,—my puppet 
prince !— 

(She looks scornfully at him, but he 
has regained his swagger during her 
speech and now takes out another cigar- 
ette, grinning, bowing.) 

There'll be scandal talked about us,and 
I shall be utterly in the fashion !—Don’t 
let it worry you, Sandy—(looks scorn- 
fully at him) it will be just as true as his 
title. (Passionately.) Sandy,—you don’t 
know what I’ve had to go through, to 
arrive in Newport,—and now I have 
arrived,—why, to-morrow I shall be the 
leader, unless you—tell! Oh, I couldn’t 
bear it!—Sandy, don’t tell!—You may 
stay on a few days, as my business man. 
Let me play the game through the New- 
port season, then—we'll see! Do you 
agree? 

(She looks at them both command- 
ingly. ) 

Sarski (airily): I vill keep your secret, 
if he vill also keep mine! 

Mrs. Alexander: Sandy ?— 

(Poor Sandy looks bewildered.) 
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Sandy (rubbing his head): Well, of 
all the hokey-pokey!—Well, if that’s 


what you want, Eliza, I suppose—I 
guess— 
Mrs. Alexander (quickly): Ah!— 


then it’s all settled! 

(Sits on her throne-chair again, and 
fans herself. Sarski lights his cigarette.) 

Sarski, send somebody for your bag- 
gage, and keep yourself out of my sight 
till | want you. 

(Sarski strolls toward the terrace.) 

Mrs. Alexander (with long sigh of 
relief): Now where is that dinner menu? 

Sarski (returns, with a skip and a 
grin): Voila, madame !— 

(Gives her the menu. from his pocket.) 

Mrs. Alexander: Why, how did you 
get it?— 

Sarski (chuckling): It got me! 

(He prances out to the terrace, and is 
seen smoking his cigarette there, at last.) 

Mrs. Alexander (bewildered): What? 
—QOh !—wretch !—Now if I can only get 
the blue water-lilies !— 

Sandy: Blue Beelzebubs !— 

(He looks really worried.) 

(Enter Florence by way of the terrace, 
back. She nods to Sarski as she passes 
him, he throws a kiss at her.) 

Florence: Mrs, Alexander—why Mr. 
Smith !—is that you? How are you? I 
am glad to see you! 

(Shakes hands warmly.) 

Sandy (meekly): Thank ye, Miss 
Florence, I’m glad somebody’s glad! 
Newport hasn’t changed you, eh? 

Florence: Nota bit! 

Sandy (twinkling): But Miss Flor- 
ence, don’t you know you ought to curt- 
sey to a real live prince, when you pass 
him on the terrace ?— 

Florence (laughing): Oh, bother! 
You are the same dear old Funny Man, 
Mr. Smith !—Come on out in the garden 
and talk about Breezeboro—(Sandy 
cheers up.) that is, unless Mrs. Smith— 
Mrs. Alexander ?— 

Mrs. Alexander (with impatient gest- 
ure): Oh, go, by all means!—Do leave 
me alone !— 

(Exit Sandy, with Florence, back. As 
they pass Sarski on terrace they both 
bow low, and their merry laughter is 
heard off scene.) 
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(Mrs. Alexander rises, stretches her 
arms as if in relief and rela.ation,—then 
catches sight of Sarski on terrace and 
glares at him. He steps jauntily just out 
of sight. The motor-horn blows again 
loudly. Mrs. Alexander clenches her 
hands.) 

Mrs. Alexander (calling out sharply, 
at back): Sarski—tell Fitzgerald not to 
blow that horn again!—Send him for 
your things—and tell him I’m not going 
out to-day—tell him I’m ill, sick! 

(She comes down again, and throws 
herself into a chair with utter abandon.) 

(Enter Gorgeous Footman, R., Jason 
with a card ona tray.) 

Mrs. Alexander (wearily): Oh, Hig- 
gins—Jason—not more visitors? 

Footman: Yes, madam, it’s Mrs. 
Vivien, madam, and this hother lady— 

(Presenting card.) 

Mrs. Alexander (reading card): “Mrs 
Adam Berkeley Hill’”—oh! I forgot, Mrs. 
Vivien said she was going to bring a 
friend from Boston this morning—what 
a bore !— 

(Footman coughs.) 

Oh, Higgins— 


Footman (sadly): Ht am _ Jason, 
madam! 
Mrs. Alexander (irritably): I don’t 


care who you are, show them in here at 
once !— 

(E.vit Footman, very haughtily.) 

(Mrs, Alexander darts toward terrace 
and calls—) 

Sarski !— 

(She darts to mirror and dabs powder 
on her nose, from a tiny gold box on her 
chain.) 

(Enter Sarski, back.) 

Sarski (with his grin): Does madame 
need me now? 

Mrs. Alexander (throwing her words 
over her shoulder at him): Yes, Mrs. 
Vivien is calling, with a Mrs. Hill from 
Boston,—some freak I suppose, but we 
may as well make an impression on her! 
—Take that rose out——you look idiotic. 

(He throws away the big rose from 
his button-hole.) 

And now, play the game !— 

(Footman holds back the portiere, R. 
Enter Mrs. Hill and Mrs. Vivien. The 
latter is a dark, vivacious woman, with 
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sharp eyes and rather French gestures. 
She is dressed in an “artistic” manner. 
Mrs. Hill is—Mrs. Berkeley Hill. Dressed 
in dowdy black, with a little bonnet and 
stringy feather-boa, she yet has an air of 
distinction. She looks somebody. She is 
sixty, perhaps.) 

Mrs. Vivien: Here I am!— 

Mrs. Alexander: Good morning, my 
dear,—this is so nice. 

Mrs. Vivien (introducing): Mrs. Hill 
—Mrs. Alexander. 

Mrs. Alexander (with smiling air of 
importance, but looking Mrs. Hill all over 
with curiosity): Delighted to see Mrs. 
Hill, I’m sure. 

Mrs. Hill (without delight): 
you do?— 

Mrs. Vivien (to Sarski, who is bowing 
again and again): Bonjour, monsieur! 

(He kisses her hand.) 


How do 


Mrs. Alexander (impressively): Oh, 
Mrs. Hill, let me present my friend 
Prince Sarski, of Russia. 

(Mrs. Vivien looks amused.) 

Mrs. Hill (carelessly nodding): How 


de do, monsieur. 

Sarski (bowing, as if to the Czarina): 
Madame! 

(Places a chair for her. All sit. Clear- 
ly no “impression” has been made on 
Mrs. Hill as yet.) 

Mrs. Alexander: I thought I would 
receive you very informally, in my morn- 
ing-room !— 

(Mrs. Hill gives a quizzical look at the 
gorgeous room, through her lorgnettes.) 

It’s cooler here,—the Prince was just 
saying it’s the coolest spot in Newport,— 
do you get the breeze there, Mrs. Hill ?— 

Mrs. Hill: Thank you, I am quite 
cool. But I do think Newport a very 
warm place. 

Mrs. Alexander: 
Newport ?— 

Mrs. Vivien (gaily): My dear, you 
don’t know these Bostonians,—they find 
every place warm, except Nahant, but 
they themselves are always cool! 

(Mrs. Alexander keeps making signs 
to Sarski to talk to Mrs. Hill, to “show 
ff,’ make an impression.) 

Sarski: -Madame_ Hill 
Siberia ! 

Mrs. Hill (looking at him through her 
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glass, in amusement): You have been 
there, Monsieur? 

Mrs. Alexander (nervously): Oh, the 
Prince is quite a hero!—And he has 
promised to spend a week or two with 
me! 

Mrs. Hill (still perfectly indifferent): 
Yes ?— 

(Mrs. Vivien is much amused at this 
scene. ) 

Mrs. Alexander (condescendingly): 
You are from Boston?—One of my 
secretaries is from Boston. 

Mrs. Hill (with the first attention she 
has shown): Yes, | know,—it’s young 
Charles Fuller. 

Mrs. Alexander: You know him? 

Mrs. Hill: But of course!—I came 
here at his re—that is to say, I should 
like to see him. 

Mrs. Alexander (astonished): 
wish to see my secretary? 

Mrs. Hill: My good woman, of course 
I want to see Charley Fuller !— 

(Mrs. Alexander presses a button, R.., 
with a haughty air. At same time she 
makes impatient gestures to Sarski, who 
engages Mrs. Hill in conversation though 
she is bored with him. Mrs. Vivien fol- 
lows Mrs. Alexander to R.) 

Mrs. Vivien: My dear creature, she 
is Mrs. Adam Berkeley Hill—there’s only 
one! Only one in all the world! 

Mrs. Alexander: But her clothes !— 

Mrs. Vivien: She can wear anything 
she pleases, do anything she pleases. 
Money bores her, and she doesn’t often 
call on new people, so please appreciate 
this !— 

(Enter Footman, R.) 

Mrs. Alexander (to Footman): Ask 
Mr. Fuller to come to me. Tell him Mrs. 
Adam Berkeley Hill is here. 

(E.vrit Footman, R.) 

(Mrs. Vivien crosses L. Mrs. Alex- 
ander looks at Mrs. Hill with new in- 
terest, and draws a chair close to her.) 

Sarski (to Mrs. Vivien): And what 
is dat dear Paul doing now? 

Mrs. Vivien: Oh, my poor Paul is 
hard at work on a statue for Mrs. Alex- 
ander— 

Sarski: A statue of me, yes ?—Ha, ha! 

Mrs. Vivien: Yes, of you as “Prince 
Fortunatus” !— 


You 
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Mrs. Alexander 
Sarski grins. Mrs. 


(Laughs merrily, 
gives a forced laugh. 
Hill looks bored.) 

Mrs. Vivien: By the way, have you 
admired the portrait of Mrs. Alexander? 
—Have you noticed it, Mrs. Hill? 

(She leads Sarski to fire-place, L. 
where they stand. whispering and laugh- 
ing together.) 

Mrs. Hill (looking at portrait through 
her glasses, smiling): Mrs, Alexander? 
—It looks like Chartran! 


Mrs. Alexander (gushing): How 
clever of you, dear Mrs. Hill! 
Mrs. Hill (abruptly, to Mrs. Alex- 


ander): How long has he been with you? 

Mrs. Alexander: Oh, he has just come 
to-day,—I’m having a little dinner for 
him to-night, just an informal affair,— 
I do hope you'll come with Mrs. Vivien? 

(Mrs. Hill tries to speak, but Mrs. 
Alexander gushes on.) 

Isn’t he charming?—Of course he’s 
only a distant relation of the Czar, but 
even so, blood will tell, don’t you think? 

Mrs. Hill (very drily): 1 do. But I 
was not speaking of Prince Sarski, I was 
speaking of Charley Fuller. 

Mrs. Alexander (taken aback for an 
instant): Oh!—(rallying) Oh, the dear 
boy has been with me several months— 
really I forget—hut I think I may say I 
have done a good deal for him! =~ 

Mrs. Hill (giving her a quizsical look 
through her glasses): Indeed! 

(Mrs. Alexander moves uncomfort- 
ably im her chair, and calls to Mrs. 
Vivien—it is like a call for help.) 

Mrs. Alexander: Mrs. Vivien, my 
dear, I do hope you'll bring Mrs. Hill to 
my little dinner to-night. 

(Mrs. Vivien crosses to her.) 

Mrs. Hill: Thank you, but T hope you 
will excuse me—TI’m too old-fashioned 
for these Newport dinners! 

(Mrs. Alexander looks appealinaly at 
Mrs. Vivien. who shruas.) ai 

(Enter Charles Fuller quickly, from 
the terrace. He hurries forward. Mrs. 
Hill briahtens instantly. ) 

Charles: My dear Mrs. Hill!) How do 
you do ?— , 

Mrs. Hill (holding out her hand): 
Well. young Charles !—Here we are! 


(Charles bows to Mrs. 


Vivien, but 
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talks only to Mrs. Hill.) 

Charles (softly, earnestly): 
delightful !—You got my note? 

(Mrs. Hill nods.) 

It’s so sweet of you to come— 

(He glances toward Mrs. Alexander, 
but she is whispering to Sarski, up 
stage.) 
to help me in this matter. I do quite think 
I have done a good deal for her, but you 
can do more. She’s really a very good 
sort, you know, but—my hope is—if we 
could draw her away from all this—to 
Boston !— 

(He drops into the lowest murmur, 
and he and Mrs. Hill become absorbed in 
conversation together, though she looks 
amused. Sarski tries in vain to engage 
her attention on the other side,—she 
ignores him.) 

Mrs. Vivien (with Mrs. Alexander, L. 
centre): How did you get him away 
from Mrs. Vantyne?— 

Mrs. Alexander: Oh, that was easy, 
my dear !— 

Mrs. Vivien: Well, chérie, don’t for- 
get that J introduced him to you. 

Mrs. Alexander (drily): No, I won’t! 
—Now can’t you persuade Mrs. Hill to 
come to dinner to-night? 

Mrs. Vivien: Impossible, my dear !— 

Mrs. Alexander: It’s going to be won- 
derful!—You know my dinner-table with 
a tank in it—real water and a fountain? 
Yes, with water lilies, and overhead a 
great bell of Russian violets, and the 
room will be lighted with those tall Rus- 
sian candle sticks,—a lot of them—and 
then after dinner, while we are drinking 
Russian coffee on the terrace, such a sur- 
prise!—The great Russian singer, Lina 
Lowska, will sing Russian folk-songs !— 

Mrs. Vivien: Charming!— Clever 
creature!—It will be great fun, I 
wouldn’t miss it for anything, but it 
wouldn’t make the slightest impression 
on Mrs. Hill!— 

Mrs. Alexander (looking troubled): 
She’s more interested in my secretary 
than in me—or the Prince !— 

Mrs. Vivien: He’s a Bostonian !— 

Mrs. Alexander: Perhaps she would 
stay to luncheon ? 

Mrs. Vivien: 
But don’t urge. 


This is 


Perhaps—for his sale 


Mrs. Alexander: Well, you suggest 


staying, will you? 

Mrs. Vivien: V’ll do my best. By the 
way, dear, I had to get a new gown for 
your dinner, and I’m almost broken !— 
I’ve been—yes, as usual! 

Mrs. Alexander: Losing at Bridge? 
Ah! You won’t follow my advice and 
take all the chances !— 

Mrs. Vivien: Oh, you play in luck,— 
“grand slams” always! If only it isn’t 
grand smash some day ! 

Mrs. Alexander: Nonsense !—Shall | 
let you have a thousand? Will that do?— 

Mrs. Vivien: Oh, thank you, dear !— 
That will quite do. 

(She is radiant.) 

Mrs. Hill, shall we stay to lunch with 
my good friend here? 

(Coming close to Mrs. Hill.) 

I think we may as well, if you don’t 
mind! 

Mrs. Alexander (quickly): Mr. Ful- 
ler will lunch with us also—all very in- 
formal !—I’ll send you home in my new 
machine after lunch— 





Mrs. Hill (smiling coldly): Thank 
you, but you will not! 
Mrs. Vivien (quickly): Mrs. Hill 


never rides in automobiles! 

Mrs. Alexander: Oh, very well!—But 
meanwhile I do want you to see my gar- 
den, Mrs. Hill. I’m quite the old- 
fashioned chatelaine, you know.—I keep 
the keys of the house and the garden in 
my own hands !— 

Mrs. Vivien: Golden keys, dear !— 
(to Mrs. Hill) I want you to help choose 
the spot for Paul’s new statue— 

Mrs. Hill: By all means let us go to 
the garden. 

Sarski: I will escort tese ladies,—you 
come, belle chatelaine? 

Mrs. Alexander (hesitating): 
will join you in a moment— 

Sarski: Allons!— 

(He follows Mrs. Hill and Mrs. Vivien 
out back, across terrace. Mrs. Alexander 
and Charles left alone on the scene « 
moment. She presses a bell-button, L.) 

Charles (hesitating): You wish me 
to lunch with you? 

Mrs. Alexander (abstractedly) : 
— yes, 

(She looks after Mrs. Hill with a 


I—I 


Yes, 
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troubled face.) 

Now what is it about that woman ?— 
She wears that old rag of a feather boa 
as if it were an ermine mantle !— 

Charles (gently): I don’t see anything 
the matter with her boa,—it’s the same 
one she’s always worn. 

(Exit Charles to garden.) 

(Enter French Maid, L.) 

Mrs. Alexander (still absorbed in 
thought): The same one—that’s just 
it 

Maid: Madame desires ?— 

Mrs. Alexander: Oh, Berthe!—Bring 
my garden-hat, and a veil and gloves— 
and a parasol. 

(Exit Maid L.) 

(Enter Sandy Smith, R., cautiously.) 

Sandy (with twinkle in his eyes): 
Well, Eliza, who have you roped in now? 

Mrs. Alexander: Sandy, you can’t 
lunch with me to-day, you can lunch with 
Florence or else go to the hotel. 

Sandy: All right, Eliza— 

(Enter Berthe, L., with hat and other 
things.) 

Mrs. Alexander: Sh!—On the table, 
Berthe,—that will do. 

Berthe: Bien, madame. 

(Exit L., leaving things on table. Mrs. 
Alexander takes the hat, a very large lace 
affair trimmed with roses, and jabs a long 
hat-pin in and out of it.) 

Sandy: Who have you roped in now, 
Eliza? 

Mrs. Alexander: Oh, just a—a Boston 
woman—(Jabs hat viciously.) 

Sandy: Good lord, ’Liza, what’s the 
matter with your hat ?— 

Mrs. Alexander: It looks so new!— 

(Sandy stares at her. She gives hat a 
shake, then puts it on.) 

By the way, Sandy, can you let me 
have. a thousand right now?—It’s for 
Mrs. Vivien, a “loan,” but she'll never 
pay it back, you know! 

Sandy: By the hokey-pokey !— 

Mrs. Alexander: Oh, well, she’s done 
me several favors,—she’s been coaching 
me, so to speak,—of course I don’t pay 
her a salary, but—some of your money 
goes her way, Mr. Smith !— 

Sandy; Does, eh? Well, I guess I’ve 
got plenty in my vest pocket— 


Mrs. Alexander: Sandy, don’t be 
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bourgeois!—Don’t say vest, please say 
waistcoat. Thanks !— 

(He hands her a roll of bills which she 
hastily conceals in her parasol as Foot- 
man enters, R., carrying a large valise 
with coat-of-arms all over it.) 

Footman: ‘Is lordship’s grip, madam. 

Mrs. Alexander: Take it upstairs to 
the first guest-suite— 

(Footman going—she points a scorn- 
ful finger at the valise, speaking to San- 
dy.) 

3ehold his coat-of-arms! 

(Sandy chuckles.) 

Footman (at door R.): Madam, the 
Chinee wants to speak to you. 

Mrs. Alexander: Jinjo?—well, what 
is it, Jinjo? 

Jinjo (entering with basket, bowing): 
Blue water-lily !— 

(Holds up blue pond-lilies.) 

Mrs. Alexander (delighted): 
You found them? 

Jinjo: Jinjo made them. 

Mrs. Alexander: What? Artificial? 


Really ! 


Jinjo: No, honorable ‘live lotus, all 
blue! 
Footman: ’E took some blueing hoff 


the laundry, madam !— 
Jinjo: Make white lotus all blue! 
Mrs. Alexander (to Sandy): These 
clever Japs !— 


Jinjo: Those flower go to sleep at 
night. 
Mrs. Alexander: What? You mean 


they will close at dinner? 
mustn't, I won't allow them to! 

(Jap bows respectfully.) 

Jinjo: Jinjo has also mere surprise— 

(Darts off R.) 

Sandy: Say, why don’t you dress him 
up as the Mikado and let him sit opposite 
to Prince Sarski at dinner? 

Mrs. Alexander: Oh, do be quiet! 

(Jinjo darts in again with a bunch of 
golden-rod and pine.) 

Jinjo: See—go’den rods, pines,—New 
England! 

Footman (with utter contempt): Wild 
flowers !— 

(Exit R.) 

Mrs. Alexander (with sudden inspira- 
tion): Jinjo, you go and arrange the 


But they 


-lunch-table with golden-rod and pine— 


take away the roses, and make it a New 
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England table, you understand? All very 


simple. Tell them to serve a simple 
no: al 
Jinjo: Baked-beans? 


Mrs. Alexander: No, no! The chef 
will know, run along— 

(E.vit Jinjo.) 

Sandy: Well, old girl, you’ve got your 
blue pond-lilies and your prince—guess 


you've got Newport !—Satisfied at last? 


Mrs. Alexander (pulling on her 
gloves): No, I’m not. 
Sandy: Hell’s fires!—what more do 


you want ?—Just name it and I'll buy it 
for you. 

Mrs. Alexander: Sandy, 
be talking about money. 
me! 

(He stares.) 

I want something that can’t be bought. 

Sandy: Case of woman’s wit? 

Mrs. Alexander (going up towards ter- 
race): Yes! 

Sandy: What do you want now ?— 

Mrs. Alexander (standing in open 
loggia with dramatic pause): I want— 
Beacon Hill! 

(Sandy rubs his head.) 

(Mrs. Alexander steps out on terrace, 
opens her sunshade, and the forgotten 
bank-notes flutter down all round her.) 


don’t always 
Money bores 


Curtain. 
ACT III. “BEACON HILL.” 
The scene represents the drawing 


room of one of the old houses on Beacon 
street, looking across the Common,—a 
room of quiet tone, almost dingy, but 
elegant and dignified. Hangings of faded 
blue damask and old tapestry, furniture 
covered with same damask. White pan- 
eling, rather smoky. Windows at L., 
with some violet-colored panes. View 
of Common, in spring. Flowers in win- 
dows, hyacinths, etc. Old blue and white 
vases with branches of forsythia and 
pussy-willows. Bowl of May-flowers on 
centre table, many books on table. Fire- 
place at back a little left of centre, fire 
burning. Mahogany door at R., back, 
leading to hall, and mahogany door, R. 
leading to library. 


Large bust of Dant.4 


the other, a woman, over fire-place. It is 
late afternoon. (The room is lighted 
later, by gas and kerosene-lamps.) At rise 
of curtain, Mrs. Alexander discovered 
standing at window. L., deep in thought. 
She has somehow acquired an air of dis- 
tinction, and in her black chiffon tea- 
gown, without jewelry, she looks some- 
thing between the Antigone of Sophocles 
and Mrs. Berkeley Hill.) 

(Enter R., back, a sombre and elderly 
Butler, in black. He has a newspaper in 
his hand.) 

Butler: The Transcript, madam. 

(Mrs. Alexander does not move. But- 
er places Transcript on centre-table, 
carefully, and exit R., back. Mrs. Alex- 
ander moves slowly to table, picks up 
paper, yawns, and puts it down again. 
Goes to fire-place. still thinking. ) 

(Enter R. back, Florence, in spring 
street costume, followed by Charles.) 

Charles: You must admit, Miss Flor- 
ence, that Boston has a peculiar charm 
of its own in the spring. 

Florence (pulling off her 
jerks): Very peculiar !— 

Mrs. Alexander (from the fire-side): 
Have you two had a good walk? 

Charles: Oh, Mrs. Alexander, pray 
pardon us! We didn’t see you. 

Florence: Charles Fuller’s idea of a 
spring walk is to drag me up to Copps 
Hill Burying-ground! Oh, is it up or 
down? 

Mrs. Ale.rander: 
live on Beacon Hill, 
you go down /— 

Florence (laughing): Mrs. 
is a true Bostonian now! 

(But Charles looks doubtful.) 

Charles (intensely) : Mrs, Alexander. 
we saw one squirrel on the Common— 
just one! 


gloves in 


My dear, when you 
wherever you go, 


Alexander 


Florence: And he had no tail! 
Charles: Dear Miss Florence, I do 
think he had. but it was not quite— 
finished. 

Florence (gurgling): Ooh t— 
Charles Fuller has made a joke! 

(He stares at her, puzzled.) 

Charles: Mrs. Alexander, you haven’t 
forgotten that the Cameo Club will meet 


on low book-case, R. Two Copley por-** here this evening? 


traits, one, a man, over door at back, and 


Mrs. Alexander: No indeed !— 
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Charles: And I hope they will do 
something for my Squirrel Rescue 
League. I think Professor Winthrop 
may make some valuable suggestion. 

Mrs. Alexander (beaming): He is 
really coming ?—Delightful! 

Florence: Oh, he’s great,—talks Henry 
James right off the reel! 

(Charles turns away from her, with a 
shocked look.) 

Charles (intensely): I am so ver 
glad, Mrs. Alexander, that you have been 
made a member of the Cameo Club. And, 
(looking out of window, L.) I am always 
so grateful to you for having taken this 
house, with the violet window panes !— 
To look out across the Common through 
these panes is like—like— 

Florence: Looking backward! 

(He ignores her.) 

Mrs. Alexander: Yes, 1 never have 
felt really at home anywhere before !— 

(Florence chokes a laugh just in time. 
Charles looks hopefully at Mrs. Alex- 
ander.) 

Charles: Now, Mrs. Alexander, I 
think we ought to attend to certain mat- 
ters, before the Club-meeting. Can you 
give me your attention for a few min- 
utes ? 

Mrs. Alexander (rising, wearily): Oh, 
yes—come into the library—come Flor- 
ence !— 

(Charles holds open 
door, R., and Mrs. 
through.) 

Florence (following Mrs. Alexander, 
pauses and whispers to Charles, with 
winkling eyes): Is she saved ?— 

Charles (very gently): Hush!— 

(He follows Florence off R., closing 
door behind them.) 


the mahogany 
Alexander passes 


(Enter Butler, back, showing in a 
visitor.) 

Butler: This way if you _ please, 
madam— 


(Enter Mrs. Vivien, as vivacious as 
ever, but wearing a dowdy dust-coat and 
traveling veil, etc.) 

I will find Mrs. Alexander, madam— 

(Exit, back.) 

Mrs. Vivien (looking around .the 
room): Well, well!—Mon Dieu !—Won- 
derful !— 

(Her swift glance takes in everything. 
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She picks up the books on the centre- 
table.) 

“Boston Blue Book”—Browning — 
Henry James—the “Atlantic Monthly”’— 
perfectly delicious !— 

(She looks up, her eyes light on the 
two portraits. ) 


Oh, la, la!—Copleys, I declare,— 
Copleys or copies !—Madame — mon- 
sieur !— 


(She makes a curtsey to each in turn.) 

My compliments !—You sit up there in 
the most naturally wnnatural manner,— 
I wonder what you think of your new 
descendant ?—Your brand-new descend- 
ant !—Do you ever solemnly wink at each 
other, when you look down at her? No? 
—You don’t look at her at all?—My com- 
pliments, madame—monsieur ! 

(Curtsies again, laughing.) 

(Mrs. Alexander has opened the door, 
R., during this little scene, and has stood 
watching Mrs. Vivien with contracted 
brows, biting her lips. Now she forces a 
laugh and hurries forward.) 

Mrs. Alexander: Well, my dear, pay- 
ing your respects to my Copleys? 

Mrs. Vivien (shaking hands): 
ancestors, dear? 

Mrs. Alexander (firmly): Yes——from 
Salem. He is Colonel Peabody and she is 
Betty Devereux. They married, and 
their grand-daughter was the Elizabeth 
Peabody, for whom I was named. 

Mrs. Vivien (laughing): Delicious !— 
Where did you pick up your ancestors >— 

Mrs. Alexander (drily): At the North 


Your 


‘End, in a very old house—now a junk- 


shop. 

Mrs. Vivien: Dear clever creature! 

(Mrs. Alexander sits, near fire. Mrs. 
Vivien standing by fire, looks at her, then 
at “Betty Devereux” above the mantel- 
piece, with quizzical smile. Mrs. Ale-x- 
ander looks uncomfortable, and speaks 
coldly.) 

Mrs. Alexander: 
back? 

Mrs. Vivien: This very day! 
to you first thing! 
on. it seems? 

(She darts about the room.) 

Perfect—perfect !— 

Mrs. Alexander (haughty): Yve done 
rather well,—in spite of your desertion. 


When did you get 


Came 
You’ve been getting 
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Mrs. Vivien: But you know I always 
spend the winter in Rome, cara mia. I 
can’t endure Boston in the winter! 

Mrs. Alexander (drily): Well, I have 
weathered a Boston winter,—no, it 
wasn’t easy !—but now it’s spring and— 
(impressively) to-night the Cameo Club 
meets at my house! 

Mrs. Vivien (much amused): 
really? You’ve got into that? 

Mrs. Alexander: Yes,—Charles Ful- 
ler arranged it. 

Mrs. Vivien: Ah! that young man 
must be rather useful to you in Boston !— 
And is that girl still with you? 

Mrs. Alexander (smiling): Florence? 
Oh, yes!—if she weren’t I hardly think 
Charles would be. Oh, he thinks he’s 
staying here for my good—he thinks he’s 
influencing me, and he thinks I don’t 


No, 


know it! But really he’s in love with 
Florence. 

Mrs. Vivien (shrugging): Well, she’s 
pretty !— 

Mrs. Alexander (impulsively): She’s 
more than that, she has character !— 
When I see how she keeps her head 
through everything—not dazzled by 
Newport, not awed by Boston, and 


always is just herself—I declare I almost 
despise myself !— 

Mrs. Vivien (gushingly): Oh, my 
dear, don’t say that!—Yours is the kind 
of genius that develops—progresses. You 
are adaptable, subtle,—and you are play- 
ing your part so well! Don’t wish your- 
self in the simple ingénue role! 

(Mrs. Alexander smiles, gratified and 
flattered.) 

Now tell me,—where is Prince Sarski? 

Mrs. Alexander (with a little shudder, 
her face clouding again): He too has got 
into Boston society! 

(Mrs. Vivien laughs loudly, and 
prances about the room, in imitation of 
Sarski.) 

He followed me up here, and I’ve had 
to introduce him right and left. Of 
course he’s in my power—but so also am 
I in his !— 

Mrs. Vivien: Quelle comédie! 

Mrs. Alexander (irritably): 
English, and do sit down! 

(Mrs. Vivien sits for a moment.) 
I’ve told Sarski not to come here this 


Do talk 
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evening—he gets on my nerves!—The 
Beals-Brownes have him in tow at 
present. The daughter, you know, is the 
belle of Boston. 

Mrs. Vivien: Yes, she danced her way 
in!—I don’t mean waltzing, I mean bal- 
let! You haven’t tried that, have you, 
dearie? 

Mrs. Alexander: Thank you, I haven’t 
needed to—I have got in without it. 
What are you laughing at now? 

(For Mrs. Vivien is always laughing.) 

Mrs. Vivien: My dear, as if an out- 
sider could ever get in, really, in Bos- 
ton !— 

(Mrs. Alexander bites her lip.) 

And if you’ve done so well without me, 
dear, I need hardly have left Rome at 
the most charming moment and come 
rushirig over here to see you! Yes, came 
just as I was, with nothing but rags in 
my trunk—behold how seedy I am! 

(She holds out her hands in shabby 
gloves.) 

Mrs. Alexander: I shall be happy to— 

(Hesitates.) 

Mrs. Vivien: Give me a new spring 
outfit ?—Oh, the dear woman! 

(Throws her a kiss.) 

Mrs. Alexander: That is, 
won’t— 

(Glances at portraits.) 

Mrs. Vivien: Give away your ances- 
tors from Salem Street? No indeed, I 
adore them and you! Boston would be 
too dull without you! 

(She executes a few minuet steps, 
humming, in front of the portraits.) 

Mrs. Alexander: Do sit down!— 

Mrs. Vivien: No, I must run away. 

Mrs. Alexander: You'll come to the 
Club this evening? 

(Mrs. Vivien makes a wry face.) 

I may need you—tthere are still two or 
three things I don’t quite understand. 

Mrs. Vivien: I rather think there are! 

Mrs. Alexander: I’m awfully tired,— 
it’s the spring, I suppose. 

Mrs. Vivien: No, dear, it’s Boston!— 
Well, I’ll try to come in, but they do bore 
me to death. 

Mrs. Alexander (impressively): 
fessor Winthrop is coming. 

Mrs. Vivien: Oh, the tiresome thing! 
—Oh, la, la! 


if you 


Pro- 
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(Mrs. Alexander looks horrified.) 

The Cameo will talk and talk—and do 
nothing ! 

Mrs. Alexander (firmly): I intend 
that we shall do something to-night! 

Mrs. Vivien (amused): Really?— 
What’s on? 

Mrs. Alexander: For one thing, we 
are to discuss the question of a fountain 
in Copley Square— 

Mrs. Vivien (eagerly): Oh, my dear! 
Paul has just made the design for a foun- 
tain,—it would be just the thing !—Do let 
me show it to the Club this evening? Poor 
dear Paul would come over with me, 
leaving a lot of work unfinished on 
Rome. 

Mrs. Alexander (wearily):Very well, 
my dear, certainly. And then— 

(Enter Charles, R.) 

Charles: Mrs. Alexander—I beg your 
pardon—how do you do, Mrs. Vivien— 
Mrs. Alexander, Mrs. Johnson wants to 
know if you will serve on the Bottled 
Milk Committee ?>— 

Mrs. Alexander: The what? 

Charles: It means pure milk for poor 
babies,—she wants you to inspect the 
bottles,—or the babies,—I forget which. 

(He looks embarrassed.) 

Mrs. Alexander: The nerve of the 
woman ! 

Charles (gently): She was an Adams. 

Mrs. Alexander (changing her tone): 
Oh, was she?—Well, say that I'll think 
it over. 

Charles: Very well. 

(Exit R.) 

Mrs. Vivien: Dearie, a word in your 
ear—don’t let the Adamses worry you! 
(Mrs. Alexander looks bewildered.) 

Now I must fly back to the hotel to 
change my rags, and get a bite of dinner 
—I suppose there won’t be anything to 
eat to-night? 

Mrs. Alexander: Light wine and seed 
cake! 

Mrs. Vivien (laughing): Exactly! Oh, 
but [’ll come! With you it will be as 
good as a comedy !— 

(Going.) 

Mrs. Alexander: Oh, by the way— 
they seem to think here that I’m a widow, 
and I let it go at that—you understand! 
Divorce isn’t quite the thing in Boston. 
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Mrs. Vivien (with a shrug and a sigh): 
Mon Dieu, I know that!—So you've 
buried Sandy Smith alive? Where?— 

Mrs. Alexander: I don’t know where 
he is, I wish I did!—That is—I mean— 
oh, well, I haven’t seen him for months. 

(She betrays a little anxiety.) 

Mrs. Vivien (gaily): Well, I'll try to 
bring my little husband this evening, but 
you know what he is !—Anyhow I'll bring 
the sketch—Au revoir, dear. Au revoir 
madame, monsieur! 

(She bows goodbye to the portraits and 
exits back. Her merry laugh ts still heard 
off scene.) 

Mrs. Alexander (alone, stretches her- 
self wearily, takes a turn up and down 
the room): Oh!—Her laugh gets on my 
nerves! Heavens, how tired I am!— 
Shall I ever understand this Boston ?— 

(Looks up at portrait of “Betty 
Devereux.” ) 

What are you smiling at? 
laughing at me, too ?— 

(She goes to mirror at wall L., between 
windows, and looks at herself, then up at 
portrait, then back into mirror.) 

Eliza Smith, you fool!—Pretty soon 
all Boston will be laughing at you!—You 
had almost begun to think those really 
were your ancestors—but now! Now 
look—do you look like their descendant? 

(In scorn of herself she whirls away 
from the mirror, goes toward door at 
back, and looks quickly at man’s por- 
trait. ) 

Don’t you dare to wink at her !— 

(She looks around the room, shudder- 
ing. The scene ts growing dusky.) ... 

Ugh! I believe this old house is 
haunted! And the ghosts won’t speak to 
me, I’m not one of the family! I’m all 
alone, I’m all alone in this musty old 
house, where the pictures on the wall 
laugh at me! Oh! 

(She huddles down by the fire, hiding 
her face in her hands.) 

(Butler shows in a visitor,—a man— 
Sandy Smith. Exit Butler.) 

(Sandy comes forward a few steps, 
stands hesitating.) 

Sandy (softly): Eliza— 

(Mrs. Alexander springs up with a 
shriek, then sees him, and rushes to him, 
clinging to him, hysterical.) 


Are you 
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Mrs. Alexander: Oh, Sandy! Is it 
you?—Oh, don’t be a ghost, Sandy !— 
Don’t be a_ buried-alive Sandy—be 


real !— 

Sandy: Well, well, Eliza! Well by 
the hokey-pokey ! 

Mrs. Alexander (drawing back, 
ashamed): Excuse me, Sandy,—you 
startled me,—I thought you were far 
away. 

Sandy: All right, old girl!— 


(She drops into a chair, he pats her 
shoulder, awkwardly.) 

But what’s the matter, eh? 

Mrs. Alexander: That Vivien woman 
has just been here, and—she laughed at 
me !—And that minx on the wall there— 
3etty Devereux—she’s laughing at me! 

Sandy: Betty Beelzebub !— 

Mrs. Alexander: Oh, yes, I think so! 
—I don’t belong to her and she doesn’t 
belong to me/— 

Sandy: Well, 1 guess she 
bought and paid for. 

Mrs. Alexander: That makes it all the 
worse! You don’t understand,—and | 
don’t, quite!—I only know that I’m a 
fool. 

Sandy: Oh, I guess not, Eliza! But 
have you kept your head? 

Mrs. Alexander: No, I haven’t!— 
I’ve gone and put myself into that Vivien 
woman’s power by telling her my secrets, 
and I was already in Sarski’s power !— 
My trouble all began with that Sarski 
business—I’ve gone on lying and pretend- 
ing ever since . Oh, what a mess !—It all 
gets on my nerves—and Boston gets on 
my nerves! 

(She sobs.) 

Sandy (standing in front of the fire, 
his hands in his pockets, looks down at 
her anxiously, his head on one side): 
Had enough, Eliza? 

Mrs. Alexander: N-no!— 

Sandy: What do you want now? 

Mrs. Alexander: 1 don’t know—I 
mean—oh, I don’t know what I mean 
nor what I want! 

Sandy (with inspiration): I know 
what you mean—you mean— 

(Strikes an attitude and spouts.) 

Ship me west of Massachusetts, 
Where the worst is like the best, 
Where there ain’t no Copley portraits 


1 
qaoes,— 





And a man may wear a vest !— 

Mrs. Alexander (laughing wildly): 
Oh, Sandy, dear, I didn’t know you were 
so clever! Ha, ha, ha!— 

(Suddenly stops laughing and springs 
to her feet.) 

Oh, but I’m forgetting—the squirrels 
are coming !— 

(She looks rather wild. 
at her in alarm.) 

Sandy: Steady, old girl!—the what, 
eh ?— 
Mrs. Alexander: 1 mean the Cameo 
Club,—think of it, Sandy, the Cameo 
Club meets here to-night! I’ve been made 
a member!—That means everything, in 
Boston. 

Saidy: In Boston! Say, Eliza, I 
thought Boston had got on your nerves? 

Mrs. Alexander (getting hysterical 
again): My nerves, yes! I’m not fit t 
receive the Club to-night! And they’ll 
be here soon !— 

Sandy: Send ‘em word your're sick. 
Put ’em off. 

Mrs. Alexander: Oh, I 


Sandy stares 


couldn’t !— 


Why, Sandy, Professor Winthrop is 
coming to-night—the great Professor 
Winthrop of Harvard! 

Sandy (easily): Oh, let Professor 


Winthrop go to the devil! 

Mrs. Alexander (hysterical): He 
c-can't,—he’s a Unitarian! 

Sandy (roaring with laughter): 
haw! 

Mrs. Alexander (calming herself with 
effort): Do be quiet, Sandy,—I really 
must pull myself together and go through 
with this evening. I’m not afraid of 
these Bostonians! I—I’ve been a little 
upset, but I’m all right again now. I'll 
have my Boston triumph to-night, just 
as I had my great Newport triumph !— 
I put down Lily Samson in Breezeboro, 
and Mrs. Vantyne in Newport,—and 
shall I be put down by Betty Devereux? 
a 7 

(She looks defiantly at portrait.) 

Now, Sandy, you keep out of the way, 
as usual, but I advise you to peep at the 
Club—it’ll be as good as a “show” !—And 
you'd better be within call, Sandy, in 
case anything—happens. 

Sandy: Good lord, ’Liza, what can 
hap pen? 


Haw- 
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THE PROGRESS OF 


Mrs. Alexander: Oh, I don’t know—I 
feel queer !— 

(Enter Florence in haste, wearing a 
pretty house-gown. She is followed by 
Butler, who solemnly lights gas and 
lamps. ) 

Mrs. Alexander looks disheveled and 
tear-stained. 

Florence: Mrs. Alexander! Oh, Mr. 
Smith! I’m so glad—excuse me, but do 
you know how late it is? Past dinner 
time, and the Club will be here in a few 
minutes! Charles says they always come 
promptly at eight—I thought you were 
in your room—lI didn’t know— 

(She gives them a curious glance.) 

Sandy: Didn't know Smithy had 
turned up again, eh? 

(He and Florence shake hands.) 

Mrs. Alexander: 1 didn’t realize it 
was so late,—I’ll go at once— 

(Enter Charles, back, in 
clothes, many papers in hands.) 

Charles (terribly excited): Mrs. 
Alexander—I beg your pardon, but the 
Club !— 

Mrs. Alexander: Yes, yes, I’m just 
going to dress,—yes, I’ll hurry !—I don’t 
want any dinner, just send me a glass of 
sherry—you go and eat dinner, Sandy— 
don’t follow me, anybody,—the sherry 
and the powder-box will make me all 
right ! 

(Exit back.) 

Butler (solemnly, to Sandy): 
you dine, sir? 

Sandy: Yes, sir, I will sir! 

(He pulls a long face, in imitation of 


evening 


Will 


Butler, then winks at Florence. Exit 
Butler.) 
Sandy: Say, where’s Jinjo?— 


Charles: Jinjo is studying at Harvard. 

Sandy: By the hokey-pokey !—Well, 
Charlie, my boy, how are all the seconds 
and thirds around here? 

Charles: The what?—I don’t quite— 

Sandy: How’s the juness dorée of 
Boston? William the Second and Charles 
the Third, et cetera! 

Charles: Oh!— 

(He looks wuncertainly at Florence, 
sees her laughing, and then forces a faint 
laugh himself.) 

Ah, ha, ha!—Very good !— 


Florence (declaiming): ‘“I—I shall 
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save him at the last’’! 

Sandy: Well, coming to dinner, you 
two ?— 

Florence: Thanks, we little ones have 
had early tea in the nursery !—And poor 
Charlie is so excited about the squirrels! 
—But I'll join you later, Mr. Smith. 

Sandy: All right,—fine girl, Charlie! 

(He gives Charles a dig in the ribs as 
he goes off, back.) 

(Exit Sandy.) 

(Charles arranges papers, chairs, etc., 
in a fidgety, nervous manner. Florence 
shakes up sofa cushions, etc.) 

Florence: I wonder what's the mat- 
ter with Mrs. Alexander‘ 

Charles: Why of course she feels a 
little nervous about the Cameo Club,— 
it’s a crisis in her life!— 

Florence (thoughtfully): 
Is 

Charles: But I do hope she won’t be 
late—it would make a very bad impres- 
sion on Miss Wilton and Mr. Madison. 

Florence: Oh, those old fossils! 

(She shakes a cushion vigorously. ) 

Charles (shocked): My dear girl, 
they are pillars of the Club! Mr. Madison 
has always been President, and Miss Wil- 
ton is—his cousin. 

(He places arm chair by table.) 

There, I think Mrs. Hill will like to 
sit here,— of course she really rules the 
Club. 

Florence (with spirit): V1l wager that 
Mrs. Alexander will be running it soon! 
She'll show them !— 

(But Charles shakes his head sadly.) 

Charles: Hardly that, I think. She 
isn’t, after all, a Bostonian !— 

(Florence picks up the Blue Book, 
shakes it viciously and bangs it down on 
the table.) 

Florence: Charles Francis, you remind 
me of the Funny Man who made a comic 
curtain speech at the Tremont Theatre 
one night, and said:—‘Ladies and 
Gentlemen, / was always born in Bos- 
ton” !— 

Charles (seriously): 
always was? 

(Florence groans, and makes another 
attack on the sofa pillows.) 

Miss Florence, I regret deeply that 
you cannot belong to the Cameo Club 


I believe it 


I wonder if he 
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I fear you feel it,—but the conditions are, 
absolutely, that one must have New Eng- 
land ancestors— 

Florence (poking the fire, vigorously) : 
Thank you, Mr. Fuller, for thinking of 
my feelings!—But my strong feeling is 
that there are other things in the world 
besides Cameos and Copleys!—Oh, [’ll 
remember your hint that I’m not expected 
this evening! 

Charles (gently): Not as one of the 
Club, no—but you might perhaps assist 
in some little way— 

Florence: Help Rogers to pass the 
silly seed-cake? Thanks !—Not for mine! 
—I had much rather spend the evening 
on the back stairs with Sandy Smith— 

(She drops the poker with a crash that 
makes him wince.) 

Charles Fuller, on your native heath 
you are simply unbearable !— 

(She rushes off, back.) 

(Charles alone, a moment.) 

Charles (carefully puts poker in 
place): I wonder if she really will spend 
the evening on the back stairs with Mr. 
Smith ?—I don’t somehow quite like it !— 

(A clock in hall strikes eight, loudly. 
Charles starts, looks anxious. Im- 
mediately the Butler announces “Miss 
Wilton’ — 

(Enter Miss Wilton, back. She is a 
severe maiden-lady, between fifty and 
seventy-five, dressed in a bright purple 
silk made “high neck.” She has a “Paits- 
ley” shawl on one arm and a black satin 
bag on the other. A little knit scarf 
about her shoulders.) 

Charles (hurrying to meet her): Miss 
Wilton—how do you do?—Won’t you 
leave your wraps in the library? 

Miss Wilton (grimly): I have left 
them there. Don’t you dare to take my 
shawl away, young Charles! 

(Charles is trying to relieve her of her 
shawl.) 

One never knows what draughts there 
may be in strange houses! 

(She sits by the fire.) 

Charles: Strange? 
house ?>— 

Miss Wilton: House of a Stranger, I 
mean. Where is she? 

Charles (nervously): 


This dear old 


She has been 


delayed by business of the—the Milk 
Committee,—I’m delighted that you are 
early, Miss Wilton, I want you to look 
over this report—( Bringing her a paper.) 

Miss Wilton: Vm not early, I’m 
prompt,—I’m always prompt! So is 
Henry Madison, but he’s still taking off 
his galoshes— 

Butler (announcing ): Mr. Madison !— 

(Enter Mr. Henry Madison, very 
elderly and dignified, very deaf.) 

Miss Wilton: Well, Henry, have you 
got off all your mufflers? 

Mr. Madison: Your muff, Amy ?—/ 
didn’t have your muff. 

(She twitches impatiently, then takes 
horn-rimmed spectacles from her bag 
and reads report.) 

Mr. Madison (warming his hands at 
fire): How do you do, young Charles ?>— 
Yes, the evening is chilly. Our New 
England spring isn’t what it used to be. 
Where is our hostess, Mrs.—a— 

Charles: She will be with us in a 
moment,—she has been delayed— 

Mr. Madison (not hearing, looking up 
at the two portraits): Ah!—Who is 
this—and this?— 

Charles: That is Colonel Peabody,— 
Mrs. Alexander’s great-great— 

Mr. Madison: Alexander the Great? 
—Nonsense! 

Miss Wilton (looking up over her 
goggles): A Peabody? Nonsense !— 

Charles (shouting): They are Copleys 
—ancestors—Salem !— : 

Mr. Madison (with dignity): I hear 
you, young man,—you don’t need to 
shout Salem at me as if you were a con- 
ductor on the Boston & Maine! 

(Charles is embarrassed.) 

Butler (announcing): Mrs. Vivien !— 

(Enter Mrs. Vivien in a flutter. She 
wears an evening gown of chiffon, which 
justifies her word “rags.” Her hair is 
done in Greek fashion, with a fillet. She 
carries along roll of paper.) 

Miss Wilton: That Vivien woman !— 
I can’t bear her— 

Mrs. Vivien (gaily): 
Ah, old friends !— 

(She rushes at them and kisses Miss 
Wilton, who looks grim. Mr. Madison 
bows gallantly.) 


Here I am!— 


(Continued on page 619.) 
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